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INTRODUCTION. 



These Lectures were privately printed, in the hope that 
Mr. Sydney Smith's remalDing friends would feel some 
interest in the occupations of his early years. By these 
partial judges they have been very generally approved. 
Several eminent men have counseUed tbdr publication ; 
but their fragmental and elementary state seemed to 
forbid it. 

The following letter from Lord Jeffrey (written but 
three days before his sudden illness, which terminated 
fatally,) appears to be «o decisive of their publication, 
that, under the shadow of such authority, and with the 
deepest feelings of gratitude to him for the candour and 
the affectionate approval shown towards their author, 
they are no longer withheld from the public. 



" Edinbui^li, OmoMTj IStb, 1830. 

" My ever dear Mrs. Smith, 

" I cannot tell you how grateful I am to you for 
having sent me tliis book ; not merely (or chiefly) as a 
proof of your regard, or as a memorial of its loved and 
lamented author, but for the great and unexpected 
pleasure I have already derived, and feel sure I shall 
continue to derive, from its perusal. Though it came 



IV IHTKODUCnOH. 

to me in the middle of my judicial avocations, and when 
my infirm health scarcely admitted of any avoidable 
application, I have been tempted, in the course of the 
last two days, to read more than the half of it t and find 
it so much more original, interesting, and instructive 
than I had anticipated, that I cannot rest till I have not 
merely expressed my thanks to you for the gratification 
I have received, hut made some amends for the rash 
and I fear somewhat ungracious judgment I passed 
upon it, after perusing a few passages of the manu- 
script, some years ago. I have not recognised any of 
these passages in any part of the print I am now reading, 
and think I must have been unfortunate in the selec- 
tion, or chance, by which I was then directed to them. 
But, however that be, I am now satisfied that in what I 
then said, I did great and grievous injustice to the merit 
of these Lectures, and was quite wrong in dissuading their 
publication, or concluding that th^ would add nothing 
to the reputation of the author ; on the contrary, my 
firm impression is, that, with few exceptions, they will 
do him as much credit as anything he ever wrote, and 
produce, on the whole, a stronger impression of the 
force and vivacity of his intellect, as well as a truer and 
more engaging view of his character, than most of what 
the world has yet seen of his writings. The book seems 
to me to be fiill of good sense, aouteness, and right 
feeling — very dearly and pleasingly written — and 
with such an admirable mixture of logical intrepidity, 
with the absence of all dogmatism, as is rarely met with 
in the conduct of such discussions. Some of the con- 
clusions may be questionable; but I do think them 
generally just, and never propounded with anything 
like arrogance or in any tone of assumption, and the 
whole subject treated with quite as much, either of sub- 
tlety or profundity, as was compatible with a p^aiiar 
exposition of it. 

" I retract therefore, peremptorily and firmly, the ad- 
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vice I formerly gave against the publication of these 
discourses ; and earnestly recommend you to lose no 
time in letting the public at large have the pleasure and 
benefit of their perusal. The subject, perhaps, may 
prevent them from making any great or immediate sen- 
sation ; but I feel that they will excite considerable 
interest, and command universal respect; while the 
previous circulation of your 100 eleemosynary copies, 
among persons who probably include the most authori- 
tative and efficient guides of public taste and opinion 
now living, must go far to secure its early and favour- 
able notice. 

" I write this hurriedly, after finishing my legal pre- 
parations for to-morrow, and feel that I shall sleep 
better for lliis disburdening of my conecience. I feel, 
too, as if I was secure of your acceptance of this tardy 
recantation of my former heresies ; and that you wiU be 
pleased, and even perhaps a little proud, of your con- 
vertite ! But if not, I can only say that I shall wil- 
lingly submit to any penance you can find in your heart 
to impose on me. I know enough of that heart of old, 
not to be very apprehensive of its severity ; and now 
good night, and God bless you ! I am very old, and 
have many in6rniities ; but I am tenacious of old friend- 
ships, and find much of my present enjoyments in the 
recoUeclions of the past. 

*' With all good and kind wishes, 
" Ever very gratefully and aflfectionately yours, 
" F. Jeffrey." 
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NOTE. 



These Elementary Lectures, on Moral (or Mental) Phi- 
losophy, were delivered at the Royal Institution in the 
years 1804-5-6, before a mixed audience of ladies and 
gentlemen, upon a subject very little considered then ia 
this country. 

They are scarcely more than an enumeration of those 
great men that have originated and treated on this 
important science, with a short account of their various 
opinions, and frequent compilations from their works. 

Though Mr. Sydney Smith had had the advantage of 
a close attendance, for £ve years, upon the beautiful 
lectures delivered by Mr. Dugald Stewart in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, and an almost daily communication 
with him, and with that remarkable man Dr. Thomas 
Brown, who succeeded Mr. Stewart in the professor's 
chwr of Moral Philosophy, yet these Ijcctures, from the 
circumstances under which they were delivered, were 
neeeasarily very superficial; it being itnposa^le to fix 
the attention of persons wholly unaccustomed to such 
abstruse and difficult subjects, with any beneficial efiect, 
for the prescribed time of the Lecture. 

Some portions of the first course of Lectures were, a 
few years after, amplified and embodied in the " Edin- 
burgh Review," under the titles of Professional Edu- 
cation*, Female Education, and Public Schools; and as 

* These sobjecU were introduced in the Lecture* on Uemorf, on Ima- 
glinititHi, ind oi ' 
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he considered what remained could be of no further use, 
he destroyed several, and was proceeding to destroy the 
whole. An earnest entreaty was made that those not 
yet torn up might be spared, and it was granted. 

These Lectures then (the first course being rendered 
very imperfect, though from the ninth they are perfect 
and consecutive) profess to be nothing more than a 
popular colloquial sketch of a very curious and interesting 
subject, written to be spoken. They are given in clear 
language, often illustrated by happy allusions, by elo- 
quence, and by a playfulness of &ncy that was eminently 
his own. 

Though very far from a learned book, it may prove 
perhaps an interesting one; conveying great truths, 
and much useful knowledge, in a less dry and repulsive 
shape than in a discussion on Moral Philosophy they 
are commonly to be found. 
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LECTURES. 



INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. 

6t the term Moral Fbiloaopby, is popidarly understood 
ethical philosophy; or that science which teaches the 
duties of life : but Moral Philosophy, properly speaking, 
is contrasted to natural philosophy; comprehending 
every thing spiritual, as that comprehends every thing 
corporeal, and constituting the most difficult and the 
most sublime of those two divisions under which all 
human knowledge must be arranged. 

In this sense, Moral Philosophy is used by Berkeley, 
by Hardey^ by HiUcheson^ by Adam Smith, by Hume, by 
Jieid, and by Stewart. In this sense it is taught in the 
Scotch Universities, where alone it is taught in this 
island ; and in this sense it comprehends all the inteU 
lectual, active, and moral faculties of man ; the laws by 
which they are governed ; the limits by which they are 
controlled j and the means by which they may be im- 
proved : it aims at discovering, by the accurate analysis 
of his spiritual part, the system of action most agreeable 
to the intentions of his Maker, and most condudve to 
the happiness of man. 

There is a word of dire sound and horrible import 

which I would fain have kept concealed if I possibly 

could ; but as this is not feasible, X shall even meet the 

danger at once, and get out of it as well as I can. The 

B a 
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4k nrrHODUCTOBT lbctuee, 

word to which I allude is that very tremendous one of 
Metaphysics; which, in a lecture on Moral Philosophy, 
seems likely to produce aa much alarm as the cry of fire 
in a crowded play-house, when Belvidera is left to weep 
by heraelf, and every one saves himself in the best 
manner he can. " I must beg my audience, however, to 
sit quiet, till they hear what can be said in defence of 
Metaphysics, and in the mean time to make use of the 
language which the manager would probably adopt on 
such an occasion, — I can assure ladies and gentlemen, 
there is not the sniaUeat degree of danger. 

The term Metaphysics has no sort of relation to its 
meaning; — and various attempts have been made to 
substitute a more appropriate word in its place, — 
hitherto without success. Psychology and Pneumalo- 
logy, are both candidate expressions for filling this 
vacancy in our language; but though no objections can 
be stated to either, they have neither of them fairly got 
into circulation (even among the few who, by culti- 
vating this science, have acquired a right to adjust the 
language in which it is taught); but by what-ever name 
the science of the human mind is signified, it has pre- 
cisely the same foundation in reality that any science 
conversant with the properties of matter can have. The 
existence of mind is as much a matter of fact as the 
existence of matter : it is as true that men remember, 
aa that oxygen united to carbon makes carbonic acid. 
I am as sure that anger, and affection, are principles of 
the human mind, as 1 am, that grubs make cockchafers; 
or of any of those great truths which botanists teach of 
lettuces and cauliflowers. The same patient observa- 
tion, and the same caution in inferring, are as necessary 
for the establishment of truth in this science as in any 
other: rash hypothesis misleads as much, modest dili- 
gence repays aa well. Whatever has Ijeen done for this 
philosophy has been done by the inductive method only; 
and to that alone, it must look for all the improvement 
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of which it ia capable. So that those who would cast a 
ridicule upon Metaphysics, or the intellectual part of 
Moral Philosophy, as if it were vague and indefinite ia 
its object, must either contend that we have no faculties 
at all, and that no general facts are to b^ observed con- 
cerning them, or they must allow to this science an 
equal preci^on with that which any other can claim. 

A great deal of unpopularity has been incurred by 
this science &om the extravagances or absurdities of 
those who have been engaged in it. When the mass of 
mankind hear that all thought is explained by vibra- 
tions and vibratiuncles of the brain, — that there is no 
such thing as a material world, - — that what mankind 
consider as their arms, and legs, are not arms and legs, 
but ideas accompanied with the notion of outness, — that 
we have not only no bodies, but no minds ; — that we 
are nothing, in short, but currents of reflexion and sen- 
sation ; all this, I admit, is well calculated to approxi> 
mate, in the public mind, the ideas of lunacy and 
intellectual philosophy. But if it be fair to argue 
against a science, from the bad method in which it is 
prosecuted, such a mode of reasoning ought to have 
influenced mankind centuries ago to have abandoned all 
the branches of physics, as utterly hopeless. I have 
surely an equal right to rake up the mouldy errors of 
all the other sciences; — to reproach astronomy with 
its vortices, — chemistry with its philosopher's stone, — 
history with its febles, — law with its cruelty, and 
ignorance; — and if 1 were to open this battery against 
medicine, I do not know where I should stop. Zinzis 
Khan, when he was most crimsoned with blood, never 
slaughtered the human race as they have been slaugli' 
tered by rash and erroneous theories of medicine. 

If there be a real foundation for this science, if ob« 
serration can do any thing, and has not done all, there 
is room for hope, and reason for exertion. The extrava- 
gances by which it has been disgraced, ought to warn 

B 3 
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U8 of tbie difficulty, without leading us to despair. To 
Bay there is no path, because we have often got into the 
wrong path, puts an end to all other knowledge as well 
ES to this. 

- The truth is, it fares worse with this science than 
with many others, because its errors and extravagances 
are comprehended by so many. If you tell a man that 
the ground on which he stamps is not ground, but an 
idea, he naturally enough thinks you inad. If the eame 
person were told that the planets were rolled about in 
whirlpools, or that the moon, as Descartes thought, was 
once a sun, — such a person, who would laugh at the 
former, might hear these latter opinions advanced, with- 
out being struck with their absurdity. Every man is 
not necessarily an astronomer, but every man has some 
acquaintance with the operations of his own mind ; and 
you cannot deviate grossly from the truth on these sub- 
jects, without incurring hia ridicule, and reprehension. 
This perhaps is one cause why errors of this nature have 
been somewhat unduly magnified. 

Scepticism, which is commonly laid to the charge of 
this philosophy, may, in the first place, be fairly said to 
have done its worst. Bishop Berkeley destroyed this 
world in one volume octavo; and nothing remained after 
his time, but mind ; which experienced a similar fate 
from the hand of Mr. Hume in 1737 ; — so that, with all 
the tendency to destroy, there remains nothing left for 
destruction : but I would fain ask if there be any one 
human being, from the days of Protagoras the Abderite 
to this present hour, who was ever for a single instant 
a convert to these subtle and ingenious follies ? Is there 
any one out of Bedlam who dovhts of the existence of 
matter ? who doubts of his own personal identity ? or 
of his consciousness ? or of the general credibility of 
memory ? Men talk on such subjects from ostentation, 
or because such wire-drawn speculations are an agree- 
able exercise to them ; but they are perpetually recalled 
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by the necessary business and the inevitable feelinga of 
life to BOuad and sober opioions on these subjects. 
Errors, to be dangerous, must have a great deal of truth 
mingled with them ; it is only from this alliance that 
they can ever obtain an extensive circulation: from 
pure extravagance, and genuine, unmingled falsehood, 
the world never has, and never can sustain any mischief. 
It is not in our power to believe all that we please ; our 
belief is modified and restrained by the nature of our 
faculties, and by the constitution of the objects by which 
we are surrounded. We may believe anything for a 
moment, but we shall soon be lashed out of our imper- 
tinence, by hard and stubborn realities. A great phi< 
losopher may ait in his study, and deny the existence 
of matter; but if he take a walk in the streets he 
must take care to leave his theory behind him. Pyrrho 
said there was no such thing as pain ; and he saw no 
iproof that there were such things as carts, and wagons ; 
and he refused to get out of their way: but Pyrrho 
had, fortunately for him, three or four stout slaves, who 
followed their master, without following his doctrine ; 
aud whenever they saw one of these ideal machines 
approaching, took him up by the arms and legs, and, 
without attempting to controvert his arguments, put 
him down in a place of safety. If yon will build an 
error upon some foundation of truth, you may efifect 
your object ; you may divert a little rivulet from the 
great stream of nature, and train it cautiously, and 
obliquely, away j but if you place yourself in the veiy 
depth of her almighty channel, and combat with her 
eternal streams, you will be swept off without ruffling 
the smoothness, or impeding the vigour, of her course. 

With respect to scepticism on subjects of natural and 
revealed religion, I can really see no connection between 
such species of doubts, and an investigation into the 
structure of the human mind. Thus much is true, that 
out of a certain number of men who exercise thdr 
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understanding vigorously, and the same number who do 
not exercise it at all, we shall have many more dissen- 
tientfl to any thing established by evidence, among the 
first class, than the second. Among a hundred plough- 
men, we should not £nd one sceptic ; among the same 
number of men of very cultivated faculties, we should 
probably £nd some who entertained captious and 
frivolous doubts against religion ; but then there is no 
more probability that this science should produce such 
men, than any other science, which compels ^ to a 
rigorous exercise of all the powers of the mind : the 
objection seems to be against exercising the faculties 
ftltogether, not against exercising them in this particular 
manner ; but surely it is a sad way to cure the ex- 
cesses of the human mind, by benumbing it ; and a very 
narrow view of the resources of art, to suppose there, is 
no other remedy for the irregular action of any part, 
than by its destruction. I might do here what I have 
done before in speaking of the extravagance of some 
reasonera upon these subjects, — institute a parallel 
between the tendency to religious scepticism, produced 
by this science, and many others ; a much wiser and 
better man than I, however, shall do it for me. In 
speaking of the decline of materialism, Mr. Dugald 
Stewart says : • '* There has certainly been, since the 
" time of Descartes, a continual, and, on the whole, a 
" very remarkable approach to the inductive plan of 
" studying human nature. We may trace this in the 
" writings even of those who profess to consider thought 
*' merely as an agitation of the br^n. In the writings 
" of Helvetius and of Hume, both of whom, although 
" they may occasionally have expressed themselves in 
'* an unguarded manner concerning the nature of mind, 
" have, in their most useful and practical disquisitions, 
*' been prevented, l^ their own good sense, from 

* LifeofReid, p. 81. ISOe. 
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INTBODDCTOET LECTURE. 9 

'' blending any theory with respect to the causes of the 
" intellectual phenomena with the histor}' of facta, or 
" the investigation of general laws. The authors who 
*' form the most conspicuous exceptions to this gradual 
'* progress, consist chiefly of men whose errors may be 
" easily accounted for, by the prejudices connected with 
" their circumscribed habits of observation and in- 
"quiry; — of physiologists, accustomed to attend to 
" that part alone of the human frame which the knife 
'* of the anatomist can lay open ; — or of chemists, who 
" enter on the analysis of thought, fresh from the 
*' decompositions of the laboratory ; carrying into the 
" theory of mind itself (what Bacon expressively calls) 
" the smoke and tarnish of the furnace." But what are 
we to do ? If the enemies of religion derive subtlety 
and acutenesB from this pursuit, ought not their own 
weapons to be turned against them ? and ought not some 
to study for defence, if others do for the purposes of 
aggression? When the old anarch Hobbes came out to 
destroy the foundations of morals, who entered the lists 
against him? Not a man afraid of metaphysics, not a 
man who had become sceptical as he had become learned, 
but Ralph Cud worth. Doctor of Divinity — a man who 
had learned much from reading the errors of the human 
mind, and irom deep meditation on its nature : who made 
use of those errors to avoid them, and derived from 
that meditation principles too broad and too deep to 
be shaken : such a man was gmned to the cause of 
morality, and religion, by these sciences. These 
sciences certainly made no infidel of Bishop Warburton, 
as Chubb, Morgan, Tindal, and half a dozen others 
found to their cost. Tucker, the author of " The 
Light of Nature," was no sceptic, Locke was no sceptic, 
Hartley was no sceptic, nor was Lord Verulam. Male- 
branche and Amauld were both of them exceedingly 
pious men. We none of us can believe that Dr. Paley 
has exercised his mind upon intellectual philosophy in 
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vain. The fruits of it in him, are sound sense deliverod 
80 perspicuously that a man may profit by it, and a 
child may comprehend it : solid decision, not anticipated 
by insolence, but earned by fair argument ; manly piety, 
unadulterated by superstition, and never disgraced by 
cant. The child that is unborn will thank that man 
for hig labours.* 

I have already quoted too many names, but I must 
not omit one which would alone have been sufficient 
to have shown that there is no necessary connection 
between scepticism and the philosophy of the human 
mind ; I mean Bishop Butler. To bis sermons we are 
indebted for the complete overthrow of the selfish 
system ; and to his " Analogy," for the most noble and 
surprising defence of revealed religion, perhaps, which 
has ever yet been made of any system whatever. But 
there is no occasion to prop this argument up by great 
names. The school of natural religion is the contem- 
plation of nature; the ancient anatomist who was an 
atheist, was converted by the study of the human 
body ; he thought it impossible that so many admirable 
contrivances should exist, without an intelligent cause ; 
— and if men can become religious from looking at an 
entrail, or a nerve, can they be taught atheism from 

■ Sir James Mackintosh says, in his introductorj Law lecture (p. 32,) ; — 
" The same reason will excuse me for paiaing over in Bileuce the works of 
initn]' pbllosophers and moraliets, to whom, in the course [of mj proposed 
leoturea, I shall owe and confesa the greatest obligations; and it might per* 
hnps deliver me from the neces^ty of speaking of Dr. Falej, if I were not 
desirous of this public opportunity of professing mj gratitude for the in- 
struclioa and pleasure which I have received from that excellent writer, who 
possesses, in so eminent a degree, those io-rsluable qualities of a moralist — 
good, sense, caution, sobriety, and perpetual reference to convenience and 
practjce ; and who certainly is thought lees original than he really is, merely 
because his taste and modesty have led him to disdain the ostentation of 
novelty, and because he generally employs more art to blend his own argu- 
ments with the body of received opinions (so as that they are scarce to be 
distangubhed), than other men, in the pursuit of a transient popularity, have 
exerted to disguise the most miserable common-places in the slupe of 
paradox." 
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analysing the Btructure of the human mind ? Are not 
the affectiona and passions which shake the very en- 
trails of man, and the thoughts and feelings which 
dart along those nerves, more indicative of a God than 
the vile perishing instruments themselves ? Can you 
remember the nourishment which springs up in the 
breast of a mother, and forget the feelings which spring 
up in her heart? If God made the blood of man, did 
he not make that feeling, which summons the blood to 
his face, and makes it the sign of guilt and of shame ? 
You may show me a human hand, expatiate upon the 
singular contrivance of its sinews, and bones; how 
admirable, how useful, for all the purposes of grasp, 
and flexure: / will show you, in return, the mind, 
receiving her tribute from the senses; — eomparing, 
reJUcting, compounf/ing, dividing, ahatracting ; — the pas- 
sions soothing, aspiring, exciting, till the whole world 
falls under the dominion of man ; evincing that in hia 
mind the Creator has reared up the noblest emblem of 
his wisdom, and his power. The philosophy of the 
human mind is no school for infidelity, but it excites 
the warmest feelings of piety, and defends them with 
the soundest reason. 

One of the great impediments attendant upon this 
branch of knowledge is the natural and original dif- 
ficulty of reflecting upon the operations of our own 
minds. ' It is much more easy, for instance, to think of 
the parts of an intricate machine, than of any act of 
memory, judgment, or imagination. We may attribute 
this to the necessity we are under of attending to 
objects of sense, from our earliest infancy. We are 
under no necessity of attending with great carefulness 
and precision to the operations of our minds ; but we 
must examine, over and over again, with extreme care, 
the ideas of our senses, for the mere purposes of se- 
curity, and existence : this gives us a familiarity with 
one set of ideas, that we have had no opportunity of 
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acquiring in the other ; and makes this species of study 
very difficult, and very painful. 

Perhaps no habit would ever render it as easy to 
attend to the manner in which our mind acts, as to 
attend to those notions we have gathered from the eye, 
and the ear, and the touch. Providence, intending 
man for a life of greater activity than contemplation, has 
placed this impediment to the free exercise of thought, 
and made use of the pain which generally accompanies 
profound meditation, as a check and barrier to human 
power. 

Another difficulty which attends this study, is the 
metaphorical nature of its language. Mankind first 
give names to the objects of sense which surround 
them, — to the sun, the wind, the rain, the mountains, 
woods, and sea ; and having established this nomencla- 
ture, they call the mind, and its faculties, by the name 
of some object to which they appear to bear a rcscm' 
blance. For the soul, they have generally taken the 
name of the most subtle and invisible fluid with which 
they were acquaJnted ; and, accordingly, in a great 
variety of languages it is signified by the same word 
which signifies wind, or breath.* 

The misfortune is, that this borrowed language in- 
sensibly betrays us into &lse notions of the human 
understanding, from which we find it rather difficult to 



* " It may lead ae a little towards iht original of all our notione and 
knowledge, if we reDurk how great, a dependnnce our words have on eontnum 
teiuible ideas, and bow thoae whicli are made use of to itand for actiooa and 
notions quite removed from sense, have their rise from thence, and from ob- 
vious, sensible ideas, are transferred to more abstruse significations, and mado 
to stand for ideas, that come not under the cognizance of our senses \ r. g., 
to im^ne, apprehend, comprehend, adhere, conceive, instit, disgust, disturb- 
ance, tranqnillity, &C., ore all words taken from the operations of teTuibU 
things, and applied to certain modes of IhinJung. Spirit in its primary sig- 
nification, is breath; — angel, a messenger: and 1 doubt no^ but, if we 
could trace them to their sources, we should find, in all languages, the names, 
which stand for things that fall under our senses, to have had their first rise 
from sensible ideas." — Lockt, book iii. chap.l. paragrt^h 5. p. 190. 
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disentangle oureelves. For instance, we talk about 
recollecting a place as If we had gathered together the 
ideas of the parlour, and the di»wing-room, and the 
grass-plat, which lay dispersed in different parts of 
the brain, and put them into the order in which they 
roally exist. This is what the toord seems to suggest, 
and what, I fancy, many people actually suppose to 
take place in their understandings ; whereas the real 
fact is (as I shall a^ow in some future lecture at full 
length), that one idea of the whole train first presents 
itself to our mind, and after we have made every effort 
to dwell upon, and retain tliis, the others follow of their 
own accord, without any power of ours, exactly in the 
order in which they had been previously observed. It 
would, however, be extremely carious and useful, to 
collect, in a great variety of languages, all the simili- 
tudes which mankind have hit upon, for the opera- 
tions and divisions of the faculties of the mind. Such 
B long, extensive, and authentic record of human opi-> 
nions upon these subjects, might give birth to many 
interesting speculations, and throw some light upon 
questions which have long been the opprobrium of this 
science. 

Some very considerable mefi are accustomed to hold 
very strong and sanguine language respecting the 
important discoveries which are to be made in Moral 
Philosophy, from a close attention to facts; and by that 
method of induction which has been so invalnably em- 
ployed in Natural Philosophy : hut then this appears 
to be the difference; — that Natural Philosophy is di- 
rected to subjects with which we are little or imperfectly 
acquainted ; Moral Philosophy investigates faculties we 
have always exercised, and passions we have always 
felt. Chemistry, for instance, is perpetually bringing 
to light fresh existences ; four or five new metals have 
been discovered within aa many years, of the existence 
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of which no human being could have had any suspicion • 
but no man, that I know of, pretends to discover four or 
five new passions, neither can anything very new be 
discovered of those passions and faculties with which 
mankind are already familiar. We are, in natural 
philosophy, perpetually making discoveries of new pro- 
perties in bodies, with whose existence we have been 
acquainted for centuries : Sir James Hall has just dis- 
covered that lime can be melted by carbonic acid; — 
but who hopes that he can discover any new flux for 
avarice ? or any improved method of judging, and com- 
paring? We have had no occasion to busy ourselves 
mth the chromian or Titanian metal ; but we have com- 
monly employed our minds for twenty or thirty years, 
before we begin to speculate upon them. 

There may, indeed, be speculative discoveries made 
with respect to the human mind ; for instance, Mr. 
Dugald Stewart contends that attention should be 
classed among our faculties. Now if attention be a 
faculty, it is certainly a discovery, for nobody had ever 
so classed it before Mr. Stewart : but whether it be so, 
or only a mode of other faculties, is of no consequence 
in practice ; for nobody has ever been ignorant of the 
importance and efficacy of attention, whether it l>e one 
thing, or whether it be the other. 

So with that notion of the Rev. Mr. Gay's, that all 
our passions are explicable upon the principle of asso- 
ciation ; if this opinion be true, it is a discovery, and a 
curious one. But then it affords no practical rule, for 
mankind are too much acquainted with practical rules 
to allow of such pure novelty as would constitute 
discovery. 

Of the uses of this science of Moral Philosophy one 
is — the vigour and acuteness, which it is apt to com- 
municate to the faculties. The slow and cautious pace 
of mathematics is not fit for the rough road of life ; it 
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teaches no habits which will be of use to us when we 
come to march in good earnest : it will not do, when 
men come to real business, to be calling for a:uoms, and 
definitions, and to admit nothing without full proof, 
and perfect deduction : we must decide sometimes upon 
the slightest evidence, catch the faintest surmise, and 
get to the end of an affiur before a mathematical head 
could decide about its commencement. I am not com< 
paring the general value of the two sciences, but merely 
their value as preparatory exercises for the mind ; and 
there, it appears to me tluit the science of Moral Philo- 
sophy is much better calculated to form intellectual 
habits, useful in real life. The subtleties about mind, 
and matter, cause, and effect, perception, and sensation, 
may be forgotten ; but the power of nice discrimination, 
of arresting and examining the most subtle and eva* 
nescent ideas, and of striking rapidly, and boldly, into 
the faintest track of analogy; to see where it leads, 
and what it will produce ; an emancipation from the 
tyranny of loords, an undaunted intrepidity to push 
opinions up to their first causes; — all these virtues 
remain, in the dexterous politician, the acute advocate, 
and the unerring judge. 

I have said that no practical discoveries can be made 
in Moral Philosophy, because I think the word diacovery 
implies so much originality, and novelty, that I can 
hardly suppose they will be met with in b subject with 
which mankind are so familiar. But then opinions may 
be discoveries to the individual, which are not disco- 
veries to the world at large. It may be of incalculable 
advantage to me, at an early period of life, to guard 
my understanding from the pernicious efiiects of asso- 
ciation ; though those efi'ects cannot now be pointed 
out for the first time ; I might have learned something 
about association without the aid of this science, by the 
mere intercourse of life^ but I should not have learned 
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that lesson so early, and so well. I am no longer left 
to gather this important law of ray nature from acci- 
dental and disconnected remark, but it is brought fully 
and luminously before me ; — I sec that one man differs 
from another in the rank and nobleness of his under- 
standing, in proportion as he counteracts this intellec- 
tual attraction of cohesion ; I become permanently, and 
vigilantly, suspicious of this principle in my own mind ; 
and when called upon, in the great occasions of life, to 
think, and to act, I separate my judgment from the 
mere accidents of my life, and decide, not according to 
the casualties of my fortune, but the unbiassed dictates 
of my reason : without this science, I might hare had a 
general, and faint suspicion, — with it, I have a rooted 
and operative conviction — of the errors to which my 
understanding is exposed. If it be useful to our talents, 
and virtues, to turn the mind inwardly upon itself, and 
to observe attentively the facts relative to our passions 
and faculties, this is the value, and this the object, of 
Moral Philosophy. It teaches, for the conduct of the 
understanding, a variety of delicate rules which can 
result only from such sort of meditation ; and it gra- 
dually subjects the most impetuous feelings to patient 
examination and wise control : it inures the youthful 
mind to intellectual difficulty, and to enterprise in 
thinking; and makes it as keen as an eagle, and as 
unwearied as the wing of an angel. Tn looking round 
the region of spirit, from the mind of the brute and the 
reptile, to the sublimest exertions of the human under- 
standing, this philosophy lays deep the foundations of 
a fervent and grateful piety, for those intellectual 
riches which have been dealt out to us with no scanty 
measure. With sensation alone, we might have pos- 
sessed the earth, as it is possessed by the lowest order 
of beings : but we have talents which bend aU the laws 
of nature to our service ; memory for the past, provi- 
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dence for the future, — senses which mingle pleasure 
frith intelligence, the surprise of novelty, the boundless 
enet^ of imagination, accuracy in compariag, and 
severity in judging ; an original affection, which binds 
us together in society ; a swiftnesa to pity ; a fear of 
shame ; a love of esteem ; a detestation of all that is 
cruel, mean, and unjust. All these things Moral Philo- 
sophy observes, and, observing, adores the Being from 
whence they proceed. 
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HI8T0BY OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 



I PORPOBE to give, in this lecture, a succinct history of 
opinions, both in the intellectual and active divisions 
of Moral Philosophy : from the formation of the great 
schools in Greece to the present time. 

Of the principles from which the obligations to virtue 
proceed, most sects have given an account which is at 
least intelligible, however each particular persuasion 
may vary from that which precedes it: but the specu- 
lations of many of the ancients on the human under- 
standing, are so confused, and so purely hypothetical, 
that their greatest admirers are not agreed upon their 
meaning ; and whenever we can procure a plain state- 
ment of their doctrines, all other modes of refuting them 
appear to be wholly superfluous. 

Whoever is fond of picking up little bits of wisdom 
in great heaps of folly, and of seeing Moral Philosophy 
and common sense beaming through the gross darkness 
of polytheism and poetical fiction, may sit down and 
trace this science from Zoroaster the Chaldean, Belus 
the Assyrian, and Berosus, who taught the Cbaldean 
learning to the Greeks. He will find a very pleasant 
obscurity in all that we know of the opinions of Zoroaster, 
of the Persian Magi, Hystaspes, and Hostanes. Of those 
celebrated men Cadmus, and Sanchoniathon, and poor 
Moschus the Phcenlcian, so heartily abused by Dr. 
Cudworth, he may pick up some acute remarks of 
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Theut, or Thotk, the founder of Egyptian wisdom, and 
philosophise with Aharis, Anacharsis, Toxaris, and 
Zamolxis, the learned Scythians. Passing by all these 
gallant gentlemen (for whose company I confess I have 
DO very great relish), I shall descend at once upon 
Athens, where philosophy, as Milton says, came down 
from heaven to the low-roofed houae of Socrates, 

. . . . " iVom wdose mouth iuaed forth 
Mellifluous streams th«t watered all the schools 
Of Academics old and new ; with tliose 
SurDftmed Peripatetics, and the sect 
Epicurean, and the Stoic severe." 

The morality of Socrates was reared upon the basis 
of religion. The principles of virtuous conduct which 
are common to all mankind, are, according to this wise 
ajid good man, laws of God ; and the argument by 
which he supports this opinion is, that no roan departs 
from these principles with impunity. " It is frequently 
" possible," says he, " for men to screen themselves 
" from the penalty of human laws, but no man can be 
*' unjust or ungrateful without suffering for his crime — 
** hence I conclude that these laws must have proceeded 
** from a more excellent legislator than man." Socrates 
taught that true felicity is not to be derived from 
external possessions, but from wisdom ; which consists 
in the knowledge and practice of virtue; — that th? 
cultivation of virtuous manners is necessarily attended 
with pleasure as well as profit; — that the honest mau 
alone, is happy ; — and that it is absurd to attempt to 
separate things which are in their nature so united as 
virtue and interest. 

Socrates ivas, in truth, not very fond of subtle and 
refined speculations ; and upon the intellectual part of 
our nature, little or nothing of his opinions is recorded. 
If we may infer anything from the clearness and sim- 
plicity of his opinions on moral subjects, and from the 
bent which his geuius had received for the useful and 
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the practical, he would certainly have hud a strong 
foundation for rational metaphysics. The slight sketch 
I have given of his moral doctrines contains nothing 
very new or very brilliant, but comprehends those 
moral doctrines which every person of education has 
been accustomed to hear from his childhood; — but two 
thousand years ago they were great discoveries, — two 
thousand years since, common sense was not invented. 
If Orpheus, or Linus, or any of those melodious mo- 
ralists, sung, in bad verses, such advice as a grand- 
mamma would now give to a child of six years old, he 
was thought to be inspired by the gods, and statues and 
altars were erected to his memory. In Hesiod there is 
a very grave exhortation to mankind to wash their 
faces: and I have discovered a very strong analogy 
between the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. Trimmer ; 
— both think that a son ought to obey his father, and 
both are clear that a good man is better than a bad one. 
Therefore, to measure aright this extraordinary man, 
we must remember the period at which he lived ; that 
he was the first who cfdied the attention of mankind 
from the pernicious subtleties which engaged and per- 
■ plexed their wandering understandings to the practical 
rules of life ; — he was the great father and inventor of 
common sense, as Ceres was of the plough, and Bacchus 
of intoxication. First, he taught his contemporaries 
that they did not know what they pretended to know ; 
then he showed them that they knew nothing ; then he 
told them what they ought to know. Lastly, to sum 
up the praise of Socrates, remember that two thousand 
years ago, while men were worshipping the stones on 
which they trod, and the insects which crawled beneath 
their feet; — two thousand years ago, with the bowl of 
poison in his hand, Socrates said, "I am persuaded that 
" my death, which is now just coming, will conduct 
" me into the presence of the gods, who are the most 
" righteous governors, and into the society of just and 
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'^ good men ; and I derive confidence from the hope tliat 
" something of man remains after death, and that the 
" condition of good men will then be much better than 
" that of the bad." Soon after this he covered himself 
up with his cloak and expired. 

From the Socratic school sprang the Cyrenaic, the 
Eliac, the Meganc, the Academic, and the Cynic. Of 
idl these I shfdl notice only the Academic, because all 
the rest are of very inferior note. 

Of all the disciples of Socrates, Plato, though he calls 
himself the least, was certainly the most celebrated. 
As long as philosophy continued to be studied among 
the Greeks and Komans, his doctrines were taught, and 
bis name revered. Even, to the present day his writings 
give a tinge to the language and speculations of philo- 
sophy and theology. Of the majestic beauty of Plato's 
style, it is almost impossible to convey an adequate 
idea. He keeps the understanding up to a high pitch 
of enthusiasm longer than any existing writer ; and, in 
reading Plato, zeal and animation seem rather to be the 
re^pdar feelings than the casual effervescence of the 
mind. He appears almost disdaining the mutability 
and imperfection of the earth on which he treads, to be 
drawing down fire from heaven, and to be seeking 
among the gods above, for the permanent, the beautiful 
and tile grand! In contrasting the vigour and the 
magnitude of his conceptions with the extravagance of 
his philosophical tenets, it is almost impossible to avoid 
wishing that he had confined himself to the practice of 
eloquence ; and, in this way giving range and expansion 
to the mind which was struggling within him, had be- 
come one of those femous orators who 

" Wielded kt will that fierce deInoc^Bti^ 
Shook th' Knenal, and fulmin'd over Greece 
To Hacedon and Artaxerxes' thmne." 

After having said so much of his language, I am 
afraid I must proceed to his philosophy ; observing 
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always, that, in stating it, I do not always pretend tff 
understand it, and do not even engage to defend it. 
In comparing the very few marks of sobriety and dis- 
cretion with the splendour of his genias, 1 have often 
exclaimed as Prince Henry did about Falstaff's bill, — 
" Oh, monatrous I but one halfpennyworth of bread to 
" this intolerable deal of sack ! " 

His notion was, that the principles out of which the 
world was composed were three in number, — the sub- 
ject matter of things, their spedfic essences, and the 
sensible objects themselves. These last, he conceived 
to have no probable or durable existence, but to be 
always in a state of fluctuation : — but then there were 
certain everlasting patterns and copies, from which 
every thing had been made, and which he denominated 
their specific essences. For instance, the individual 
rose which I amell at this instant, or a j»irticular pony 
upon which I cast my eye, are objects of sense whicji 
have no durable existence ; — the individual idea I have 
of them this moment is not numerically the same as the 
idea which I had the moment before ; just as tbe river 
which I pass now is not the same river which I passed 
half an hour before, because the individual water in 
which I trod has glided away : therefore these appear- 
ances of the rose, and the pony, are of very little im- 
portance ; but there is somewhere or other an eternal 
pony, and an eternal rose, after the pattern of which 
one and the other have been created. The same with 
actions as with things. If Plato had seen one person 
make a bow to another, he would have said that the 
particular bow was a mere visible species; but there was 
an unchanging bow which had existed from all eternity, 
and which was the model and archetype and specific 
essence of all other bows. But, says Plato, all things 
in this world are individuals. We see this man, and 
that man, and the other man; hut a man — the general 
notion of a man — we do not, and cannot gain from our 
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: therefore we have existed in some previous state, 
where we have gained these notions of universal natures. 
In childhood, where human creatures are governed hy 
the feelings of the hody, these general ideas are for- 
gotten ; but in proportion as reason assumes the reina 
of empire, we call to mind these eternal exemplars^ of 
which our understanding had before taken notice in a 
previous state of existence. Thus, to form general 
ideas was merely an act of memory ; — and in this 
manner Plato attempted to overcome a difficulty which, 
two thousand years afterwards, drove Malebranche to a 
theory equally extravagant, was too hard for Mr. Locke, 
and was settled, at last, by the extraordinary acuteness 
of Bishop Berkeley. 

Plato's ideas of virtue were these: he divided the soul 
into three different natures — reason, or the governing 
power; the passions founded on pride and resentment, 
or the irascible part of our nature ; and the passions 
which have pleasure for their object, and which we 
commonly call by the name of appetites. Virtue, ac- 
cording to this system, then exhibited herself when each 
of these three faculties of the mind confined itself to its 
proper office, without attempting to encroach upon that 
of any other; — when reason directed, and passion 
obeyed; and when each passion performed its proper 
duty easily, and without reluctance. Of this system it 
may be shortly remarked, that it is generally good as 
far as it goes, but that it does not go &r enough ; for if 
you tell me that prudence and propriety are the test of 
virtue, I ask you why are they the test of virtue ? If 
you can give me no reason, why do you call them so ? 
and if you can, the system does not reach the founda- 
tion of morals, or affijrd me the ultimate reason why one 
action is better than another. 

The school of Plato long continued famous, but passed 
through several changes ; on account of which it was 
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distinguished into the old, the middle, and the new 
Academy. The old Academy consisted of those fol- 
lowers of Plato who taught his doctrine without cor- 
ruption. It was the doctrine of the new Academy 
(founded by Carneades) that the senses, the under- 
standing, and the imagination, frequently deceive us, 
and therefore cannot be infallible judges of truth ; but 
that, from the impressions which we perceive to be 
produced on the mind by means of the senses, we infer 
appearances of truth or probabilities : these impressions 
Carneades called phantasies or images. He maintained 
that they do not always correspond to the real nature 
of things; and that diere is no infallible method of 
determining when they are true or &lse. Nevertheless, 
with respect to the conduct of life and the pursuit of 
happiness, Carneades held, that probable appearances 
are a sufficient guide, because it is unreasonable not to 
allow some degree of credit to those witnesses who 
commonly give a true report. 

Of protwbilities Carneades made the following scale : 
— The lowest degree was, where the mind, in the casual 
occurrence of any single image, perceived in it nothing 
contrary to nature or truth. The second was, when the 
circumstances by which that image was accompanied 
afforded no appearance of inconsistency or incongruity 
which might lead us to suspect the truth of the sensa- 
tion : as, for instance, if I think I see a horse, the cir- 
cumstance of his appearing at the same time to be 
grazing in a meadow is an additional corroboration a£ 
the truth of the sensation ; but if I think 1 see a horse 
upon the top of a house, the circumstances which ac- 
company this idea of the horse, ought to go some way 
to convince me I am mad, or dreaming. The last point 
in the scale of probabilities I can really hardly distin- 
guish from the second ; it seems only a longer and more 
serious pause, a more cautious and minute examination 
of the evidence of the senses ; — and thus much of the 
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philosophy of the new Academy (stripped of the magis- 
terial and ostentatious garb in which all the Grecian 
schools tricked out their theories) seems to be good 
plain sense. All knowledge founded upon the evidence 
of the senses is, and can be, BirieUy speaking, nothing 
more than probable evidence. The mathematics alone 
afford us certain evidence. 

The shades of difference between the middle Academy 
and the new are so slight, and the sketch I am attempt- 
ing fo give must necessarily be so very summary, that I 
shall pass over this first ramification of the Platonic 
school to the philosophy of Aristotle ; humbly imploring 
the forgiveness of those disciples of Arcesilaus, and 
favourers of the middle Academy, who may happen to 
be present this day at the Institution. 

Whoever is fond of the biographical art as a repo- 
sitory of the actions and the fortunes of great men, may 
enjoy an agreeable specimen of its certainty in the life 
of Aristotle. Some writers say he was a Jew ; others, 
that he got all his information from a Jew, that he kept 
an apothecary's shop, and was an atheist ; others say, 
on the contrary, that he did not keep an apothecary's 
shop, and that he was a Trinitarian. Some say he 
respected the religion of his country ; others that he 
offered sacrifices to his wife, and made h3rmns in &vour 
of bis father-in-law. Some are of opinion he was poi- 
soned by the priests ; others are clear that he died of 
vexation because he could not discover the causes of 
the ebb and flow in the Euripus. We now care or 
know so little about Aristotle, that Mr. Fielding, in one 
of his novels, says, " Aristotle is not such a fool as 
" many people believe, who never read a syllable of bis 
" works." 

Before the Keformation his morals used to be read 
to the people in some of the churches of Germany, in- 
stead of the Scriptures ; his philosophy bad an exclusive 
monopoly granted to it by the parliament of Paris, who 
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forbad the use of any other in FraDce ; and the Presi- 
dent De Thou informs ua, that Paul de Foix, one of the 
most learned and elegant men of hia time, in passing 
through Ferrara, refused to see the fiimoua Patiiciua, 
or to meet him at any third house, because he disbe* 
lieved in some of the doctrines of Aristotle. Certainly 
the two human beings who have had the greatest in* 
fluence upon the understandings of mankind have been 
■Aristotle and Lord Bacon. To Lord Bacon we are 
indebted for an almost daily extension' of our knowledge 
of the laws of nature in the outward world ; and the 
same modeet and cautious spirit of inquiry extended to 
Moral Philosophy, will probably at last give us dear, 
intelligible ideas of our spiritual nature. Every suc- 
ceeding year is an additional confinnation to us that 
we are travelling in the true path of knowledge ; and 
as it brings in fresh tributes of science for the increase 
of human happiness, it extorts from ua fresh tributes of 
praise to the guide and father of true philosophy. To 
the understanding of Aristotle, equally vast, perhaps, 
and equally original, weare indebted for fifteen hundred 
years of quibbling and ignorance ; in which the earth 
fell under the tyranny of words, and philosophers quar- 
relled with one another, like drunken men in dark rooms 
■who hate peace without knowing why they fight, or 
seeing how to take aim. Professors were multiplied 
without the world becoming wiser j and volumes of 
Aristotelian philosophy were written which, if piled one 
upon another, would have equalled the Tower of Babel 
in height, and far exceeded it in confusion. Such are 
the obligations we owe to the mighty Stagirite; for 
that he loas of very mighty understanding, the broad 
circumference and the deep root of bis philosophy most 
lamentably evince. His treatises on Government, on 
Rhetoric, on Poetry, are still highly valued. I have 
been speaking of him as a natural philosopher, as a 
metaphysician, and as a lo^cian. I would refer those 
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■who are great sticMers for Aristotle's various treatises 
on morals to Grotiua' critique on them iu hia treatise 
on Peace and War, and to Barbeyrac'a preface to 
Puffendorf. Of his experiments Lord Bacon says, that, 
of all the ancient philosophers, Arifitotle ma the greatest 
enemy to experimental philosophy ; for he first of all 
Iwd down a ^eory in his own mind, and then distorted 
his experiments to support it. In hia treatise on 
Government there are some very enormous and atro- 
cious doctrines. 

Aristotle held, that all aonrihle objects were made up 
of two principles, both of which he calls equally sub- 
stances, — the matter and the specific essence. He was 
not obliged to hold, like Plato, that those principles 
existed prior in order of time to the objects which they 
afterwards composed. They were prior, he said, in 
nature, but not in time (accorcUng to a distinction 
which was of use to him upon many other occasions). 
He distinguished also between actual and potential 
existence : by the first, understanding what is commonly 
meant by exbtence, or reality ; by the second the bare 
possibili^ of existence. Neither the material essence 
of body could, according to him, exist actually without 
being determined by some specific essence to some par- 
ticular class of being, nor any specific essence without 
being embodied in some portion of matter. Each of 
these two principles, however, could exist potentially in 
a separate state. That matter existed potentially which, 
being endowed with a particular form, could be brought 
into actual existence ; and that form existed potentially 
which, by being embodied in a particular portion of 
matter, could in the same manner be called forth into 
the class of complete realities. What diflterence there 
is between the potential existence of Aristotle, and the 
separate essences of Plato, and what foundation there is 
in reality either for the one or the other, I confess 
myself wholly at a loss to comprehend. 
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Virtue, according to this philosopher, consists in the 
habit of mediocrity according to right reason. Every 
particular virtue, according to him, lies in a medium 
between two opposite vices ; of which the one offends 
from being too much, the other from being too tittle 
affected by a particular species of objects. Thus, the 
virtue of fortitude ties in the middle between the oppo- 
site extremes of cowardice and rashness ; of which the 
one offends from being too much, the other too little 
affected by the objects of fear. And magnanimity, in 
the same manner, is a sort of medium estimation of 
our own dignity, equally removed from the extremes of 
arrogance and pusillanimity. 

Aristotle, when he made virtue to consist in practical 
habits, had it probably in view to oppose the doctrine 
of Plato, who seems to have been of opinion that just 
sentiments and reasonable judgments, concerning what 
was fit to be done or avoided, were alone sufficient to 
constitute the moat perfect virtue. Virtue, according 
to Plato, might be considered as a sort of science ; and 
no man, he thought, could see clearly what was right 
and wrong, and not act accordingly. Aristotle, on the 
contrary, was of opinion, that no conviction of the 
understanding could get the better of inveterate habits ■, 
and that good morals arose not from knowledge, but 
from action. 

Next comes the Stoic sect, whose founder was Zeno.* 
Zeno was bom at Cyprus, and was the son of a mer- 
chant, who, having frequent occasion in his mercantile 
capacity to visit Athens, bought for his son several of 
the writings of the most eminent Socratic philosophers. 
These he read with great avidity, and from th^r 

* According to Zeno, the founder of the Stoical doctrine, erer; uunud 
wai bj nUure rectHiimended to its own care ; and wai eadowed with the 
principle of self-lore, tluit it might eadeAvonr to preMrre, not onlj it8 exist- 
ence, but ill the different parti of its nature, in the beat and most perfect 
BtAte of which they were capable.— .<U<ii)i Anitt'* Theory o/ Moral SentiinenU, 
T<d. ii. part yii. Kct 2. 
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perusal laid the foundation of his philosophical fame. 
In the course of his mercaDtile pursuits he ireighted a 
ship for Athens, with a very valoahle cargo of Phceni- 
dan purple, which he completely lost by shipwreck on 
the coast, near the Fineaa. A very acute man, who 
found himself in a state of sudden and complete poverty 
at Athens, would naturally enough think of taming 
philosopher, both as by its doctrines it inspired him 
with some consolation for the loss of his Phoenician 
purple, and by its profits afforded him some chance of 
subsistence without it. After attending various masters 
of the Cynic school, which was then in high reputation, 
he put forth his own system of opinions, upon which 
was formed the Stoic school, one of the most consider- 
able in ancient Greece. 

The opinions of the Stoics upon the intellectual part 
of our nature, were either the same as, or very nearly 
allied to, those of Plato and Aristotle ; though they 
were often disguised in very different language. Tiie 
accounts of the morality of the Stoics I shall read to you 
from the very beautiful epitome which Dr. Adam Smith 
has given of their doctrines in the second volume of his 
" Theory of Moral Sentiments" (p. 186.). " The self- 
" love of man embraced, if I may say so, his body and 
" all its different members, his mind and aH its different 
" faculties and powers, and desired the preservation and 
" muntenance of them all in their best and most perfect 
*' condition. Whatever tended to support this state of 
" existence was, therefore, by nature pointed out .to him 
" aa fit to be chosen ; and whatever tended to destroy it 
" as fit to be rejected. Thus health, strength, agility, 
" and ease of body, as well as the external conveniences 
" which could promote these — wealth, power, honours, 
" the respect and esteem of those we live with — were 
" naturally pointed out to us as things eligible, and of 
" which the possession was preferable to the want. On 
*' the other hand, sickness, infirmity, unwieldiness, pain 
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" of body, as well as all the external incohveniencea 
" which tend to occasion or bring on any of them — 
" poverty, the want of authority, the contempt or hatred 
" of those we live with — were, in the same manner, 
" poinlied out to us as things to be shunned and avoided. 
*' In each of those two opposite classes of objects, there 
*' were some which appeared to be more the otigects 
" either of cboice or rejection than others in the same 
" class. Thus, in the first class, health appeared evi- 
" dently preferable to strength. Mid strength to agility; 
" reputation to power, and power to riches. And thus, 
" too, in the second class, sickness was ntore to be 
" avoided than uDwieldiness of body, ignominy than 
'* poverty, and poverty than the loss of power. Virtue, 
" and the propriety of conduct, consisted in choosing 
" and rejecting all different objects and circumstances 
" according as they were by nature rendered more or 
" less the objects of choice or rejection ; in selecting 
" always from among the several objects of choice pre- 
*' seated to us that which was most to be chosen whea 
" we could not obtain them all ; in selecting, too, out of 
" the several objects of rejection offered to us, that 
" which was least to be avoided when it was not in our 
" power to avoid them all. By choosing and rejecting 
" with this just and accurate discernment, by thus be- 
" stowing upon every object the precise degree of atten- 
" tion it deserved, according to the place which it held 
" in this natural scale of things, we maintained, accord- 
" ing to the Stoics, that perfect rectitude of conduct 
'* which constituted the essence of virtue. This was 
" what they called to live consistently, to live according 
" to nature, and to obey those laws and directions whic^ 
" nature, or the Author of Nature, bad prescribed for 
" our conduct." 

From the philosophy of the Stoics I shall proceed to 
one of a very different complexion, the sect of Epicurus. 

Epicurus was the son of a schoolmaster and a woman 
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who gained her livelihood by curing diseaaes by m^c, 
driving away ghosts, and performing other services 
equally marvellous. The circumstance which first 
turned his attention to philosophy is said to have been, 
that, on reading the works of Hesiod, he consulted his 
master upon the meaning of the word chaos. The peda- 
gogue, unable to solve the point, instead of scourging 
him for asking too difficult a question, as is commonly 
the custom, referred him to the philosophers for an 
explanation. To the philosophers, as soon as an oppor- 
tunity offered, he had recourse for more information 
than he could gain from schoolmasters, and acquired all 
he could glean from Pampbilus a Platonist, Nausiphanes 
a Pythagorean, and Pyrrho the Sceptic. He was at 
Athens also a student, while Xenocrates taught in the 
Academy, and Theophrastus in the Lyceum. When 
Cicero therefore calls him a self-taught philosopher, we 
are not to understand by that expression that he was 
never instructed in the tenets of other masters, but that 
his system of philosophy was the result of his own 
reflections, after comparing the doctrines of other sects. 
In the thirty-second year of his age he opened a school 
at Mytilene, Not satisfied, however, with the narrow 
sphere of philosophical fame which this obscure situa- 
tion afforded him, he repaired to Athens, purchased a 
pleasant garden, where he took up his residence and 
taught his philosophy; — and hence his disciples were 
called the philosophers of the garden. The Mendship 
of the Epicurean sect is described by Cicero, in his 
treatise " De Finibus," as unexampled in the history of 
human attachments; and Valerius Maximus relates a 
memorable example of friendship between Polycrates 
and Hippoclides, two disciples of this sect. It is im- 
possible, however, to receive these accounts without 
some sort of mistrust. A set of graminivorous meta- 
physicians, living together in a garden, and employing 
their whole time in aots of benevolence towards each 
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other, carries with it such an air of romance, that I am 
afraid it must be coDsiderably lowered, and rendered 
more tasteless, before it can be brought down to the 
standard of credibility and the probabilities of real life. 
At least we maj be tolerably sure, that if half a dozen 
metaphysicians, such as metaphysicians are in these 
modem days, were to live in a garden in Battersea or 
Kew, that their friendship would not be of very long 
duration; and thdr learned labours would probably 
be interrupted by the same reasons which prevented 
Reaumur's spiders from spinning, — they fabricated a 
very beautiful and subtle thread, but, unfortunately, 
they were so extremely fond of fighting, that it was 
impossible to keep them together in the same place. 

There are two totally opposite accounts of the lives 
and doctrines of the Epicureans:— the one, that they 
only recommended and pursued such sort of pleasures 
as they deemed not inconsistent with that virtuous 
tranquillity which was the chief end of their philosophy ; 
the opposite opinion goes to fix upon them the charge 
of shameless and unlimited debauchery. Unfortunately, 
all the writings of Epicurus (by far the most prolific 
writer among the Grecian philosophers) have perished, 
with the exception of a very few fragments dispersed 
among ancient authors. It is probable, however, that 
both accounts are true ; for it must be observed, that 
the philosophy of Epicurus, in its most favourable garb, 
contains within itself a principle of rapid corruption : 
it is precisely that which may inhabit a great and vigo- 
rous mind with safety, but which, dispersed abroad 
among all the medley of human minds and dispositions, 
would shoot up into rank licentiousness. 

Epicurus held that thero are three instruments of 
judgment — sense, preconception, and passion. Sense, 
he was of opinion, could never he deceived : though the 
judgment founded upon the representations of the senses 
might be either true or false. For instance, if a pei*son 
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of imperfect sight were to mistake the head of a post for 
the head of a cow, Epicurus would contend that the eye 
conveyed to the mind a notice of every ray of light that 
acted upon it in this instance, and that the mind had 
determined hastily upon the evidence presented to it. 
Every opinion he thought to be true which was attested, 
or not contradicted, by the senses. Lastly, opinions 
might be received as true, which were established by 
some immediate inference from the senses : as, if I see 
any thing move, it is a plain proof there must be a 
vacuum in nature, to admit of the motion of any body 
whatever ; and the contrary opinion, that there is no 
vacuum, cannot be true, because it contradicts the evi- 
dence of the senses. By preconceptions he appears to 
have meant what- ^ve denominate general ideas, which 
are formed, he contends, either by the repeated im- 
pression of the senses; by enlarging or diminishing a 
sensation, as in the instances of a giant or of a dwarf; 
by resemblance, as of an unknown city to one which has 
been seen ; or by composition, as in the instance of a 
centaur. Preconception is necessary to enable us to 
inquire, reason, or judge of any thing. Truths not self- 
evident, are to be deduced from some manifest precon- 
ception ; or, where the relation of ideas is obscure, it is 
to be made manifest by the intermediate use of some 
acknowledged principle. 

This philosopher considered the pleasures and pains 
of the body to be the sole objects of desire and aversion. 
That they were always the object of desire and aversion 
he considered to be a matter of fact too notorious to 
require proof; but he contended that they were also the 
sole original object. The pwiis and pleasures of the 
mind, he contended, were all, in the first instance, de- 
rived from those of the body, though they afterwards 
became incomparably more powerful and important, 
because the body feels but for the present moment, — the 
mind joys and grieves, by anticipation and by recollec- 
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tion J therefore to keep the mind easy was at all times 
the most important object. The virtues he thought of 
no importance for themselves, but for their consequences. 
For example, to save a guinea, when you may spend it 
agreeably, is not in itself desirable, for it is rather 
painful at the moment ; but it is important only in its 
consequences. To be temperate, and abstain from a 
particular food, is a virtue not agreeable while it is 
exercised, but by the consequences it produces after it 
is exercised. Thus with justice: if one boy abstain 
from taking away another boy'a pie, it is not because he 
receives any pleasure from not taking away the pie, but 
because he wishes to avoid certain consequences which 
would follow the seizure. Such was the idea Epicurus 
had of virtue : and before I conclude I shall offer a very 
few remarks on his system. 

In the first place, the plan of solving all the pheno- 
mena of the passions by the dread of bodily pain, and 
the love of bodily pleasure, is very simple and beautiful ; 
and I have no doubt that several of the passions com- 
monly supposed to be original, may be proved to be put 
in motion by these springs of the machine : but it will 
not do for all; — for how shall we explain compassion 
by it ? I learn what pain is in another man by knowing 
what it is in myself; but I might know this without 
feeling the pity. I might have been so constituted aa 
to rejoice that another man was in agony : how can you 
prove that my own aversion to pain must necessarily 
make me feel for the pain of another ? I have a great 
horror of breaking my own leg, and I will avoid it by 
all means in my power ; but it does not necessarily 
follow from thence that I should be struck with horror 
because you have broken yours. The reason why we 
do feel horror, is, that nature has superadded to these 
two principles of Epicurus the principle of pity; which, 
unless it can be shown by stronger arguments to be 
derived from any other feeling, must stMid aa an ulti- 
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mate fact in our nature. Did Epicurus mean to say 
that all the pleasures of the mind, aa they. were origi- 
nally derived from the body, still kept the body in 
view ? and that, as we only began to value respect from 
the advantages we gained by i^ so we only continue to 
regard it for the same reason ? If this be the doctrine 
of Epicurus, it betrays an extraordinary ignorance of 
our nature ; because we all know there are innumerable 
objects which we began to value for their advantages, 
which we learn to value for themselves; and for respect, 
men commonly value the thing itself so much more than 
its beneficial consequences, that they every day arc 
found casting away all that fame can give, in order to 
preserve fame itself I might say a great deal more 
upon the philosophy of Epicurus ; but I must not forget 
one of his habits in philosophising, which I dare say will 
meet with the hearty approbation of every body here 
present ; and that was, never to extend any single lec- 
ture to an unreasonable period : in imitation of which 
Epicurean practice, I shall conclude, and finish the his- 
tory of moral philosophy at our nest meeting. 
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[Imperfect'] 

If the very confined plan of these Lectures would allow 
of such an extended review of the history of moral phi- 
losophy, the proper method of resuming the subject 
from the concluding period of the schools purely Grecian 
would be, to trace the introduction of Grecian philosophy 
into the East, from the expedition of Alexander, and the 
effects it produced upon the mythology of the oriental 
theology. The same philosophy was introduced, by the 
same conquest, into Egypt ; and the greatest encourage- 
ment given to learning and learned men by the suc- 
cessors of Alexander in that government. When the 
remains of the Pythagorean school fled from Italy into 
Egypt, an alliance took place between the Egyptian, 
Platonic, and Pythagorean systems ; and from this 
heterogeneous compound, philosophy and theology as- 
sumed a new form. 

When the philosophers, under Ptolemy Physcon, were 
driven from Egypt into Asia, upon their return the 
oriental philosophy was added to the mass, and the con- 
fusion of opinions was completed in the Eclectic sect. 

Into Rome, the Grecian philosophy was not intro- 
duced without considerable difficulty. For when Car- 
neades, Diogenes, and Critolaus were sent to Rome on 
an embassy from the Athenians, and the Roman youths 
of distinction flocked together to hear the philosophers, 
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it vras thought necessary, after dismissing the ambassa- 
dors houourably, to pass a decree that no philosopher 
should reside at Rome. Soon after, however, when 
Scipio Africanus, Ltelius, and Furius visited Athens in a 
military capacity, they frequented the schools of the 
philosophers, and became acquainted with their doctrines. 
The example of these noble Romans was soon followed 
by many others. Lucullus, who was instructed in phi- 
losophy by Antiochus the Ascalonite, erected a magnifi- 
cent library at his house, which he opened for the use 
of the learned ; and, by that means, allured many phi- 
losophers of every different sect to settle at Rome. 
Sylla, after the siege of Athens, first brought to light 
the writings of Aristotle, and conveyed them to Rome. 
From the period of Lucullus and Sylla, every one of the 
Grecian sects had its patrons and followers among the 
Romans; but, so far as I know, no original sect of 
philosophy ever sprang up among that people. 

The philosophy which, a little before the Christian 
sera, emanated from the remains of the doctrine of 
Zoroaster, had many followers in various parts of Asia. 
Of these, not a few passed over into Egypt, and con- 
taminated not only the Pagan, but the Christian and 
Jewish schools ; producing among the Jews the Cabba- 
listic mysteries, and among the Christians the Gnostic 
heresies. Among the Jews, the Samaritans embraced 
a mixed system of religion, partly Jewish and partly 
Pagan ; and, adding to these certain doctrines of the 
oriental school, produced the heresy of Simon Magus. 
The interpretation of the law called Cabbala was 
brought over from Egypt to Palestine by Simeon Shet- 
tach. After this, there were learned men among the 
Jews who studied Pagan philosophy, such as Josephua 
the historian. Of the origin of the sects which existed 
before the destruction of Jerusalem — the Sadducees, 
Pharisees, Essenes, and Therapeutics — we know httle 
or nothing. 
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After the destruction of Jerusalem, their learned men 
who escaped the general ruin erected schoob at Jamnia, 
Tiberias, and Lydda ; and among the Jewish schools 
erected at Babylon, the Babylonian Talmud was com- 
piled. The traditionary mystical wisdom, so called by 
special indulgence, was studied by the learned Jews tlU 
near the tenth century. At this time the Jews, perse- 
cuted by the Saracens, fled into Spain ; where they paid 
considerable attention to Pagan learning, and translated, 
among other things, the writings of Aristotle, from the 
Arabic into the Hebrew language. 

When Mahomet first appeared among the Arabians, 
philosophy could hardly be said to exist among them. 
At the beginning of the dynasty of the Abbassides they 
first began to show a disposition for science ; and under 
Al Mammon, in the ninth century, learning and philo- 
sophy of every kind flourished among them. These 
were greatly aided by the numerous Christian libraries 
which fell into their possession. Public schools were 
instituted and long flourished at Bagdat, Bassora, and 
Bochara ; and, as the empire of the Saracens extended 
over the West, they carried with them their zeal for the 
promotion of knowledge. 

The dark ages of Europe may be divided into four 
periods — from Alcuin, who was the cause of the renewal 
of public instruction ; 2dly, the period of Roscelin, who 
gave rise to the celebrated controversy between the 
Nominalists and Kealists. The third period, in which 
Aristotelian metaphysics, obscured by passing through 
the Arabian channel, were applied, with wonderful 
subtlety, to the elucidation of Christianity, begins with 
Albert and ends with Durand. The fourth period is the 
arrival of the learned Greeks who were expelled from 
Constantinople. This was the period in which the 
Genius of Science rose up from the dust and ashes, and, 
mindful of his past glory, began to resume his ancient 
dominion over the humnn mind. 
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" Behold 1 cacb Muse, in Leo's goMcn dajs. 
Starts from lier trance, and trims licr wiihor'U bays. 
Rome's ancient Genius, o'er its ruins ipreail, 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his rev'iend head. 
With sweeter notes eacli rising temple rung; 
A BaphacI painted, and a Vida sung." 

The first great name after this period of the restora- 
tion of learning was that of Lord Bacon ; to whom, 
however, we are more indebted for the opportunity of 
applying those rules of philosophising which he laid 
do^vn for the pursuit of physical science, than for any 
thing he did directly for raorals. It is supposed that 
Descartes never read any of Bacon's writings ; thougK 
there is good reason to believe that we are indebted to 
them for the original idea of Grotius' work on natural 
law, which he afterwards carried into execution at the 
earnest solicitation of the famous Nicholas Paresi. " We 
" must consider Grotius," says Barbeyrac (in his preface 
to Puffendorf), " we must consider Grotius as the first 
" who broke the ice : nor can we, without the blackest 
" envy, or the grossest ignorance, deny to him an 
" extraordinary clearness of understanding, exquisite 
" discernment, profound meditation, universal erudition, 
" a prodigious extent of reading, a sincere love of truth, 
" and a laborious application to study, among various 
" interruptions, and the vast variety of duties imposed 
" upon bira by situations of the highest trust and iin- 
*' portance." 

" The wonder of Grotius," says Barbeyrac, '* ia, that 
" his good sense has been able, in so astonishing a 
"manner, to remedy the darkness and deficiencies of 
" his times ; " and this is certainly the real and proper 
defence ofi and the just style of criticism for, every 
writer. 

Two very eminent men, Mr. Hume and Mr. Home 
Tooke, have spoken with a great spirit of depreciation, 
and even of contempt, of John Locke. I confess there 
is a sort of ingratitude of science in this, which it is 
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very difficult to bear with patience. It is truly painful 
to see the great teachers of mankind insulted and dis- 
dained by those, whose very talents and sagacity have 
been fostered by their laboura. It would be as uncandid 
and as unjust that those who are now cultivating the 
earth with so much skill and science, should sneer at 
the coarse but necessary labours of their ancestora, who 
cleared the impenetrable woods, drained the stagnant 
marshes, banked out the encroachments of the si^a, and, 
by the sweat and the struggles of industry, left the 
earth ready for the refinements of science. To whatever 
height we may carry all human knowledge, I hope we 
shall never forget those energetic and enterprising men 
who met the difficulty in its rudest shape. That Grotius 
will never be forgotten, as thef * • 

After this period, the schools of Moral Philosophy 
may be divided into thpse of Locke, Descartes, and Leib- 
nitz, originating in England, France, and Germany. 

Descartes was, at an early period of life, so disgusted 
with the uncertainty which appeared to him to hang 
over every science which he attempted to cultivate, that 
lie quitted a life of study altogether, and turned soldier 
and man of pleasure. So strong, however, is the 
original bent and direction of men's minde, that the 
first instance of bis prowess recorded in the Dutch army 
is, an attack upon an eminent mathematician at Breda, 
for some erroneous doctrines which Descartes conceived 
him to entertain respecting that science. From the 
Dutch service, Descartes entered into the Bavarian 
army ; and there, instead of attending to any subjects 
connected with his profession, he busied himself in en- 
deavouring to comprehend the Rosicrucian mysteries. 
At last, Descartes quitted the military profession, retired 
to Holland, and published there his system of philo- 
sophy which soon engaged the attention of learned men 

f [Tiic conclusion of (liia sentence lins been on tbe outside cover oF (lie 
JtS, book, nnd torn off.] 
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ill every quarter of Europe. In this country the Car- 
tesian system obtained such a degree of credit, that Sir 
Charles Cavendish, brother to the Duke of Newcastle, 
gave him an invitation to settle here ; and Charles the 
First gave him reason to expect a very liberal appoint- 
ment. Descartes would certainly have accepted the 
oiFer if the civil wars had not immediately afterwards 
banished all consideration for learning and learned men. 
He afterwards accepted an invitation from Christina, 
Queen of Sweden, and, in four months after his arrival, 
fell a sacrifice to the rigour of the climate. 

The account of Descartes' philosophy I shall read to 
you from Dr. Reid's " Intellectual Powers,"* where it ts 
stated with admirable precision, and commented on with 
great good sense. " Descartes, about the middle of tlie 
" last century, dissatisfied with the materia prima, the 
" substantial forms, and the occult, qualities of the Peripa- 
" tetics, conjectured boldly that tlie heavenly bodies of 
" our system are carried round by a vortex or whirl- 
" pool of subtle matter, just as straws and chaff" are 
"carried round in a tub of water. He conjectured, 
'* that the soul is seated in a small gland in the brain, 
" called the pineal gland: that there, as in her chamber 
" of presence, she receives intelligence of every thing 
" that affects the senses, by means of a subtle fluid con- 
" tained in the nerves, called the animal spirits ; and 
" that she dispatches these animal spirits as her mes- 
" sengers, to put in motion the several muscles of the 
" body, as there is occasion. By such conjectures as 
" these, Descartes could account for every phenomenon 
" in nature, in such a plausible manner, as gave satis- 
" faction to a great port of the learned world for more 
" than half a century. 

" Such conjectures in philosophical matters have com- 
" monly got the name of hypotheses or theories ; and the 
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" invention of an hypothesis, founded on some slight 
" probabilities, which accounts for many appearances in 
'' nature, has been considered as the highest attainment 
" of a philosopher. If the hypothesis hang well toge- 
'* ther, is embellished by a lively imagination, and serve 
" to account for common appearances, it is considered 
" by many as having all the qualities that should recom- 
" mend it to our belief, and all that ought to be required 
" in a philosophical system. 

"There is such proneness in men of genius to invent 
" hypotheses, and in others to acquiesce in them as the 
" utmost which the human faculties can attain in phi- 
"losophy, that it is of the last consequence to the 
" progress of real knowledge, that men should have 
" a clear and distinct understanding of the nature of 
*' hypotheses in philosophy, and of the regard that is 
" due to them. 

" Although some conjectures may have a considerable 
" degree of probability, yet it is evidently in the nature 
" of conjecture to be uncertain. In every case, the 
" assent ought to be proportioned to the evidence ; 
" for to believe firmly what has but a small degree of 
" probability, is a manifest abuse of our underetand- 
" ing. Now, though we may, in many cases, form 
" very probable conjectures concerning the works of 
" men, every conjecture we can form with regai*d 
" to the works of God, has as little probability as the 
" conjectures of a child with regard to the works of 
" a man." 

The merits of Descartes are briefly these : ~ that he 
revolted against the Aristotelian tyranny, and overthrew 
it ; that he was the first philosopher who drew a fixed 
and definite line between matter and spirit ; that he was 
the first philosopher who taught mankind that the only 
source of this sort of knowledge was an accurate con- 
templation of the human mind. Malebranche, Locke, 
Berkeley, were all taught this lesson by Descartes ; he, 
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as AvcU aa Lord Bacon, laid this foundation, and led us 
into that tract which all wise men now allow to be the 
only one in which we can expect euccesa. 

The most illuatrioua of hia disciplea were Boaauet, 
Fenelon, and Malebranche ; and the extraordinary aya- 
tem of Spinosa has, I fancy, aome connection with Car- 
teaianism. Malebranche was clearly the forerunner of 
Berkeley: so much so, indeed, that there is not a single 
argument of the biahop'a but what may be found stated 
with equal force in Malebranche- His ayatem briefly 
was, that there is no material world, and that all the 
ideas of a material world we gain from the intimate 
presence of the Deity in our own minds. The systeffi 
of Malebranche was adopted by an English clergyman 
of the name of Norris, in an essay which he calls the 
" Theory of the Intellectual World" and which he pub- 
lished in 2 vols., in the year 1701. 

In Kngland, the Carteaian philosophy, thougli his 
name was held in high estimation, never took any root : 
in fact, the English, for the first half-century of the 
Cartesian philosophy, were so occupied with civil war, 
hypocrisy, and profligacy, that they had no leisure to 
attend to systems of philosophy. In France, its native 
country, the Cartesian moral philosophy has entirely 
yielded to the philosophy of Locke ; and his natural 
philosophy to that of Newton : and Germany Is at pre- 
sent entirely divided between the old schools of Wolfe 
and Leibnitz, and the modem system of the celebrated 
Professor Kant. 

M. Degerando, in the true French style, endeavours 
to show that Locke was preceded in many of hia disco- 
veries by Gassendi, a Frenchman, whose philosophy was 
made known to this country by Walter Charleton, thirty- 
six years before the first publication of Locke'a Essay. 
I om wholly incapable of answering this charge, as I am 
entirely ignorant of Gassendi's writings ; but I should 
strongly auspect, from the aimplicity and honeaty of Mr. 
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Locke's character, he would not have borrowed from 
any other writer any material part of his doctrines, 
without the most scrupulous avowal of the source from 
whence it was derived. 

Locke agreed with Descartes in thinking that we 
perceive by means of some intermediate agent between 
the object and the mind ; he disagreed with him as to 
the origin of our ideas, — Descartes being of opinion that 
some were innate, and Locke conceiving that they were 
all derived either from our senses or from the power we 
possess of reflecting on the operations of our under- 
standings. They differed with regard to the essence of 
matter and mind. Descartes believed that the essence 
of mind consisted in thought, and had a very singular 
idea that the essence of matter consisted in extension. 
Locke very properly determined that the word essence 
has no meaning ; and that we know nothing about the 
essence of either one or the other, and never can know 
any thing at all about essences. 

With respect to innate ideas, it has been objected to 
Mr. Locke that he has not sufficiently explained the 
meaning of the word. Does he mean connate ideas, 
that develope themselves as soon as we are born ? if so, 
the dispute is quite insignificant. If Mr. Locke mean 
by the word idea (as I believe he may be shown to do) 
any impression or passion of our nature, does it not 
seem very strange to deny that self-love, anger, and pity 
are innate, though some of these do not develope them- 
selves at the immediate period of our birth? In his 
account of the formation of abstract general ideas, Mr. 
Locke has been, as is generally thought, completely 
confuted by Bishop Berkeley: in that notion which he 
held, in common mth all his predecessors, of an inter- 
mediate agent between the mind and the outer world, 
he has been refuted by Dr. Reid. His book upon the Use 
and Abuse of Language is generally considered as one 
of the most valuable in his Essay. The wonder is, that 
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80 few important errors should be discovered in a work 
which takes up the science of the human mind at so 
barbarous a period, and which lias stood for a century 
the critical Inquisition of the ablest men in the keenest 
and most inquisitive of all the branches of knowledge. 

One of the most extraordinary men who appeared 
after Locke was Berkeley, Bishop of Cloyne in Ireland ; 
of whom Pope says, that there was given 

" To Berktieif every virtue under heaven;" 

and of whom Bishop Atterbury said, that, " before he 
" saw that gentleman, he did not think that so much 
'* understanding, ao much knowledge, so much inno- 
" cence, and so much humility, had been the portion of 
" any but angels." To give a clear notion of the 
Bishop's theory, we must, for a moment, advert to Mr. 
Locke's doctrines on the same subject. He thought, 
for instance, that there were outward objects; some 
intermediate agents coming from that outward agent, 
which excited the idea in the raind ; and, lastly, that 
there was the mind itself. For instance, that there was 
a moon, an image coming from the moon, an idea excited 
by that image, and a mind in which that image existed. 
Now, says Bishop Berkeley, you allow that you do not 
see the objects themselves, but only certain representa- 
tives fo those objects ; therefore, as you never see the 
objects themselves, what proof have you of their exist- 
ence ? You have none ; and all your notions on these 
aubjects* are fallacious. There is no sun, no moon, no 
stars, nor earth, nor sea, — they are all notions of the 
mind. Such was the system of one of the most pious 
men that ever lived ; and a system by which he hoped 
to put an end for ever to all scepticism and irreligion. 

In this sketch the name of Arthur Collier must not 
be omitted. He was Rector of Langford Magna, near 
Salisbury, and published a book, in 1713, which he calls 
" The Universal Key, or a New Inquiry after Tnith ; 
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" being a Demonstration of the Non-existence or Impos- 
" sibility of an External World." He is a very acute 
man, but a very bad writer; and, what is singular 
enough, he had never read Berkeley's theory (which had 
then been published three years), or Locfee's Essay 
(which had been published twenty-four years). That 
two writers, Berkeley and Collier should meet together 
at such a conclusion, without the smallest knowledge of 
each other's intentions, is certainly a very extraordinary 
fact in the history of philosophy. 

The outward world being thus annihilated, Mr. Hume 
determined to cure men of the absurdity of supposing 
they had any minds; and turned the same sort of 
argument to their destruction. As thought is only a 
representative of mind, and as you never see the ori- 
ginal, how do you know there is any original ? And so, 
in this manner, the rash and extraordinary hypothesis, 
that man is a being made up of body and mind, was 
detected, exposed, and ridiculed. 

In answer to these metaphysical lunacies. Dr. Reid 
has contended, that, for all reasoning, there must be 
some first principles from whence such reasoning origi- 
nates, and which must necessarily be incapable of proof 
or they would not be first principles; and that facts so 
irresistibly ingrafted upon human belief as the existence 
of mind and matter, must be assumed for truths, and 
reasoned upon as such. All that these sceptics have 
said of the outer and the inner world may, with equal 
justice, be applied to every other radical truth. Who 
can prove his own personal identity? A man may 
think himself a clergyman, and believe he has preached 
for these ten years last past ; but I defy him to offer 
any sort of proof that he has not been a fishmonger all . 
thetime-t • • • # • 
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ever doubt that all reasoning mttst end in arbitrary 
belief; — tbat we must, at last, come to that point where 
the only reply can be, " / am so, — this belief is the con- 
" stitution of my nature, — God wiUed it." I grant that 
this reasoning is a ready asylum for ignorance and im- 
becility, and that it affords too easy a relief from the 
pain of rendering a reason; but the most unwearied 
vigour of human talents must at last end there ; the 
wisdom of ages can get no further ; here, after all, the 
porch, the garden, the Academy, the Lyceum, must 
close their labours. 

Much as we are indebted to Dr. Reid for preaching 
up this doctrine, he has certainly executed it very badly; 
and nothing can be more imperfect than the table of 
first principles which he has given us, — an enumeration 
of which is still a desideratum of the highest importance. 
The sceptics may then call the philosophy of the human 
mind merely hypothetical; but if it be so, all other 
knowledge must of course be hypothetical also ; and if 
it be so, and all is erroneous, it will do quite as well as 
reality, if we keep up a certain proportion in our errors : 
for there may be no such things as lunar tables, no sea, 
and no ships; but by falling into one of these errors 
after the other, we avoid shipwreck, or, what is the same 
thing, as it gives the same pain, the idea of shipwreck. 
So with the philosophy of the human mind : I may have 
no memory, and no imagination, — they may be mis- 
takes ; but if I cultivate them both, I derive honour and 
respect from ray fellow-creatures, which may be mistakes 
also ; but they harmonise so well together, that they are 
quite as good as realities. The only evil of errors is, 
that they are never supported by consequences ; if they 
were, they would be as good as realities. Great merit 
is given to Dr. Reid for his destruction of what is called 
the ideal system, but I confess I cannot see the import- 
ant consequences to which it has yet led. 

Oswald, Beattie, and a few more Scotch writers, who 
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are very little known or read, have supported that 
appeal to the common sense of mankind in favour of 
first principles which, in my very humble opinion, was 
so wisely and philosophically instituted by Dr. Reid, 
and which hereafter promises to rear up the strongest 
bulwark against the sceptical school. 

About the year 1730, the Rev. Mr. Gay published a 
dissertation on the fundamenttd, principle of virtue. It 
was not published in a separate form, but prefixed to 
Archdeacon Law's translation of Archbishop King's 
" Origin of Evil." In this dissertation Mr. Gay asserted 
the possibility and explained the mode, of deducing all 
our intellectual pleasures and pains, from the principle 
of association. It was this publication of Mr. Gay wliich 
first induced Dr. Hartley to turn his thoughts to the 
subject ; and the result of his studies was a conviction 
that not only all our intellectual pleasures and pains, 
but that all the phenomena of memory, imagination, 
volition, and reasoning, maybe referred to this principle: 
so that nothing more is requisite to make a man what 
he is, but a sentient principle, ^vith this single property, 
and the influence of such circumstances as he has been 
actually exposed to. As Dr. Hartley was excited to 
this part of bis system by Mr. Gay's dissertation, he 
was led to the next and more reprehensible part of it 
by a query of Sir Isaac Newton's, at the end of his 
" Optics." " Do not the rays of light," says Sir Isaac, 
" in falling upon the bottom of the eye, excite vibrations 
"in the tunica retinae? and do not these vibrations, 
" propagated along the solid fibres of the optic nerves 
" into the brain, cause the sense of seeing ?" This was 
enough for Dr. Hartley's system, which contends that 
the mind receives its notices of things by means of a 
vibration excited in the nerve and brain. When the 
excitement is considerable, he calls it a vibration : when 
less, it is a vibratiuncle. I need not add that all this is a 
mere hypothesis, without a shadow of proof; and that 
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if" it were true it would leave the connection between 
body and mind just as unintelligible as it was before. 
Thia part, however, of Dr. Hartley's system has nothing 
to do with the other, and if it were entirely brushed 
away would leave his doctrines of association untouched. 
These doctrines have certainly made no great fortune 
on the Continent ; and none in Scotland, where every 
man is a metaphysician. Their most able defender here 
has been Dr. Priestley, who has left out Hartley's vibra- 
tions, ameliorated his language, and (to use an expres- 
won which will be very well understood at the Royal 
Institution) has completely *' Bum/ordized" his system. 
I have read his book, and, in spite of the disgust which 
the style excites even in this renovated state, it appeared 
to me impossible not to allow that the principle of asso- 
ciation is a much more extensive key to the great phe- 
nomena of our nature than any previous writer had 
considered it to be. At the same time (I say it with 
deference) I could not help thinking that he failed con- 
siderably in the universal and systematic application of 
this principle ; and that the entire building he wished 
to display to the eye was erected with great inequalities 
in strength and skill. I shall barely mention the names 
of Price and Priestley, without offering any comment 
upon their writings; and having so done, I believe I 
have nearly completed the list of all the very consider- 
able writers who have appeared since the time of Locke 
in this country. 

May I be allowed to add to thia splendid list the 
names of two gentlemen now living, — to one of 
whom the world may fairly look for no common im- 
provement of this science, and irom the other of 
whom it has already received it: I mean Sir James 
Mackintosh and Mr. Dugald Stewart. In my expecta- 
tions from the first of these gentlemen, those will not 
think I am too sanguine who have witnessed the cir- 
cumference, the order, and the connection of his know- 
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ledge, his 2eal in prosecating it, his perspicuity in 
det^ling it, and that extraordinary mixture of enter- 
prise and judgment which makes him as new and 
original as he is judicious and safe. Of the latter 
gentleman, if I am not misled by the suavity of his 
manners, the spotless integrity of his life, and the mar- 
vellous effects of that eloquence to which many others 
here can bear witness as well as myself, — if all these 
circumstances do not mislead me, I think I may say 
that never any man baa taken up this science of the 
human mind ^•nth such striking and comprehensive 
views of man's nature. You be^n with thinking you 
are taking up a curious, yet barren, speculation ; and 
you find it, under the masterly hand of this writer, 
gradually unfolding itself into a wide survey of pas- 
sions, motives, and faculties, made in chaste language, 
watched over with correct taste, and adorned with 
beautiful illustrations. He is ever drawing from those 
discussions which, in the hands of common men, are 
mere scholastic subtleties, principles usefol in the con- 
duct of life, and valuable for the improvement of the 
understanding. He is the Jirst writer who ever carried 
a feeling heart and a creative fancy into the depth of 
these abstract sciences, without rendering them a mass 
of declamatory confuMon. He has not rendered his 
metaphysics dry and disgusting, like Eeid ; he has not 
involved them in lofty obscurity, like Plato ; nor has he 
poisoned them with impiety, like Hume. Above all, he 
has that invaluable talent of inspiring the young with 
the love of knowledge, the love of virtue, and that feel- 
ing of modest independence which has ever been the 
ornament of his conduct. I have been his pupil, and 
have received kindness at his hands. Perhaps I am 
over-rating his merit ; but I am truly sincere when I 
say, that I know no reason why he is not ranked among 
the first writers of the English language, except that he 
is still alive ; and my most earnest and hearty wish is, 
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that that cause of his depreuation maj operate for many, 
many years to come ! 

I ought, in point of time, to have mentioned Hobbes 
before ; but as I could not connect him with the school 
of Locke, I was forced to put him out of his proper 
place. Hobbes lived in the reign of Charles the First, 
and was, at one period of hia life, very much connected 
with Descartes, He offered to that philosopher some 
comments on one of his publications, which Descartes 
treated with great contempt; and they separated. 
Though he incurred the contempt of Descartes, he ex- 
cited the astonishment of Leibnit-z by his profundity, 
who always used to speak of him as one of the deepest 
thinkers that ever existed. For the origin of our ideas 
be referred entirely to sensation ; and divided all human 
faculties into conception and imagination. Thinking, 
according to Hobbes, is the succession of one imagina- 
tion after another, — which may be either irregular, or 
regulated with a view to some end. Truth and false- 
hood are attributes, not of things, but of language. The 
intellect, peculiar to man, is a faculty arising from 
speech; and the use of reason is the deduction of remote 
consequences from the definitions of terms. Science is 
tiie knowledge of these consequences. 

There are in animals two kinds of motion, one vital 
and involuntary, the other animal and voluntary. The 
latter, if It tend towards an object, is appetite ; If it 
recede from it, is aversion : and the otgect in the former 
case is said to be good ; in the latter, evil. Appetite is 
attended with pleasure, aversion with pain. In delibe- 
ration, the last impulse is will ; success in obtaining its 
olgect, enjoyment. His notion of virtue was, that the 
law of the civil magistrate was the sole standard of 
right and wrong ; that there was no natural distinction 
between them antecedent to the institution of positive 
law. This last part of hia system was answered and 
refuted by Dr. Cudworth, in his " Immutable Morality." 
a 2 
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Hobbea, though a man of the highest order of faculties, 
is a most pernicious and paradoxical writer upon almost 
all subjects. As a mathematician he is generally accused 
of ignorance ; hia morality is subversive of all morals, 
as his policy is of all free government. His works pro- 
duced, at the time, the most prodi^ous effect ; they are 
now read by a few speculative men, and he is entirely 
past away from common notice, — as every writer always 
will pass away, whatever be his talents, who thinks him- 
self mightier than nature, and would expunge from the 
hearts of men their primordial and irresistible feelings. 
Having said all I have to say of English moral phi- 
losophers, it may not be unacceptable to give some short 
account of the progress of Mr. Locke's doctrine in 
France. Pere BuffUr, after Gasaendi (whom I have 
already mentioned), was the 6r8t person in France who 
developed any philosophical views analogous to those of 
Mr. Locke. He was the first person who attempted an 
enumeration of first principles to serve as a basis for all 
moral reasoning ; but though he has the merit of being 
the first to enforce this method of philosophising, he 
has, in the execution of it, been still more unfortunate 
than his disciple Dr. Reid, and has multiplied his cata- 
logue of fundamental truths beyond all bounds of good 
sense and discretion. The Essay upon Abstraction by 
Dumarsais, is an admirable abridgment of Locke's 
Essay. The reputation of Locke was very widely dis- 
seminated by Voltaire. Vauvenargues, whose maxims 
are so little read in this country, appears to have studied 
him ; but Condillac is the person who has almost natu- 
ralised Locke in France. He has expanded and exem- 
plified Locke's doctrines of sensation. Locke only 
perceived a very little chapter of the law of assodation, 
and treated it as a mere disease of the mind; Condillac 
has shown its effects upon the entire system of our 
knowledge. Locke showed that language registers our 
ideas ; Condillac points out to us that it analyses them, 
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and is an icdUpensable instrument in reasoning. In 
short, we must unquestionably consider Condillac as the 
most valuable disciple and commentator that Locke has 
yet had. The effect of his book in disseminating the 
philosophy of Locke among the French, has been prodi- 
gious. D'Alembert undoubtedly, in his intellectual 
philosophy, is a pupil of the Locke school ; and to his 
name may be added those of Condorcet, Charles Bonnet, 
and Degerando, — who wrote his Essay upon Natural 
Signs, when a common soldier in the army of General 
Moreau. 

Germany had principally received its t.one of moral 
philosophy from Leibnitz and Wolfe, before this last 
revolution efltected by Professor Kant. Perhaps no 
man that ever lived combined in so eminent a degree aa 
Leibnitz, the faculty of invention with the habit of 
labour. His theories abound with boldness and origi- 
nality, as any one who has cast a glance upon them may 
easily perceive ; and he had acquired more knowledge, 
taking it in extent and accuracy, than any man, per- 
haps, that ever existed. His habits of labour were so 
intense, that he sometimes was known to sit in his study 
for forty-eight hours together ; and for whole months 
confined himself to his books, without any other inter- 
ruptions than those which hunger and sleep rendered 
alffiolutely necessary. His system was, that Nature, in 
granting organs to animals, had made them capable of 
distinct perception, memory, and imagination. Man is 
distinguished from inferior animals by the power of 
knowing necessary and eternal truths : it is from this 
power, that we are capable of those reflex acts by which 
we are conscious of our own existence, and form the 
ideas of being, substance, and God. Our reasonings are 
raised upon two great principles : the one, that of con- 
sistency, by means of which we judge that to be false 
which involves a contradiction, and that to be true 
which is the reverse of the false ; the second, is that of 
B a 
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sufficient reason, which admits nothing to exist without 
a sufficient reason for its existence, though that reason 
may not be known to us. In the united state of soul 
and body, each follows its own laws ; but they agree 
together by means of a pre-established harmony between 
all substances, which renders each a representation of 
the universe. The soul, he says, acts according to the 
law of final causes, or by motives ; the body, according 
to efficient causes, or by motion : and between these 
two kingdoms of nature there ia a harmony, originally 
established, and continually preserved, by the power of 
God. Such is a very summary view of the theory of 
the great Leibnitz, whom both Locke and Molyneux 
evidently consider as a very over-rated man, and whose 
system Voltaire calls " une bonne plaisanterie." 

To Leibnitz, and hia successor Wolfe, succeeded an 
endless list of Grerman metaphysicians, whose systems I 
am so far from being acquainted with, that I am too 
ignorant to pronounce their authors' names — Baum< 
garten, Meyer, Crousaz, Plouquet, Mendelsohn (the an- 
tagonist of Hume), and Eberhard, Flatner, and names 
without any vowels or any end. 

This superb list is terminated by Professor Eant, the 
explanation of whose philosophy I really cannot attempt : 
first, from some very faint doubts whether it is expli- 
cable ; next, from a pretty strong conviction that this 
good company would not be much pleased to sit for 
another half-hour and hear me commenting on his twelve 
categories ; his distinctions between empirical, rational, 
and transcendental philosophy ; his absolute unity, ab- 
solute totality, and absolute causation ; his four reflec- 
tive conceptions, his obiective nonmenal reality, his 
subjective elements, and his pure cognition. I am very 
far from saying that these terms are without their share 
of relish and allurement ; I must only decline, myself, 
the interpretation of them, and refer those whose curi- 
osity they may excite, to the exposition of Villiers and 
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Degerando, in their lately-published history of philo- 
sophy. 

1 cannot conclude this lecture without remarking' the 
high destiny and splendid fortune of this country, in 
giving to the world its great masters of philosophy. 
We will allow to other countries the most splendid efforts 
of genius directed to this object ; but they have past 
away, and are now no more than beautiful and stupen- 
dous errors. We will give up to thera the mastery in 
all that class of men who can diffuse over bad and un- 
social principles, the charms of eloquence and wit ; but 
the great teachers of mankind, big with better hopes 
than their own days could supply, — who have looked 
backward to the errors, and forward to the progress of 
mankind,— who have searched for knowledge only from 
experience, and applied it only to the promotion of 
human happiness, — who have disdained paradox and 
impiety, and coveted no other feme than that which was 
founded upon the modest investigation of truth, — such 
men have sprung from this country, and have shed upon 
it the everlasting lustre of their names. Descartes has 
perished, Leibnitz is fading away; but Bacon, and 
Locke, and Newton remain, as the Danube and the 
Alps rem^: — the learned examine them, and the 
ignorant, who forget lesser streams and humbler hills, 
remember them as the glories and prominences of the 
world. And let us never, in thinking of perpetuity and 
duration, confine that notion to the physical works of 
nature, and forget the eternity of fame ! God has shown 
his power in the stars and the firmament, in the aged 
hills and in the perpetual streams ; but he has shown it 
as much, in the minds of the greatest of human beings! 
Homer and Virgil and Milton, and Locke and Bacon 
and Newton, are as great as the hills and the streams ; 
and will endure till heaven and earth shall pass away, 
and the whole fabric of nature is shaken into dissolution 
and eternal ashes. 
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LECTURE IV. 

ON THE POWBHS OF EXTEHNAL PERCEFnON. 

[Imperfect.'} 

I PROMISED, in the beginning of these lectures, to be very 
dull and unamusing ; and I am of opinion that I have 
hitherto acted up to the spirit of my contract ; but if 
there should perchance exist in any man's mind the 
slightest suspicion of my good faith, I think this day's 
lecture will entirely remove that suspicion, and that I 
shall turn out to be a man of unsullied veracity I 

A list of great and splendid names, such as I gave in 
my last lecture, of itself was some obstacle to the com- 
pletion of my promise. I have no doubt, however, but 
that I overcame that obstacle with sufficient success; 
and, of course, that, aided as I am by the subject to-day, 
it will be still more perfect, and my fortune more com- 
plete. It is some encouragement to me, however, in 
the execution of my plan, to perceive the extreme 
patience with which subjects are listened to, upon other 
occasions, which in their nature are not capable of elo- 
quence, and in which all ornament would be impertinent 
and misplaced. I think I have observed, that the orna- 
ments called for here are established facts and fair 
reasonings ; and that the object for which both sexes 
pass an hour in this place is, to hear the investigation 
of some important subject, made with some care, and 
conducted without any pretence. Without offering, 
therefore,, any other apology in future, for the dryness 
and barrenness of the subject, but trusting to the can- 
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dour and good sense of those who hear me, X shall at 
ODce proceed upon my subject. 

Every one knows that the senses are five in number, 
Smell, Taste, Hearing, Feeling, and Seeing. The nostril, 
the eye, and the ear, are affected by objects at a distance 
through the instrumentality of light, air, or the thin 
element which emanates Arom odorous bodies. The 
senses of taste and feeling are commonly, if not always, 
affected by actual contact with the bodies themselves. 

In the <Ussection of the human body, there are found 
thin white minute filaments penetrating every part of 
it in every direction. Every one of these, let its rami- 
fications be ever so extensive, can at last be distinctly 
traced either to the brain, or to the spinal marrow, which 
proceeds immediately from the brain, and is of coui^e 
connected with it. The use of these nerves is, to convey 
notions or ideas from exterior objects to the brain ; and 
if this communication between the various parts of the 
body and the brain be intercepted by any injury done to 
the nerve which keeps up the communication, no intel- 
ligence can reach the understanding from that part of 
the body. For instance, at present I feel perfectly well 
with my hand ; but if the great nerve that runs down 
my arm were divided, I should have no sort of feeling 
in that part of my arm below which the separation 
took place. I might pierce my hand with a knife, or 
bum it with fire, without having the smallest sense of 
pain, or being in the least degree conscious that my 
hand was even touched. In the same manner, if the 
spinal marrow be injured, all the parts of the body whose 
nerves fall into that great channel of intelligence below 
the part injured become absolutely devoid of all feeling ; 
and though in this case the lower extremities do not 
mortify, they are dead branches, without the privilege 
of sensibility, or the enjoyment of any of the functions 
of their healthy condition ; and as the extremities can- 
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not convey, in the case of an injured nerve, any intelli- 
gence to the understanding, it cannot exercise any sort 
of power over the diseased limb. For when my arm 
(to put the case I before cited) is injured, and cannot 
feel, it cannot obey the will ; for, however I may loish 
to move it, its motion is utterly impossible. Therefore 
a nerve not only conveys the knowledge of outward 
objects to the mind, but it conveys the decisions of the 
ivill to the various parts of the body. In diort, to use a 
very trite and obvious simile, the brain is the metro- 
polis, the nerves are paths and roads to it from every 
part of the animal frame, the greatest of which is the 
spinal marrow, absorbing a vast number of lesser com- 
munications before it is terminated in the grand empo- 
rium of thought. To carry on this threadbare Mmile a 
little further, we may say that the information thus 
brought to the brain, is rapid and telegraphic beyond all 
conception ; the obedience rendered t-o its commands, 
dispersed over the body, instant and profound ; and the 
effects of a very short interruption of correspondence so 
fatal, that the importance of the region thus separated 
is for ever destroyed. 

Now, then, this is a short history of the connection 
between mind and body. We know that the notion 
must enter by one of the senses, we know it must be 
conveyed by a nerve to the brain, and there our know- 
ledge ends ! All beyond this is mere fiction and hypo- 
thesis. Whether there be a fluid passing through the 
nerve, as was long supposed, — whether the nerve excite 
vibrations and vibratiuncles in the brain, as Newton 
queried, and Hartley thought, — whether the pineal gland 
be the seat of the soul, according to Descartes ; or whe- 
ther it lodge in the oval centre of the brun, according 
to Vieussens ; or whether, as Willis contends, common 
sense is lodged in the corpora striata, and imagination 
in the corpus callosum, — all these are the opinions of 
rash or ingenious men, without any foundation. What 
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additions may hereafter be made to these discoveries it 
is impossible to say, but at present our knowledge is 
Btopt exactly where I have stated. We know the 
entrance, the path, and the place of destination ; the mode 
of proceeding, and the effects after it has reached its 
goal, we do not know. 

There are two common errors respecting our sensa- 
tions which those who have been in any degree accus- 
tomed to these sorts of speculations will hardly remember, 
and those who have not, will find, perhaps, some trifling 
difficulty in correcting, — I mean, the reference of our 
sensations to the objects which cause them, and to the 
fiensee which convey them. I say that I feel with my 
hand, and that I see with my eye ; but what are seeing 
and feeling ? They are affections of the mind, not of 
the body. My eye conveys to me the notion tbat this 
paper is white, and my hand is an instrument to inform 
me this table is hard ; but the notions themselves exist 
only in my mind, and cannot exist in my eye or my 
hand, which are mere brute matter, and quite incapable 
of intelligence. There are many things which we can 
only see through a microscope, but it would be very 
absurd to suppose that the microscope sees; — put away 
the microscope, and it is just as absurd to suppose the 
eye sees. The eye is a mere machine, like the other, to 
convey knowledge to the mind ; the only difference is, 
when we use a microscope we use two optical machines, 
when we use the eye alone we employ only one. If we 
suppose the thought itself to exist in the mere instru- 
ment of thinking, we must, in the case of feeling, sup- 
pose mind to be spread over all the body. There is a 
mind in each foot and in every finger, and we kneel 
upon mind and sit down upon it; and the old proverb, 
" many men, many minds," may with equal propriety be 
asserted of a single individual. The second popular 
mistake which I specified is, that of attributing our o\ra 
sensations to the bodies which occasion them. If I speak 
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of the smell of a rose, I mean that that flower aifiects 
my mind through the organs of smellmg in that par- 
ticular manner; — the smell is not in the rose, it is in 
my mind ; there is an unknown cause in the rose which 
excites this feeling of the mind called smell. There is 
an organ through which that effect is produced ; but the 
effect itself is In my mind. Just ao, the colour is not in 
the table, for the word colour means nothing more than 
an affection of my mind ; but there is an unknown cause 
in this wood which produces that effect upon my mind 
through the medium of my eye. And, in general, we 
must always carry it in our recollection, that in speaking 
ofsCTfcsaft'oft, we are speaking of what exists in our minds; 
and that when we refer these to the objects by which, 
or the instruments thToitgk which, they are excited, it is 
a mere fashion of speaking, and not an accurate state* 
ment of the fact. 

I decline to discuss the question of the difference 
between the primary and secondary qualities of bodies ; 
and I assume, with Dr. Reid, the existence of matter as 
a first principle, not proved by reason, and not proveable 
by reason. 

Almost all the senses are possessed by some one 
animal or another, in greater perfection than by man, 
though perhaps there is none ^at inherits such excel- 
lence in all the five senses. We are not to judge of the 
degree of sensation with which nature has endowed us 
from the blunted condition of these organs in a state of 
society. An American Indian has such an acute sight, 
that he can discover the prints of his enemies' feet, can 
ascertain their number with the greatest exactness, and 
the length of time which has elapsed since their passage ; 
he can discover the fires, and hear the noises of his 
enemies, when no sign of the contiguity of any human 
being can be discovered by the most vigilant European. 
Nothing can be plainer than that a life of society is un- 
favourable to all the animal powers of man. Such a 
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minute and scrupulous exercise of bis senses is not 
iieceBsaiy to his safety or his support, and he gradually 
subsides into that mediocrity of organs which is suffi- 
cient for his altered condition. One of the immediate 
effects of civilisation is to render such excesMve bodily 
perfection entirely useless. A Choctaw could run from 
here to Oxford without stopping: I go in the mail 
coach ; and the time that the savage has been employed 
in learning to run so far, I have employed in something 
else. It would not only be useless in me to run like a 
Choctaw, but foolish and disgraceful. 

An irresistible proof of the vast improvement of which 
the senses are capable, is, the education of the deaf and 
dumb, and the blind ; which proceeds upon the principle 
that, after one sense is taken away, the others may be 
made much more acute in their exercise, and much more 
extensive in their employment. The sense of touch 
became so acute in Professor Saunderson, who had been 
bhnd from one year old, that he could discover with the 
greatest exactness the slightest inequality of surface, 
and could distinguish, in the most finished works, the 
slightest oversight in the polish. In the cabinet of 
medals at Cambridge he could single out the Roman 
medals with the utmost exactness. When any object 
passed before his face, though at some distance, he dis- 
covered it, and could guess its size with considerable 
accuracy. When he walked, he knew when he passed 
by a tree, a wall, or a house. His ear had become so 
accurate from habit, that he could not only recognise 
those with whom he was acquainted, by the sound of 
their voices, but could judge with the utmost accuracy 
of the size of any room into which he was conducted. 

The most singular instance of this substitution of one 
sense for another, and the degree of perfection to which 
particular senses can be carried, is recorded in the 
Transactions of the Manchester Society, from whence I 
have taken it. "John Metcalf, a native of the ndgh- 
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" bourhood of Manchester, became blind," says Dr. Bew, 
" at a very early age, so as to be quite unconscious of 
"light and its various effects. This man passed the 
'* younger part of his life as a waggoner, and occasionally 
"as a guide during the night in intricate roads, when 
" the tracks were covered with snow. Strange as this 
*' may appear to those who can see, the employment he 
" has since undertaken is still more extraordinary ; it is 
*' one of the last to which we should ever suppose a blind 
"man would turn his attention; — his present occupa- 
" tion is that of a projector and surveyor of highways 
" in difficult and mountainous parts. With the assist- 
" ance only of a long staff, I have several times met this 
"man traversing the roads, ascending precipices, ex- 
" ploring valleys, and investigating their several extents, 
"forms, and situations, so as to answer his design in the 
"best manner. The plans which he designs, and the 
" estimates which he makes, are done in a manner pecu- 
*' liar to himself, and of which he cannot well convey the 
" meaning to others. His abilities, nevertheless, in thb 
" way are so great, that he finds constant employment. 
"Most of the roads over the Peak in Derbyshire have 
" been altered by his direction, particularly those in the 
" vicinity of Buxton ; and he is at this time constructing 
" a new one between Wilmslow and Congleton, with a 
" view to open a communication with the great London 
"road, without being obliged to pass over the moun* 
" tains." 

To these very remarkable cases, may be added that of 
Stanley the organist ; the blind at Paris, who are taught 
to read, write, and print ; and the equally extraordinary 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, which I dare say 
many persons here present have visited. All these 
valuable and useful institutions, which do honour to the 
ingenuity and humanity of man, merely avail themselves 
of that superfluity of senses (if I may use the expres- 
sion) which nature has given us, and make those which 
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survive, do the duties of that which ie deceased. It 
Seems, at first sight, very singular that a blind child 
should be taught to read ; but observe what the common 
process is with every child : a child sees certain marks 
upon a plain piece of paper, which he is taught to call 
A, B, C; but if you were to raise certain marks in 
relief upon pasteboard, as you may of course do, and 
teach a blind child to call these marks which he felt 
A, B, C, a blind child would as easily learn his alphabet 
by his fingers as another would do by his eyes, and 
might go on feeling through Homer or Virgil as we do 
by persevering in looking at the book. Just in the 
same manner, I should not be surprised if the alphabet 
could be taught by a series of well-contrived flavours ; 
and we may even live to see the day when men may be 
taught to smell out their learning, and when a fine 
scenting day shall be (which it certainly is not at pre- 
sent) considered as a day peculiarly favourable to study. 
A curious question may be agitated as to the resem- 
blance of the senses to each other. All the ideas of 
seeing bear a resemblance to each other, and all of 
hearing, and so forth ; or do we only conceive them to 
resemble each other because they enter the mind by the 
some channel ? Is there any more resemblance in the 
taste of vinegar and the taste of a peach, than there is 
between the taste of vinegar and the sound of an Ji)olian 
harp ? I am very much inclined to think there is not ; 
and that the only reason of supposing a resemblance is, 
that they aflfect the same organ. I believe there is a 
much greater analogy between those ideas of every 
sense which produce a similar tone of mind, whether of 
excitement, or soothing, or dislike, or horror, than there 
is between ideas of the same sense which stand in very 
different degrees of favour with the mind. The resem- 
blance seems to be much more intimate between soft 
sounds, fragrant smells, smooth surfaces, pleasant tastes, 
and refreshing colours, than between soft sounds and 
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horrible crashes, smooth surfaces and lacerating inequa- 
lities, pleasant tastes and caustic bitterness, refreshing 
colour and sable gloom. 

In mere sensation, the mind appears to be very nearly 
passive : when the organ is in a free and healthy state, it 
is impressed by outward objects without any choice of 
ours. Whoever walks out into the country, cannot avoid 
seeing the colour of the grass and the shape of the trees 
to which his eyes are directed. He has not sensations 
because he chooses to have them, but they come upon 
him till he removes the organ, and for a time deprives it 
of its powers-f • • • • • 

• •••••• 

One of the most important branches of this subject of 
sensation is, the distinction between those sensations 
which are really derived from the sense itself, and those 
which are connected with them by mere association. 
We say we hear a bell ring when in fact it is utterly 
impossible we should do so, for a bell is an object of 
sight and touch ; and we might as well say that we 
heard a colour, or heard a thick substance. The &ct is, 
we hear only a sound, which constant experience has 
led us to refer to a bell as its catise. We smell that 
something is burning, in the same manner. £timingi& 
an object of sight-, and cannot be smelt ; but that odour 
can be smelt which experience has taught us to connect 
with the phenomena of burning. So that what we are 
at first apt to consider and to call simple sensations, are 
in fact accompanied by, and involved with, numberless 
other sensations, which experience has combined to- 
gether. Our senses would be comparatively of small 
importance to us but for these rapid, compound, and 
indissoluble associations; so that a man becomes to have 
a sort of sixth sense, compounded of all the others, and 
exercising, in a single act, their aggregate perfections. 

t [Four pBgea of manuscript ore bere waotiDg.] 
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A child can bear, and see, and feel, as well as a man ; 
but be exercises these senses without connecting them 
with all that their intelligences imply. The case Is pre- 
cisely the same with men skilled in any art or profession, 
and others ignorant of it ; — the difference between them 
is in those intimate associations of sensation which one 
has formed and the other not. I can see out at sea as 
well as a sailor ; but he pronounces that object to be a 
three-decked ship in which I can neither distinguish 
mast, or deck, or anything else. We both see precisely 
the same thing, — a brown mass of a certain magnitude. 
It was to him, when first he went to sea, a brown lump 
also ; long experience has taught him, that this is the 
appearance of a man-of-war. I have had no experience, 
and it is to me only a simple sensation. I see only the 
object ; he sees the thing signified. There are, in the 
case of vision, a prodigious variety of sensations which 
we suppose ourselves to derive from the eye, and which 
are, in fact, derived from the touch. It will appear 
very singular to those who have never reflected on these 
subjects, when I say, that we can neither see the distance 
of any objects, nor their size, nor their figure ; and yet 
there is nothing which science has more clearly proved. 
The eye originally sees nothing but colour and surface. 
A man bom blind and suddenly restored to sight would 
not have the least conception of the distance of objects ; 
all objects, whether fer or near, would appear to be 
near to his eye. This was long imagined to be the fact, 
and was afterwards proved to be so, in the memorable 
case of the young man who was couched by Cheselden. 
He actually made this mistake, and conceived the pic- 
tures on the opposite wall to be quite close to his eye. 
If the eye can see nothing but colour and surface, why 
should the alteration of colour and surface give the idea 
of distance ? A colour half as bright, and a surface 
half as great, do not necessarUy imply a distance pro- 
portionally greater. We might have been so constituted 
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aa that an object should have become fainter the nearer 
it approached. The fact is, we have determined by ex- 
perience that these signs to the eye, of fainter colour and 
diminished surface, are inseparably connected with dis- 
tance, and that bodies are nearer to the touch when they 
are brighter to the eye : therefore the moment we see 
brightness we think of proximity, and so imagine we 
see that a thing is near ; and the moment the colour 
becomes confused we think of remoteness, and so ima- 
gine we see that a thing is remote. It is by rendering 
colour more languid and confused, that painters can 
represent objects at a very different distance upon the 
same flat canvas. The mere diminution of the magni- 
tude of an object would not have the effect of making it 
appear at a greater distance. For if, in a cattle piece, 
the artist were to make one cow ten times as little as all 
the rest, the animal would by no means appear ten times 
as distant from the eye, but would be taken for a calf in 
the foreground instead of a cow in the distant scenery. 

Dr. Keid quotes a very curious observation made by 
Bishop Berkeley in his travels through Italy and Sicily, 
which, by the by, I rather believe he performed on foot. 
He observed that, in those .countries, cities and palaces 
seen at a great distance appeared to him nearer by 
several miles than they really were ; and he very judi- 
ciously imputed it to this cause, — that the purity of 
that air gave to very distant objects a degree of bright- 
ness and distinctness which, in the grosser air of his 
own country, belonged only to those which are near. 
It would be curious to know whether Italians are apt to 
make the reverse of the Bishop's observation in this 
country, and to ascertain what the apparent distance is, 
according to theirestimation, from London to Kensington, 
during a thick fog in this pleasant month of December. 
This mode of discovering distance by the distinctness or 
indistinctness of colour, is the reason why we mistake 
the size of objects in a fog. A little gentleman who . 
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understands optica may always be sure to enjoy a tem- 
porary elevation in a fog ; and by walking out in that 
state of the weather, will be quite certain of being taken 
for a man six feet high ; for the indistinctness of colour 
first makes us consider bim to be at a much greater 
distance than he really is, and then a man who appears 
80 big at the supposed distance of 300 yards we cannot 
but judge to be one of the tallest and most robust of 
men. Secondly, another mode in which we determine 
the distance of objects is by changing the form of the 
eye. Nature has given us the power of adapting this 
organ to certain distances by contracting one set of 
muscles, and to other distances by contracting another 
set. As to the manner in which this is done, anatomists 
are not agreed; but whatever be the manner, it is cer- 
tain that young people have commonly the power of 
adapting tlieir eyes to all distances of the object, from 
six or seven inches to fifteen or sixteen feet, so as to 
have perfect and distinct vision at any distance within 
these limits. Now, place an object at the distance of 
six inches from the eye, and gradually remove it to six- 
teen or seventeen feet, you will find that all the muscles 
of the eye are employed all that time in altering the 
shape of the eye, and accommodating it to different 
distances ; so that, by long experience, the efforts I am 
compelled to make in order to see at these different 
distances become themselves the signs of these distances ; 
and if any person were wounded in these muscles about 
the eye, so as to disturb his usual efforts to obtain dis- 
tinct vision, he would lose his guide of distance, and 
become unable to see as well as before, though precisely 
the same appearances would be presented to his eye. 

A third mode by which we acquire the notion of dis- 
tance is, the inclination of the eyes towards each other. 
A line drawn through the centre of the eye to the 
retina, and produced beyond it, is called the axis of the 
eye ; and it is plain that the inclination of these lines 
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towards each other must vary as the distance of the 
objects varies towards which they are directed. Of this 
inclination we are not conscious ; but we are conscious 
of the effort employed in making it ; and this effort, as 
well as the others of which I have been last speaking, 
becomes the sign of the distance of objects. It is for 
this reason that those who have lost the sight of one eye 
are apt, even within arm's length, to make mistakes in 
the distance of objects which are easily avoided by those 
who see with two eyes ; though, after some time in 
persona blind of one eye, this inclination of the axes 
ceases to be a criterion of distance, and these mistakes 
are avoided. This inclination of the optic axes is the 
principal obstacle to complete deception in the art of 
painting. The colouring (one mode by which we 
determine distance) may be perfect, and may give us 
the notion of an object being at the distance of many 
miles ; but, unfortunately, the figure of the eye, and the 
inclination of the axes, are set for the distance of two 
or three yards (the real space between the eye and the 
picture), so that the mind, wanting one of its signs of 
distance, is far from being completely deceived. In order 
to remove this defect, connoisseurs in painting look at a 
picture with one eye, through a tube, which excludes 
the view of all other objects. By this means, the in- 
clination of the eyes towards each other (one method 
by which we judge of the deception) is prevented. Dr. 
Reid proposes, as an improvement, this method, — that 
the aperture of the tube next the eye should be as small 
as a pin-hole ; because then the other mode of judging 
of distances, the conformation of the eye, is avoided, 
and we have no means left of judging of the distances 
but the light atid the colour, which are in the power of 
the painter. When the optic axes are, on account of 
the great distance of objects, nearly parallel, so that to 
look at an object still more distant requires no fresh 
effort, our power of judging of distances entirely ceases. 
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This is the reason why the sun, moon, planets, and fixed 
Btars appear to be all at the same distance, as if they 
touched the concave surface of a great sphere. The 
sphere itself is at that distance beyond which all objects 
affect the eye in the same manner. 

Another mode in which we determine the distance of 
objects is by referring them to those intei'vening objects 
whose distance is known. We are so much accustomed 
to measure with our eye the ground which we travel, 
and to compare the judgments of distance formed by 
sight with our experience or information, that we learn 
by degrees in this manner to form a more accurate 
judgment of the distance of terrestrial objects than we 
could do by any of the means above mentioned. It is 
for want of some intervening objects that it is so diffi- 
cult to measure distances by the eye up in the air, out 
at sea, or on extensive plains. This mode of estimating 
distance accounts for the superior apparent magnitude 
of the moon in the horizon : for, first, its distance seems 
greater on account of the known distance of the terres- 
trial objects that intervene ; and where the visible mag- 
nitude is the same, the real magnitude of objects is 
always determined to be in proportion to the distance. 

The proof of this being the real solution of the diffi- 
culty is that if the horizontal moon be viewed through 
a tube which excludes all terrestrial objects, its appear- 
ance is precisely the same as at any other time. 

The last method by which we determine the distance 
of objects is by their visible magnitude. By experience, 
I know what figure a man or any other known object 
makes to my eye at the distance of ten feet ; I perceive 
the gradual diminution of this visible figure at the dis- 
tance of twenty, forty, one hundred feet, till it vanish 
altogether : hence a certain visible magnitude of a known 
object becomes the sign of a certain determinate dis- 
tance, and carries along with it the conception and 
belief of that distance. 
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I shall say nothing here of the moral method of mea- 
suring distances ; — the distance from home to school, 
in the days of our youth, being generally double the 
distance from school to home ; and so forth with all 
other passions which quicken or retard the feeling of 
time. 

It is just the same with the cubical magnitudes of 
bodies. We think we see that a body is thick and round ; 
it is quite certain that we see neither the one nor the 
other, for the eye can see nothing but plain surfaces ; 
but then wo learn from experience that certain different 
appearances of light or shade upon plain surfaces are 
constantly connected with those feelings of bodies which 
we call round and thick. Just in the same manner it is 
probable that the notions which the ear has of distance 
and position are entirely the result of experience ; and 
that a person deaf from his birth, and suddenly cured, 
would be quite ignorant from what quarter, and from 
what distance, sound originated. Thus we see that the 
senses soon learn to lay aside their own homely and 
barren language, and to speak in a more elegant and 
universal dialect ; and we see that man, endowed with 
the senses he now is, and deprived of the power of con- 
necting their notices together by indissoluble associa- 
tions, would have risen very little above the rank of the 
lower animals. All the labours of the human mind 
point and tend towards the same process which has been 
carried on in our early infancy with respect to associated 
sensation, — so to connect together, by copious induc- 
tion, the sign with the thing signified, that the one may 
suggest the other with the certainty and velocity of 
sensation. 

The phenomena of double vision and inverted images 
I must, for fear of protracting my lecture too long, 
entirely pass over ; referring those whose curiosity may 
be excited on these subjects to Bishop Berkeley's Essay 
on Vision, Dr. Porterfield on the Eye, Dr. Wells' Essay 
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on Vision, and Dr. Reid's admirable first work on the 
Human Mind. To prove, in some measure, how much 
of our sight is original, and how much acquired, and 
to illustrate therefore a great deal of what I have 
said throughout this lecture, I shall read to you the 
femous case of a young man bom blind, and suddenly 
restored to his sight by undergoing the operation of 
couching. 

A young gentleman, who was bom with two cata- 
racts upon each of his eyes, was, in ] 728, couched by 
Mr. Cheselden, and by that means for the first time 
made to see distinctly. " At first," says the operator, 
" he could bear but very little light, and the things he 
" saw he thought extremely large ; but upon seeing 
"things larger, those first seen he conceived less, never 
" being able to imagine any lines beyond the bounds he 
" saw. The room he was in, be said, he knew to be but 
" part of the house, yet he could not conceive that the 
" whole house would look bigger. 

" Though we say of this gentleman that he was blind, 
" as we do of all people who have ripe cataracts, yet 
*' they are never so blind from that cause but that they 
" can discern day from night, and, for the most part, in 
"a strong light, distinguish black, white, and scarlet: 
"but they cannot perceive the shape of any thing; for 
"the light by which these perceptions are made, being 
" let in obliquely through the aqueous humour, or the 
"anterior surface of the crystalline humour, by which 
"the rays cannot be brought into a focus upon the 
"retina, they can discern in no other manner than a 
"sound eye can through a glass of broken jelly, where 
" a great variety of surfaces so differently refract the 
" light, that the several distinct pencils of rays cannot 
" be collected by the eye into their proper foci ; where- 
" fore the shape of an object in such a case cannot be 
" discerned at all, though the colour may : and thus it 
" was with this young gentleman, who, though he knew 
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" those colours asunder, in a good light, yet, when he 
" saw them after he was couched, the faint ideas he had 
" of them before, were not sufficient for him to know 
" them by afterwards ; and therefore he did not think 
" them the same which he had before kno\vn by those 
" names. 

" When he first saw, he was so far from making any 
"judgment about distances, that he thought all objects 
" whatever touched his eyes (as he expressed it), as 
" what he felt did his akin ; and thought no objects so 
" agreeable as those which were smooth and regular, 
" though he could form no judgment of their shape, or 
*' guess what it was in any object that was pleasing to 
" him. He knew not the shape of anything, nor any 
*' one thing from another, however dififerent in shape or 
*' magnitude ; but upon being told what things were 
"whose fona he before knew irom feeling, he would 
" carefully observe, that he might know them again ; 
" but having too many objects to learn at once, he forgot 
" many of them, and (as he said) at first learned to know, 
" and again forget, a thousand things in a day. One 
" particular only, though it may appear trifling, I will 
" relate. Having often forgot which was the cat and 
*' which the dog, he was ashamed to ask ; but catching 
" the cat (which he knew by feeling), he was observed 
" to look at her stedfastly, and then, setting her down, 
" said, * So, Puss ! I shall know you another time.' 

" We thought he soon knew what pictures represented 
'* which were shown him ; but we found afterwards we 
" were mistaken, for, about two months after he was 
" couched, he discovered at once they represented solid 
" bodies, when to that time he considered them only as 
" party-coloured planes, or surfaces diversified with 
" variety of paints : but even then, he was no less sur- 
'* prised, — expecting the pictures would feel like the 
" things they represented ; and was amaaed when he 
*' found those part* which, by their light and shadow. 
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" appeared now round and uneven, felt only flat like the 
" rest, — and asked which was the lying sense, feeling 
*' or seeing. 

" In a year after seeing, the young gentleman being 
" carried upon Epsom Downs, and observing a large 
" prospect, he was exceedingly delighted with it, and 
" called it a new kind of seeing." 
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mind can gaze upon the scene with any portion of tran- 
quillity and composure. This mistake of conception for 
sensation is also the best key to the phenomena observed 
in madness. A madman has the conception of all the 
pageantry of a court, and so may any man in his senses ; 
the difference is, the one knows it to be only a creation 
of his mind, the other really believes he sees dukes, and 
marquises, and all the splendour of a real court. If he 
is not very far gone, he pays some attention to the 
objects of sense about him, and tells you that he is con- 
lined in this sorry situation by the perfidy and rebellion 
of his subjects. As the disease further advances, he 
totally neglects the objects of his senses; — does not 
see that he sleeps on straw and is chained down, but 
abandons himself wholly to the creations of his mind, 
and riots in every extravagance of thought. This, 
though by for the most common species of insanity, is 
not the only one. There are some persons quite rational 
in their perceptions, who are considered as deranged 
only from a morbid association of ideas ; as in the in- 
stance of the patient mentioned in Mr. Haslam's book, 
who persevered in a vegetable diet, because, he said, 
roast and boiled meat felt the most exquisite pain while 
any person was devouring them. 

The mistaking of conceptions for sensations appears 
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also to be the proper explanation of what passes in our 
minds during sleep. To consider sleep aright, we must 
divide it into stages. In profound sleep, there is no 
evidence that we think at all. When we have been ex- 
hausted with great fatigue or acute pain, we often lie 
motionless for hours, without the smallest recollection 
that a single idea haa past through our minds: the 
periods of sleeping and waking appear to be consecutive 
instants of time. In this state of sleep it seems as if 
every operation of the mind were entirely suspended ; 
and in die instance of those who have taken quantities 
of opium, or become dro\V8y from long journeys over 
snow, it seems to have a great tendency to death. We 
frequently dream in our sleep without recollecting the 
slightest feature of our dreams when we awake. It 
would appear at first, that processes of thought which 
have made such faint impressions on the memory must 
have been the slightest and most disconnected of all 
dreams ; and yet the most rational and systematic 
dreamers — those who walk in their sleep — have seldom 
or ever the most distant recollection that they have been 
dreaming at all. 

In the common state of sleep, where we dream with- 
out stirring, or, at least, without walking about, there 
seems to be, first, a great diminution of the power of 
the will over the body, but by no means a total suspen- 
sion of that power : for a person much agitated in his 
dreams can cry out, and therefore subject the organs of 
speech to his will ; or he can toss about his hands and 
feet, and so subject those parts of his body to his will ; 
but, however, the influence of the will upon the body, 
though not wholly suspended, is certainly considerably 
weakened. In this sort of sleep it is still less suspended 
over the mind, for a man makes a bargain in his dreams, 
and examines the terms of the bargain, and dwells upon 
one part of it with some accuracy; he argues in his 
sleep, not merely repeating, as has been said, arguments 
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which have occurred to him in his waking hours, but 
Inventing new ones, with some pains and attention, I 
mention these circumstances in opposition to those who 
have contended that the influence of the will is entirely 
suspended in sleep. I should think diminished would 
be a better word, — for suspended it certainly is not in 
the body, and still less so in the mind ; though its power 
is incomparably less than in our waking hours. But 
the most striking phenomenon in our sleep is that which 
I have shown to take place in madness — the confusion 
between our sensations and conceptions. I may think 
when I am awake of a chariot drawn by tigers ; but I 
know then, it is merely a thought. When I am in a 
reverie, I am in a confused state between doubt and 
belief of its existence. When I am asleep, I take this 
thought for a reality ; and as our sensations follow one 
another in a regular and established order, and our con- 
ceptions are very loosely connected together, this is the 
reason of all the absurdity and incongruity of our 
dreams. Indeed, sense and nonsense, congruity and in- 
congruity, are only determined by the outer world; 
and we consider our conceptions to be wild or rational 
only as they correspond with it. 

According as sleep is more or less perfect, sensations 
do or do not produce an effect upon the mind, exactly the 
same as in reverie or in madness. A person may, in some 
cases, sleep so soundly, that the firing a pistol close to 
his ear will not rouse him ; — at other times the slightest 
sensation of light or noise will rouse him. A sort of 
intermediate state between these two is that where the 
sensation comes to the mind in so imperfect a state, that 
it produces some effect upon the current of conceptions 
without correcting them. If there is a window left open, 
and the cold air blows in, the sufferer may think him- 
self on the top of Mount Caucasus, buried in the snow ; 
or the cat making a noise shall immediately transport 
him in ima^nation to the Opera. 
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The most singnlar phenomenon respecting sleep is 
somnambulism, or vmlking in the sleep. The instances 
are innumerable of men who have walked along the 
ridges of houses in their sleep ; have got up, dressed 
themselves, taken pen, ink, and paper, have written very 
rationally and connectedly, and acted precisely as they 
would have done had they been awake. Out of this 
mass of histories I shall make a short extract from a 
well-authenticated one, reported by a Physical Society 
at Lausanne. It is the case of Devaux, a lad about 
thirteen years of age, who lived in the town of Vevay. 
He did not walk in his sleep every night, but passed 
sometimes six or seven weeks without a fit of somnam- 
bulism. Before the fit begins he utters broken words, 
sits up in his bed, abruptly begins to talk with more 
coherence, then rises, and goes wherever the nature of 
his dream prompts him. Having risen one night with 
the intention of eating grapes, he leil the house, went 
through the town, and passed on to a vineyard, where 
be expected good cheer. He was followed by several 
persons, who kept at a distance from him, one of whom 
fired a pistol, the noise of which immediately awoke 
him, and he fell down in a fit. Once he was observed 
dressing himself in the dark. His clothes were on a 
large table mixed with those of some other persons. At 
last a light was brought : he separated the clothes and 
dressed himself with sufficient precision. Another time 
he got out of bed, and finished a piece of writing, in 
order, as he said, to please his master. It consisted of 
three kinds of writing, text, half text, and small writing, 
each of them performed with the proper pen. He drew, 
in the comer of the same paper, the figure of a hat. 
He then asked for a penknife, to take out a blot of ink 
which he had made between two letters j and he erased 
it without injuring either. Lastly, he made some cal- 
culations with great accuracy. 

Now, in this case of Devaux's, and in all such cases 
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of somnambulism, there is an approach to the awaking 
state of the mind: they afford an intermediate step 
between sleep and vigilance, and differ only from mad- 
ness in the time of their duration. For in somnambu- 
lism the will has recovered great part of its dominion 
over the body and mind which it had lost in perfect 
sleep ; for we see that a somnambulist walks about, 
and thinks, and reasons, and acts, with a great share of 
precision. The difference between a somnambulist and 
a man awake is, that the first distinguishes between his 
sensations and perceptions only in part, the latter en- 
tirely. Devaux got up and wrote a copy for his master, 
— he saw the pen and ink, and the writing, and various 
other things, as plainly as if he had been awake; but he 
did not attend to the appearance of the room, the beds, 
and the faces about him ; he most probably thought he 
was in school, with his school-fellows about him, and so 
far he was under the influence of his conceptions. This 
is just the case with innumerable madmen we see in 
Bedlam. Somnambulism continued would, so far as I 
can see, differ nothing from madness. Dreaming differs 
from madness only in the diminution of the power of 
the will ; excepting that there are very few madmen in 
Bedlam so mad as a dreamer. There seems also to be 
a certain connection between the augmented power of 
conception and the diminished power of will; so that 
a man becomes, in sleeping, motionless, exactly as he 
become mad, and regains his power of moving as he re- 
gains his power of moving for a rational purpose. This 
happens, luckily enough for dreamers, who would other- 
wise infallibly break their limbs eveiy time they dreamt ; 
and for the somnambulist, who, when he can move about, 
has acquired a considerable share of reason : so that we 
may perceive, if these observations be true, the following 
phenomena to take place, exactly in proportion aa the 
outward senses lose their power, and the conceptions 
acquire a greater vigour than is natural to them : -^ 
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reverie, absence, somnambulism, madness, and sleep ; 
and by reversing the scale, the conceptions gradually 
lose their force, and the sensations gain It. 

A similar mistake is often seen to take place between 
the ideas of memory and those of conception ; they are 
in many instances confounded together. Children are 
often detected in falsehoods whidi evidently originate 
from this cause : they have not learned to distinguish 
between their memory and their conception, and there- 
fore believe they have seen and heard things which they 
have only fancied. In the same manner, very old men, 
approaching to their second infancy, are apt to confound 
what they have only conceived, with what they have 
remembered; and from this cause to become somewhat 
unintelligible to those who converse with them. 

Nature has probaUy made a strong original diiference 
between our sensations and conceptions ; but whatever 
the original difference may be, it is considerably strength- 
ened by habit. Every year we live, till our faculties 
decline, the difference becomes more and more consider- 
able, and is, of course, much less remarkable in infancy 
than in manhood. This I take to be the reason why 
children can amuse themselves so well and so long with 
dolls, and talk to them as if they were alive ; not that I 
suppose the deception is ever perfect, but that their con- 
ceptions approaching much nearer to their sensations, 
communicate more of the interest of real life. As the 
child gets older, and the difference between these two 
classes of ideas more wide, the wooden darling is tossed 
aside, because the conception has become a more lan- 
guid and uninteresting representative of reality. There 
seems to be a regular process carried on in the mind 
throughout its whole existence, by which ideas of 
memory are converted into ideas of conception. If a 
poet writes two or three hundred verses, very many of 
the combinations of words, perhaps whole verses, will 
be faithful copies of what he has once remembered, and 
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■which, divested of all the marks of their origin, have re-- 
appeared to the writer as productions of his own brain. 
In the same manner, in a fancy landscape, or in grounds 
laid out by a man of taste, mMiy of the combinations 
are in all probability copies of real scenes, which the 
person who introduced them could once have referred 
to some particular spot, but have now become his own 
property, from an inability to discover their former 
master, — like domestic animals which run away into 
the woods, and belong to whoever can catch them. 

I shall mention only one more fact respecting con- 
ception, and it is a curious one, for which no reason can 
be given but that such is the constitution of our nature ; 
— I mean, the greater facility we all exhibit of con- 
ceiving the impressions of one sense better than those of 
another. It is, for instance, much easier to conceive 
any sight, than to conceive a taste, or a smell, or a feel- 
ing, or a sound. Sight is indeed so much the favourite 
and impressive sense, that almost the whole language 
of metaphysics is borrowed from it. Let any person 
attempt to conceive the smell or the taste of a mdon, — 
they will find their conceptions of those sensations ex- 
tremely faint ; but they will without difficulty form a 
clear conception of its figure and colour. 

To epitomise then the tedious account I have given 
of this class of ideas, we must remember the threefold 
division of ideas with which I began — ideas of the out- 
ward senses, ideas we conceive in our mind, and ideas 
we remember. We must recollect that when ideas of 
the senses are little heeded, and the conceptions of the 
mind acquire the force of realities, then we are said to 
be absent, or to be in a reverie, or we are under the 
influence of great passions, or asleep, or somnambulists, 
or madmen. There is less difference between ideas of 
sense and conceptions in our infancy than in our mature 
age, when the difference is widened by experience ; and 
this difference again becomes less, when the effects of 
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experience are lost in extreme old age. We conceive 
some objects of sense better than others. 

Men differ in their power of lively conception, but 
more in their habits of attention ; but conception is in 
all men much strengthened by habit. Lastly, ideas of 
memory fade away, and appear in a renovated shape, as 
the mere creatures of the brain. These are the faint 
and imperfect notices of the great operations which are 
passing within us : the practical inference &om them is, 
while we give vigour, extent, and variety to our con- 
ceptions, by cultivating an ardent curiosity for know- 
ledge, to repress their dangerous vivacity by a cool and 
steady appeal to the realities of life; to cherish this 
reproductive faculty, as the source of eloquence, poetry, 
and wit ; but so to cherish it that we still govern it, and 
even exact from it a ready obedience to the natural 
majesty of truth. He who can thus manage his mind 
has two worlds before him instead of one : he can con- 
template and act ; and, dispelling the vision of a rich 
and creative mind, can come down into the world of 
realities to observe with steadfastness, and to act with 
consistency. 
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the convenience which he does obtain by the reference 
of individual transactions to certain general heads ; and 
thus, by knowing only the nature of any transaction he 
wishes to refer to, and by seeking for it under its appro- 
priate division, it is found with facility and despatch. 

Mr. Stewart conceives (and, as it appears to me, with 
great justice) that the decay of memory observable in 
old men, proceeds as frequently from the very little 
interest they take in what is passing around them, as in 
any bodily decay by which their powers of mind are 
weakened : — " In so far as this decay of memory which 
" old age brings along with it, is a necessary consequence 
" of a physical change in the constitution, or a necessary 
" consequence of a diminution of sensibility, it is the 
" part of a wise man to submit cheerfully to the lot of 
" his nature. But it is not unreasonable to think, that 
" something may be done by our own efforts, to obviate 
" the inconveniences which commonly result from it. 

" If individuals who, in the early part of life, have 
" weak memories, are sometimes able to remedy this 
" defect by a greater attention to arrangement in their 
" transactions,' and to classification among their ideas, 
" than is necessary to the bulk of mankind, might it not 
" be possible, in the same way, to ward off, at least to a 
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" certain degree, the encroachuients which time makes 
" on this faculty ? The few old men who continue in 
" the active scenes of life to the last moment, it has often 
" been remarked, complain, in general, much less of a 
" want of recollection than their contemporaries. This 
" is undoubtedly owing, partly, to the effect which the 
" pursuits of business must necessarily have in keeping 
" alive the power of attention. But it is probably owing 
" also to new habits of arrangement, which the mind 
" gradually and insensibly forms from the experience 
" of its growing infirmities. The apparent revival of 
" memory in old men, after a temporary decline (which 
" is a case that happens not unfrequently) seems to 
" favour this supposition. 

" One old man I have, myself, had the good fortune 
*' to know, who, after a long, an active, and an honour- 
" able life, having begun to feel some of the usual effects 
" of advanced years, has been able to find resources in 
" his own sagacity, against most of the inconveniences 
*' with which they are commonly attended ; and who, by 
" watching his gradual decline with the cool eye of an 
" indifferent observer, and employing his ingenuity to 
*' retard its progress, has converted even the infirmities 
" of age into a source of philosophical amusement."* 

I believe that this old gentleman was Dr. Reid j and 
he certainly is a memorable instance of a victory gained 
over the infirmities of age. I have heard, from a friend 
of his, that at the age of seventy he was as keen and 
eager about the then new discoveries of chemistry as if 
he had been just beginning his career of science. Such 
fects appear to me to be of the greatest importance, as 
they evince what may be done by a noble effort of reso- 
lution. A modern writer, who at one time made some 
noise, says, that it is men's own feults if they die ; thafc 
dying is a mere trick, which may be avoided with a little 

■ Stawart's Elements of Pbiloeophr, cbap. Ti. p. 416. 
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resolution. I cannot quite go so far as this, but I am 
convinced, that it is for a long time in every man's power 
to determine whether he will be old or not. The out- 
ward marks of age we are all of us very Avillmg to defer ; 
forgetting that we may wear the inward bloom of youth 
with true dignity and grace, and be ready to learn, and 
eager to give pleasure to others, to the latest moment of 
OUT existence. 

In the same manner, memory may be wonderfully 
strengthened by referring single facts and observations 
to one simple principle; and by these means we can 
either remember the principle by remembering the fact, 
or the fact by remembering the principle. 

It is very common to hear people complain that they 
cannot remember what they read; and the reason is 
very obvious, — that they are perpetually admitting into 
their minds a string of insulated events without ar- 
ranging them with any method, which may be instru- 
mental to their reproduction. Let us take a few 
instances of this. The first shall be in history, and in 
the history of religion. I believe the rule which all 
wise and moderate men adopt, with respect to toleration, 
at present, is this — that no man ought to undergo per- 
secution for his religious opinions, if they have not a 
tendency to disturb the public peace : that point secured, 
the rest is left to discussion only ; and every man must 
adjust his faith as his understanding enlightens, and his 
conscience governs him, without the fear of human 
punishment. An ignorance of this wise and simple rule, 
and of the proper limits of human interference, is a key 
to all the bloody and atrocious persecutions which for 
three hundred years desolated Europe. Again, nobody 
now thinks that Providence perpetually and immediately 
interferes to punish vice, — that if any man, for instance, 
commits a murder this night, Providence will work a 
miracle to discover it ; but the rude idea of religion in 
all barbarous ages is, that Divine justice is like human 
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justice, and that guilt is immediately overtaken by 
punishment. This mistake may be traced in the legal 
institutions of almost all barbarous people, and is the 
principle to which innumerable separate facts may be 
referred at all periods of the world. It is, of course, 
the origin of the corsenet, of the ordeal of the ftoSpoy 
among the Greeks, the judicial tournament in the days 
of chivalry, and of the trial by red water on the coast of 
Africa. France has fallen under the dominion of a single 
man, so did Rome, so have innumerable free countries. 
The cause in many instances, has been precisely the 
same — that anarchy which has been produced by the 
licentiousness of the people, and which has rendered 
them an easy prey to the first ambitious man who could 
ingratiate himself with the army. Such examples are 
very trite, and what might occur to any one ; I only 
mention them to illustrate the importance of philoso- 
phical arrangement to memory, and to show how muck 
more likely facts are to re-appear when we want them, 
if we have clustered numbers of them together as illus- 
trative of a simple principle, than if they are promis- 
cuously scattered through the understanding without 
any such connecting tie. The most striking instance of 
it is botany. What but the most precise and rigorous 
classification could possibly enable a botanist to re- 
member one thousandth part of the plants which at 
present he can remember with unerring certainty ? 

A considerable degree of importance has been attached 
by some writers on education to the scheme of artificial 
memory; the general intention of which is, hot to 
impress the thing to be remembered directly upon the 
memory, but to impress something easier than the 
ori^nal matter, which, by arbitrary association, shall 
recal it to the mind. Thus, the Battle of Hastings in 
the year life. What is the meaning of the year bfe ? 
Why, I stands for 1 , i for 0, / for 6, and e for 6 ; and so 
we have the year 1066 : and by extending this idea we 
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may put numbers into whole lines, and convey a system 
of chronology in a sort of poem. Another plan is, to 
keep in mind a house, with the apartments of which we 
arc minutely acquainted, and, in speaking, to arrange 
our subject according to a pr-econcerted association, 
between the division of the matter and the house. This 
was a very common custom among the speakers of 
antiquity, though at present it seems to be quite dis- 
used. I confess, myself, I have no very high opinion of 
these inventions ; the expression of facts in verse, as is 
done in those doggerel rhymes by which we remember 
the days of the month, appears to be the best of them ; 
but, in general, the remedy is much worse than the 
disease, and the difficulty less difficult than the assist- 
ance which is to overcome it. They accustom the mind 
to light and foolish associations, which have no founda- 
tion in nature; they convey an exaggerated notion of 
the difficulty of remembering, when such inventions are 
resorted to effect it, — increase the disgust which such 
difficulties are apt to inspire, — weaken that confidence 
in the strength of memory, and the intense habits of 
labour founded upon that confidence, which breed up a 
race of great scholars, and carry men through the most 
intricate and extended inquiries. 

Upon nearly the same principles there can, I should 
think, be very little doubt, of the bad effects of habitu- 
ally Avriting down those facts and events which we wish 
to remember ; — they are taken down for future consider- 
ation, and consequently receive very little present consi- 
deration. From a conviction that our knowledge can be 
thus easily, recalled, it is never systematically arranged 
or deeply engraved ; we atone for the passive indolence 
of the mind by the mechanical labour of the hands, and 
write a volume without remembering a line. The de- 
sirable and the useful thing is, that we should carry our 
knowledge about with us, as we carry our health about 
with us ; that the one should be exhibited in the alacrity 
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of our actions, and the other proved by the vigour of 
our thoughts. I would as soon call a man healthy who 
had a physician's prescription in his pocket, which he 
could take and recover from, as I would say that a man 
had knowledge who had no other proof of it to afford, 
than a pile of dosely-written common-place books. 

Everybody knows the importance of exercising the 
memory ; and it seems to be very useful to carry it to 
the extent of getting select passages by heart ; — it in- 
sensibly adds to the riches and the copiousness of fancy, 
and communicates, perhaps, a habit of attentive reading. 
This practice is carried to a prodigious extent in our 
public schools, and furnishes men with materials for 
wit and imagination through the whole of their lives. 
At the same time this practice is not without its danger, 
and that a very considerable one. He who trusts to 
what he can produce of other men's imagination is apt 
to lose the flower and freshness of his ovm, and gra> 
dually to sacrifice the vigour and originality of hia 
mind. There is a homely old English proverb, that an 
ounce of mother is worth a pound of clergy ; and I con- 
fess, from my own feelings, I like better a very common 
production which seems to be the natural growth of the 
soil, than that exotic luxuriance which art has che- 
rished, and which harmonises so badly with every thing 
which surrounds it. 

But the great secret above all others for remembering, 
is, to work the mind up to a certain pitch of enthusiasm 
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• • • These are conceptions. If I gather 
together in my mind various implements of war, and 
create out of them the picture of that armour in which 
I clothe the hero of my poem, this is an act of imagina^ 
tion: so that imagination involves conception, though it 
is not involved by it. * • * * 

• • * • • their respective 
arts to any high degree of excellence without a consi- 
derable share of the faculty of imagination, and to them 
have the efforts of this faculty commonly been confined ; 
but there appear to be various exertions of mind per- 
fectly similar to these, and to which we never think of 
applying the same word. For instance, in mechanical 
invention, no one would ever think of saying that Mr. 
Bramah had displayed a great deal of imagination in 
his patent locks, or that there was any poetry in a 
steam engine ; and yet the process in one and the other 
composition does not seem to be very dissimilar. Mr. 
Gray, in speaking of Mars, gives to his lance the epithet 
of thirsty, — 

" On Thracia'a hill the Lord of War 
Shall curb the fury of his car, 
And drop bis thir»tj/ Unce nt tbj command." 
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Now let us Bee how this epithet of thirsty got into the 
mind of Mr. Gray. Perhaps he stole it (I believe he 
did) ; but if he did, we have only to reflect how it got 
into the mind of the person whose original property it 
was. But let us suppose it to have been Mr. Gray's 
own. By what process did he acquire it? He began 
thinking about lances, and all the common notions 
attached to that of a lance rushed into his mind, — 
bloody, fierce, cruel, thick, thin, murderous, rapid, 
brazen, iron, &c. &c. At last came, all of a sudden, 
the epithet of thirsty ; and the poet, perceiving its rela- 
tion to his original substantive, and its aptitude to 
excite poetical feelings in the mind, immediately made 
it a part of his poem. If we follow out any long and 
complicated description in a poem, the same process will 
be found constantly to have taken place. Now is there 
any thing very different from this which takes place with 
respect to mechanical invention? You want to work 
the rod of a pump by means of a horizontal axis which 
revolves above it. In considering how it is to be effected, 
innumerable ideas connected with machinery crowd into 
the mind. A thousand projects are proposed, examined, 
and rejected, till at last the idea of a crank is hit upon. 
Its relation to the other parts is immediately perceived, 
and it becomes a part of the machine. Now in these 
two processes of mind, which have received such dif- 
ferent names, I am not able to discover any difference ; 
— association brings together in each, a great number of 
connected ideas, and judgment discovers some relation 
between them which was not at first obvious : the only 
difference is in the ultimate objects which they have in 
view. The imagination of a poet proposes to itself to 
give pleasure by the sublime and beautifiil ; that of a 
mechanical inventor has in view to promote some pur- 
pose of utility. It is precisely the same with every sort 
of invention. Pythagoras, in inventing his media of 
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proof for the forty-seventh proposition, went to work 
very much as a poet goes to work, — first raising a mul- 
titude of images by dint of association, and then selecting 
and applying them from the perception of their relations. 
In the same manner with wit : the object differs, and 
the rapidity differs; but the process of the understanding 
is the same as that we designate by the word tmagina- 
tioHf — ideas are gathered together, connected by the 
lighter sort of association, and then that particular 
relation which constitutes wit is discovered. Indeed all 
the processes I have specified have received the common 
name of invention, though they have not been called by 
that of imagination : we speak of poetical, mechanical, 
geometrical invention, and of the invention of wit ; 
though we use the word imagination in a much more 
restricted sense. 

Imagination of all sorts, though ori^nally dealt out 
with very different degrees of profusion to different men, 
is capable of great improvement from habit. As great 
part of imagination depends upon association, and the 
power of association always increases with practice, men 
acquire extraordinary command over particular classes 
of ideas, and are supplied with copiousness of materials 
for their collection, to which inexperienced and un- 
practised minds can never attmn. What a prodigious 
command, for instance, over all those associations which 
are productive of wit, must the head wit of such a city 
as this or Paris have acquired in twenty years of face- 
tiousness, — having been accustomed, for that space of 
time, to view aU the characters and events which have 
fallen under his notice with a reference to these rela- 
tions ! What an enormous power of versification must 
Pope have gained, after his translations of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey I so that no combination of words or inflec- 
tion of sounds, could possibly have been new to him ; 
and he must have almost meditated in hexameters, and 
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conversed in rhyme. "What a powerful human being 
must that man become who, beginning with original 
talents, has been accustomed, for half his life, to the 
eloquence of the bar or the senate ! No combination of 
circumstances can come before him for which he is un- 
prepared; he is always ready for every purpose of 
defence and attack ; and trusts, with the most implicit 
confidence, to that' host of words and images which he 
knows, from long experience, -will rise up at any moment 
of exigence for his ornament and support. 

Imagination is improved by imitation ; as in living 
with men who are eminent for that faculty, or by read- 
ing those works in which its greatest efforts are to be 
found. It was the practice of some notorious man (I 
believe Bossuet) to read a hundred lines of Homer be- 
fore he sat down to compose ; and I have no doubt 
but that he might have derived from such a practice 
unusual energy and elevation, — that it must have filled 
his mind full of great images, and diffused heat and 
light over all that he thought and wrote. 

The imagination (which delights to be fed by the 
eye) is cherished and inflamed by great sights. Nothing 
can be more striking and solemn than the first sight of 
a mountainous country to a person who has been only 
accustomed to the sleepy flatness of an alluvial district. 
The abruptness and audacity of the scene, the swelling 
and magnitude of nature, the universal appearances of 
convulsion, the magnificent disorder and ruin, astonish 
a feeling mind, and not only fill it with grand images at 
present, but awaken its dormant life, rouse slumbering 
irritability, and tell those whom nature has made ora- 
tors and poets that it is time to fulfil the noble purposes 
for which they were bom. 

Mere magnitude — anything vast — affects the imagi- 
nation and sets it to work. A first-rate ship of war, or 
a Gothic cathedral, the waters of an immense river dis- 
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charging itself into the sea, the boundless prospect of 
the earth below, that we gain from the top of a high 
mountain, an expanse of stormy sea, the concave of 
heaven in a serene night, — all these examples of im- 
mensity are ever found to have a powerful effect upou 
this ^ulty of imagination. The imagination is stimu- 
lated by novelty ; and so much so, that whatever other 
cause affects it, it must be joined • • • 
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■ ■ ' ■ ' we CODOect 

together two ideas in early life which we find it abso- 
lutely imposaible to separate in advanced age ; — we 
reason from them as from intuitive truths, and upon 
such topics are utterly impregnable to every attempt at 
conviction. These are the principal obstacles to the 
progress of the reasoning faculty ; and they are disor- 
ders of the mind so common and so detrimental, that I 
shall apeak of them more at large in my next and con- 
cluding lecture, )Vhen they happen not to exist, or 
when they have been guarded against by a good under- 
standing or a superior education, the conclusions we 
draw upon most subjects are sound and just: for if a 
question be discussed coolly, if the parties have no other 
interest in its termination but that of truth, if they 
thoroughly understand the teTtm they employ, if they 
are well informed upon the related facts, and if they are, 
both, in the habit of guarding against accidental asso- 
ciations, the conclusions in which they terminate will 
probably be the same : there is hardly any difference of 
opinion not resolvable into one or the other of these 
causes. Here, then, we have an outline of that manly 
and high-prized reason, which, under the blessing and 
direction of God, arranges the affairs of tliis world ; 
which cools passion, unravels sophism, enlightens igno- 
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ranee, and detects mistake ; which wit cannot discon- 
cert, nor eloquence bear down ; which appeals always 
to realitieB, and ever follows truth without insolence and 
without fear. For it is disgraceful to the immortal 
understanding of man to be governed by sounds, and to 
be the slave of that speech which was given to do him 
service. It is beneath the loftiness of his faculties to 
take his notions of truth from the little hamlet in which 
he was bred, or from the fashions of thought which 
prevail in his hour of life : for truth dwells not on the 
Danube, or the Seine, or the Thames ; she is not this 
thing to-day, and to-morrow another ; but she is of all 
places, and all times the same, in every change and in 
every chance, — as firm as the pillars of the earth, and 
as beautiful as its fabric. Add to the power of dis- 
covering truth, the desire of using it for the promotion 
of human happiness, and you have the great end and 
object of our existence. This is the immaculate model 
of excellence that every human being should fix in the 
chambers of his heart ; which he should place before his 
mind's eye from the rising to the setting of the sun, — - 
to strengthen his understanding that he may direct his 
benevolence, and to exhibit to the world the most beau- 
tiful spectacle the world can behold, of consummate 
virtue guided by consummate talents. " Forsome men," 
says Lord Bacon, " think that the gratification of 
*' curiosity is the end of knowledge; some, the love of 
" fame; some, the pleasure of dispute; some, the neces- 
" sity of supporting themselves by their knowledge : but 
" the real use of all knowledge is this, — that we should 
" dedicate that reason which was g^ven ub by God to 
" the use and advantage of man." 
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ON THE CONDnCT OP THE UNDERSTANDING. 



It appeared to me rather singular when I sat down to 
consider this subject, that one man should get up in the 
. midst of six hundred others, and tell them how they 
were to conduct their understandings. One man may 
very fairly be supposed to have made greater attain- 
ments in botany or in chemistry than others, because 
he may have dedicated to those sciences a greater por- 
tion of his time and attention than others have done ; 
but he who speaks of the conduct of the understanding, 
speaks of a science to which every one who hears him 
has been apprenticed as well as himself, and therefore 
his right of instructing cannot rest upon the same clear 
and indisputable grounds. 

Having reared up this edifice of modesty, and stopt 
a little while to admire it, I immediately proceed to 
demolish it by the following reflections: — that to ad- 
vance opinions is not to prescribe laws ; that knowledge 
is only extended and confirmed by this contribution of 
individual sentiments, which every one is free to reject or 
to adopt ; and that nothing would ever be done if every 
person were to enter into a nice calculation of his own 
deficiencies, and the talents and acquisitions of others, to 
which they were contrasted ; that the only practical way 
was, to say what you have to say at once, leaving it to 
time and chance whether your present opinions will be 
strengthened or refuted by further observation. I beg 
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leave to renew an observation which I made in my first 
lecture, — that in saying any thing is so, I only mean to 
say / think it is so. I have a rational conviction of the 
difficulty of such subjects ; but to express that sense of 
the difficulty on all occasions would be tiresome, and 
inconsistent with the energy of public speaking. 

As the general object of my lecture will be to guard 
against the most ordinary and flagrant errors committed 
in the conduct of the understanding, and as I see no use 
in preserving any order in their enumeration, I shall 
put them down only in the order in which they happen 
to occur to me. 

The first thing to be done in conducting the under- 
standing is precisely the same as in conducting the 
body, — to give it regular and copious supplies of food, 
to prevent that atrophy and marasmus of mind, which 
comes on from giving it no new ideas. It is a mistake 
equally fetal to the memory, the imagination, the 
powers of reasoning, and to every faculty of the mind, 
to think too early that we can live upon our stock of 
understanding, — that it is time to leave oS business, 
and make use of the acquisitions we have already made, 
without troubling ourselves any turther to add to them. 
It is no more possible for an idle man to keep together 
a certain stock of knowledge, than it is possible to keep 
together a stock of ice exposed to the meridian sun. 
Every day destroys a fact, a relation, or an inference ; 
and the only method of preserving the bulk and value 
of the pile is by constantly adding to it. 

The prevailing idea with young people has been, the 
incompatibility of labour and genius ; and therefore, 
from the fear of being thought dull, they have thought 
it necessary to remain ignorant. I have seen, at school 
and at college, a great many young men completely 
destroyed by having been so unfortunate as to produce 
an excellent copy of verses. Their genius being now 
established, all that remained for them to do was, to act 
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up to the dignity of the character ; and as this dignity 
consisted in reading nothing new, in forgetting what 
they had already read, and in pretending to be ac^ 
quainted with all subjects by a sort of off-hand exertion 
of talents, they soon collapsed into the most frivolous 
and insignificant of men.. " When we have had con- 
" tinually before ns," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " the 
" great works of art, to impregnate our minds with 
" kindred ideas, we are then, and not till then, fit to 
" produce something of the same species. We behold 
" all about ua with the eyes of those penetrating ob- 
*' servers whose works we contemplate ; and our minds, 
" accustomed to think the thoughts of the noblest and 
'* brightest intellects, are prepared, for the discovery and 
" selection of all that is great and noble in nature. The 
" greatest natural genius cannot subsist on ita owii 
" stock : he who resolves never to ransack any mind but 
'* his own, will be soon reduced from mere barrenness 
" to the poorest of all imitatitms ; — he will be obliged to 
*' imitate himself, and to repeat what he has before 
" repeated. When we know the subject designed by 
" such m^, it will never be difficult to guess what kind 
'* of work is to be produced." There is but one method, 
and that is hard labour; and a raan who will not pay 
that price for distinction, had better at once dedicate 
himself to the pursuit of the fox, — or sport with the 
tangles of Necera's h^r, — or talk of bullocks, and glory 
in the goad ! There are many modes of being frivolous, 
and not a few of being useful ; there is but one mode of 
being intellectually great. 

It would be an extremely profitable thing to draw up 
a short and well-authenticated account of the habits of 
study of the most celebrated writers with whose style of 
Hterary industry we happen to be most acquainted. It 
would go very far to destroy the absurd and pernicious 
association of genius and idleness, by showing them that 
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the greatest poets, orators, statesmen, and histomna, — 
men of the moat brilliant and imposing talents, — have 
actually Uboured as hard as the makers of dictionaries 
and tbe arrangers of indexes; and that the most ob- 
vious reason why they have been superior to other men 
is, that they have taken more pains than other men. 
Gibbon was in his 8tudy every morning, winter and 
summer, at 6 o'clock ; Mr. Burke was the most laborious 
and indefatigable of human beings ; Leibnitz was. never 
out of his library ; Pascal killed himself by study ; Cicero 
narrowly escaped death by the same cause ; Milton was 
at his books with as much regularity as a merchant or 
an attorney, — he had mastered all the knowledge of his 
time ; so had Homer. Rafiaelle Uved but thirty-seven 
years ; and in that short space carried the art so far 
beyond what it had befbre reaohed, that he appears to 
itand alone as a model to his successors. There are 
instances to the contrary ; but, generally speaking, the 
life of all truly great men h^ been a life of intense and 
Incessant labour. They have oommonly past the first 
balf of life in the gross darkness of indigent humility, 
*^ overlooked, mistaken, oontemned, by weaker men, — 
thinking while others slept, reading while others rioted, 
feeling something within them that told them they 
should not always be kept down among the dregs of the 
world ; and then, when their time was come, and some 
little acddent has given them their first occasion, they 
have burst out into the light and glory of public life, 
rich with the ^khIs of time, and mighty in all the labours 
and struggles of the mind. Then do the multitude cry 
out " a miracle of genius." Yes^ he is a miracle of 
genius, because he ia a miracle of labour ; because, in- 
itead of trusting to the resources of bia own single 
mind, he has ranaaoked a thousand niinds ; because he 
makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and 
takes as his point of departure the very last line and 
boundary to which science has advanced ; because it 
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has ever been the object of his life to assist every intel- 
lectual gift of nature, however munificent, and however 
splendid, with every resource that art could suggest, 
and every attention diligence could bestow. 

If we are to read, it is a very important rule in the 
conduct of the understanding, that we should accustom 
the mind to keep the beat company, by introducing it 
only to the best books. But there ia a sort of vanity 
some men have, of talking of, and reading, obscure, half- 
forgotten authors, because it passes, as a matter of course, 
that he who quotes authors which are so little read, must 
be completely and thoroughly acquainted with those 
authors which are in every man's mouth. For instance, 
it is very common to quote Shakspeare ; but it makes a 
sort of stare to quote Massinger. I have very little 
credit for being well acquainted with Virgil ; but if I 
quote Silius Italicus, I may stand some chance of being 
reckoned a great scholar. In short, whoever wishes to 
strike out of the great road, and to make a short cut to 
fame, let him neglect Homer, and Vir^ and Horace, 
and Ariosto, and Milton, and, instead of these, read and 
talk of Fracastorius, Sannazarius, Lorenzini, Fastorini, 
and the thirty-six primary sonneteers of Bettinelli ; — 
let him neglect every thing which the suffrage of ages 
has made venerable and grand, and £g out of their 
graves a set of decayed scribblers, whom the silent ver- 
dict of the public has fairly condemned to everlasting 
oblivion. If he complain of the injustice with which 
they have been treated, and call for a new trial with 
loud and importunate clamour, though I am afraid he 
will not make much progress in the estimation of men 
of sense, be will be sure to make some noise in the 
crowd, and to be dubbed a man of very curious and 
extraordinary erudition. 

Then there is another piece of foppery which ia to be 
cautiously guarded against — the foppery of universaUiy, 
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— of knowing all sciences and excelliDg in all arts, — 
chemistry, mathematics, algebra, dancing, history, rea- 
soning, riding, fencing. Low Dutch, High Dutch, natural 
philosophy, and enough Spanish to talk about Lope de 
Vega : in short, the modem precept of education very 
often ia, " Take the Admirable Crichton for your model; 
I would have you ignorant of nothing." Now my advice, 
on the contrary, is, to have the courage to be ignorant 
of a great number of things, in order to avcud the 
calamity of being ignorant of every thing. I would 
exact of a young man a pledge that he would never 
read Lc^ de Vega ; he should pawn to me his honour 
to abstain fh>m Bettinelli, and his thirty-five original 
sonneteers ; and I would exact from him the most ri^d 
securities that I was never to hear anything about that 
race of penny poets who lived in the reigns of Cosmo 
and Lorenzo di Medici. 

I know a gentleman of the law who has a thorough 
knowledge of fortifications, and whose acquaintance 
with bastions, and counterscarps, and parallels, is per- 
fectly astonishing. How impossible it is for any man 
not professionally engaged in such pursuits to evince a 
thorough acquaintance with them, without lowering 
himself in the estimation of every man of understanding 
who hears him ! How thoroughly aware must all such 
men be, that the time dedicated to such idle knowledge 
has been lost to the perfection of those mental habits, 
any one of which is better than the moat enormous load 
of ill-arranged facts I 

It is not only necessary that a man should choose the 
best books, to whatever department of knowledge he 
desires to dedicate himself, but it is expedient he should 
flim at the highest departments of knowledge,— that he 
should not content himself, as some men are apt to do, 
throughout the whole of his life, with his school habits 
of acquiring languages and cultivating im&gination, but 
that he should attend to the principles of civil policy, — 
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the practices ty which nations become rich, the rales 
by which their relations with other countries should be 
arranged; the intellectual nature of man, — of what his 
understanding consists, and what are the great facts 
observable of his active and moral powers. I venerate 
the ancient languages, and our English universities 
where they are preserved, as much as any man can do ; 
but I really do not see why at least a co-ordinate im- 
portance might not be given to subjects of such value 
as those of which I have been speaking. 

In looking to the effects of education upon after-life 
(which is the only mode of determining whether educa- 
tion is good or had), I do allow it to be of great conse* 
quence that a young man should be a good scholar ; 
but I also beg leave humbly to contend, that it is not 
without its beneficial consequences, that the minds of 
our young men be early awakened to such subjects as 
the philosophy of law, the philosophy of commerce, the 
philosophy of the human mind, and the philosophy of 
politicfd government. If an equal chance be given to 
these subjects and to the classics, if they are all equally 
honoured and rewarded, the onginal diversities and 
caprices of nature will determine a sufficient number of 
minds to each channel : on the contrary, if a young man, 
irom his earliest days, hears nothing held in honour and 
estimation but classical reading, — if he have no other 
idea of ignorance than false quantities, and no other 
idea of excellence than mellifluous longs and shorts, 
the bias of his mind is fixt, — his line of distinction is 
taken ; he either despises these sciences because ho 
knows them not, or, if he have the ability to discover his 
deficiencies, and the candour to own them, he feels the 
want of that early determination, that instinctive zeal, 
which no circumstance in after-life can ever divert or 
extinguish. 

We do not want readers, for the number of readers 
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seems to be very much upon the increase, and mere 
readers are veiy often the moat idle of human beings. 
There is a sort of feeling of getting through a book, — 
of getting enough out of it, perhaps, for the purpose of 
conversation, — which is the great cause of this imper- 
fect reading, and the forgetfulness which is the conse- 
quence of it : whereas the ambition of a man of parts 
should be, not to know books, but things; not to show 
other men that he has read Locke, and Montesquieu, and 
Beccaria, and Dumont, but to show them that he knows 
the subjects on which Locke and Beccaria and Dumont 
have written. It is no more necessary that a man 
should remember the different dinners and suppers 
which have made him healthy, than the different books 
which have made him wise. Let us see the result of 
good food in a strong body, and the result of great 
reading in a full and powerful mind. 

If you measure the value of study by the insight you 
get into subjects, not by the power of saying you have 
read many books, you will soon perceive that no time 
is BO badly saved, as that which is saved by getting 
through a book in a hurry. For if, to the time you 
have given, you had added a little more, the subject 
would have been fixt on your mind, and the whole time 
profitably employed ; whereas, upon your present ar- 
rangement, because you would not give a little more, 
you have lost all. Besides, this is overlooked by rapid 
and superficial readers, — that the best way of reading 
books with rapidity is, to acquire that habit of severe 
attention to what they contain, that perpetually confines 
the mind to the single object it has in view. When you 
have read enough to have acquired the habit of reading 
without suffering your mind to wander, and when you 
can bring to bear upon your subject a great share of 
previous knowledge, you may then read with rapidity : 
before that, as you have taken the wrong road, the 
faster you proceed the more you will be sure to err. 
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Upon this subject of the wandering of the mind, I 
shall read a passage from Mr. Locke. '* That there is 
" constant succession and flux of ideas in our minds, I 
" have observed in the former part of this Essay, and 
" every oue may take notice of it himself. This, I sup- 
*' pose, may deserve some part of our care, in the con- 
" duct of OUT understandings ; and I think it may be of 
" great advantage, if we can, by use, get that power over 
*' our minds as to be able to direct that tnuu of ideas, 
'* that so, since there will no new ones perpetually come 
" into our thoughts by a constant succession, we may 
" be able, by choice, so to direct them, that none may 
" come in view but such as are pertinent to our present 
" inquiry, and in such order as may be most useful to 
" the discovery we are upon ; or, at least, if some foreign 
" and unsought ideas will offer themselves, that yet we 
" might be able to reject them, and keep them from 
" taking off our minds from its present pursuit, and 
" binder them from running away with our thoughts 
** quite from the subject in hand."* 

A sincere attachment to truth, moral and scientific, 
Is a habit which cures a thousand little infirmities of 
mind, and is as honourable to a man who possesses it, 
in point of character, as it is profitable in point of im- 
provement. There is nothing more beautiful in science 
than to hear any man candidly owning his ignorance. 
It is ao little the habit of men who cultivate knowledge 
to do so, — they ao often have recourse to subterfuge, 
nonsense, or hypothesis, rather than to a plain manly 
declaration, either that they themselves do not under- 
stand the subject, or that the subject is not understood, 

that it is really quite refreshing to witness such 

instances of philosophical candour, and it creates an im- 
mediate prepossession in favour of the person in whom 
it is observed. 

• Vol iii. p. 410. 
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Next to thifl we "hare the abuse of words, and the 
fallacy of associations ; compared with which, all other 
modes of misconducting the understanding are insignifi- 
cant Mid trivial. What do you mean by what you say ? 
Are you prepared to give a dear account of words which 
you use so positively, and by the help of which you 
form opinions that you seem resolved to maintain at all 
hazards ? Perhaps I should astonish many persons by 
putting to them such sort of questions: — Do you 
know what is meant by the word nature ? Have you 
definite notions of justice ? How do you explain the 
word chance? What is virtue? Men are every day 
framing the rashest propositions on such sort of sub- 
jects, and prepared to kill and to die in their defence. 
They never, for a single instant, doubt of the meaning 
of that, which was embarrassing to Locke, and in which 
Leibnitz and Descartes were never able to agree. Ten 
thousand people have been burnt before now, or hauged^ 
for one proposition. The proposition had no meaning; 
Looked into and examined in these days, it is absolute 
nonsense. A man quits his country in disgust at some 
supposed violation of its liberties, sells his estates, and 
settles in America. Twenty years afterwards, it occurs 
to him, that he had never reflected upon the meaning of 
the word, — that he has packed up his goods and changed 
his country for a sound. 

Fortitude, justice, and candour, are very necessary 
instruments of happiness; but they require time and 
exertion. The instruments I am now proposing to you 
you must not desjuse — grammary definition, and inter- 
pretation — instruments which overturn the horrible 
-tyranny of adjectives and substantives, and' free the 
■mind from the chabs of that logocracy in which it is so 
frequently enslaved. Now have the goodness to ob- 
serve what I mean. If you choose to quarrel with your 
eldest son, do it; if you are determined to be disgusted 
with the world, and to go and live in Westmoreland, do 
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to ; if you are resolved to quit your country and settle 
in America, go! — only when you have settled the reasons 
upon which you take one or the other of these steps, 
have the goodness to examine whether the words in 
which those reasons are contained have really any dis- 
tinct meaning ; and if you find they have not, embrace 
your firstborn, forget America, unloose your packages, 
and remain where you are I 

There are men who suffer certain barren generalities 
to get the better of their understandings, by which they 
try all their opinions, and make them their perpetual 
standards of right and wrong: as thus — Let us beware 
of novelty; The excesses of the people are always to be 
feared : or these contrary maxims • — that there is a 
natural tendency in all governments to encroach upon 
the liberties of the people ; or, that everything modem 
is probably an improvement of antiquity. Now what 
can the use be of sawing about a set of maxims to which 
there are a complete set of antagonist maxims ? For of 
what use is it to tell me that governors have a tendency 
to encroach upon the liberties of the people ? and is that 
a reason why you should throw yourself systematically 
in opposition to the government? What you say is 
very true ; what you do is very foolish. For is there 
not another maxim quite as true, that the excesses of 
the people are to be guarded f^tunst? and does not one 
evil d priori require your attention as well as another 7 
The business is, to determine at any one particular 
period of affairs, which is in danger of being weakened, 
and to act accordingly, like an honest and courageous 
man ; not to lie like a dead weight at one end of the 
beam, without the smallest recolleetion there is any 
other, and that the equilibrium will be violated alike 
whichever extreme shall preponderate. In the same 
manner, a thing is not good because it is new, or good 
because it is old ;— there is no end of retorting such 
equairy true principles : but it is good because it is fit 
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for the purpose for which it was iatended, and bad 
because it is not. 

A great deal of talent is lost to the world for the want 
of a little courage. Every day sends to their graves a 
number of obscure men who hare only remained obscure 
because their timidity has prevented them from making 
a first effort ; and who, if they could only have been 
induced to begin, would in all probability have gone 
great lengths in the career of feme. The &ct is, that 
in order to do anything in this world worth doing, we 
must not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of 
the cold and the danger, but jump in and scramble 
through as well as we can. It will not do to be per* 
petually calculating risks, and adjusting nice chances: 
it did all very well before the Flood, when a man could 
consult hia friends upon an intended publication for a 
hundred and fifty years, and then live to see its success 
for six or seven centuries afterwards ; but at present a 
man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his 
brother, and hia uncle, and his first cousins, and his 
particular friends, till one fine day he finds that he is 
sixty-five years of age, — that he has lost so much time 
in consulting first cousins and particular friends, that 
he has no more time left to follow their advice. There 
is such little time for over-squeunishness at present, the 
opportunity so easily slips away, the very period of life 
at which a man chooses to venture, if ever, is so confined, 
that it is no bad rule to preach up the necessity, in such 
instances, of a little violence done to the feelings, and of 
efforts made in defiance of strict and sober calculation. 

With respect to that fastidiousness which disturbs the 
right conduct of the understanding, it must be observed 
that there are two modes of judging of anything : one, 
by the test of what has actually been done in the same 
way before ; the other, by what we can conc«ve may be 
done in that way. Now this latter method of mere 
imaginary excellence can hardly be a just crilerion. 
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because it may be in fact impossible to reduce to prac- 
tice frhat it is perfectly easy to conceive: no man, 
before he has tried, can tell how difficult it is to manage 
prejudice, jealousy, and delicacy, and to overcome all 
that friction which the world opposes to speculation. 
Therefore, the fair practical rule seems to be, to com- 
pare any exertion, by all similar exertions which have 
preceded it, and to allow merit to any one who has 
improved, or, at least, who has not deteriorated the 
standard of excellence, in his own department of know- 
ledge. Fastidious men are always judging by the other 
standard ; and, as the rest of the understanding cannot 
fill up in a century what the imagination can sketch out 
in a moment, they are always in a state of perpetual 
disappointment, and their conversation one uniform 
tenoT of blame. At the same time that I say this, I beg 
leave to lift up both my hands against that pernicious 
facility of temper in the estimation of which, everything 
is charming and delightful. -Among the smaller duties 
of life, I hardly know any one more important than that 
of not praising where praise is not due. Reputation is 
one of the prizes for which men contend : it is, as Mr. 
Burke calls it, "the cheap defence and ornament of 
" nations, and the nurse of manly exertions ; " it pro- 
duces more labour and more talent than twice the wealth 
of a country could ever rear up. It is the coin of 
genius ; and it is the imperious duty of every man to 
bestow it with the moat scrupulous justice and the 
wisest economy. 

I am about to recommend a practice in the conduct 
of the understanding which I dare say will be strongly 
objected to, by many men of the world who may over- 
hear it, and that is, the practice of arguing, or, if that 
be a word in bad repute, of discussing. But then I have 
many limitations to add to such recommendation. It is 
as unfair to compel a man to discuss with you, who 
cannot play the game, or does not like it, as it would be 
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to compel a person to play at chess with you under 
aimilar circumstancea : neither is such a sort of exercise 
of tiie mind suitable to the rapidity and equal division 
of general conversation. Such sort of practices are, of 
course, as ill-bred and as absurd as it would be to pull 
out a grammar and dictionary in a general society, and 
to prosecute the study of a language. But when two 
men meet together who love truth, and discuss any 
difficult point with good-nature and a respect for each 
other's understandings, it always imparts a high degree 
of steadiness and certainty to our knowledge j or, what 
is nearly of equal value, and certainly of greater diffi- 
culty, it convinces us of our ignorance. It is an exer- 
cise grossly abused by those who have recourse to it, 
and is very apt to degenerate into a habit of perpetual 
contradiction, which is the most tiresome and most 
disgusting in all the catalogue of imbecilities. It is an 
exercise which timid men dread, — from which irritable 
men ought to abstain ; but which, in my humble opinion, 
advances a man, who is calm enough for it, and strong 
enough for it, far beyond any other method of employing 
the mind. Indeed, a promptitude to discuss, is so far a 
proof of a sound mind, that, whenever we feel pain and 
alarm at our opinions being called in question, it is 
almost a certain sign that they have been taken up 
without examination, or that the reasons which once 
determined our judgment have vanished away. 

I direct these observations only to those who are 
capable of discussing ; for there are many who have not 
the quickness and the presence of mind necessary for it, 
and who, in consequence, must be compelled to yield 
their opinions to the last speaker. And there is no 
question, that it is iar preferable to rem^n under the 
influence of moderate errors, than to be bandied about 
for the whole of life from one opinion to another, at 
the pleasure and for the sport of superior intelligence. 

But other men's understandings are to be made use 
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of, in the conduct of your own, in many other methods 
than in that of discussion. Lord Bacon says, that to 
enter into the kingdom of knowledge, we must put on 
the spirit of little children ; and if he means that we 
are to submit to be taught by whoever can, or will teach 
lis, it is a habit of mind which leads to very rapid im- 
provement ; because a person who possesses it is always 
putting himself in a train to correct his prejudices, and 
dissolve his unphilosophical associations. The truth is, 
that most men want knowledge, not for itself, but for 
the superiority which knowledge confers ; and the 
means they employ to secure this superiority, are as 
wrong as the ultimate object, for no man can ever end 
with being superior, who will not begin with being- 
inferior. The readiest way of founding that empire of 
talent and knowledge which is the mistaken end such 
men propose to themselves of knowledge, is, patiently to 
gather from every understanding that will impart them, 
the materials of your future power and importance. 
There are some sayings in our language about merit 
being always united with modesty, &c. (I suppose 
because they both begin with an m, for alliteration has 
a great power over proverbs, and proverbs over public 
opinion) ; but I fancy that in the majority of instances, 
the fact is directly the reverse, — that talents, and arro- 
gance are commonly united, and that most clever young 
men of eighteen or nineteen believe themselves to be 
about the level of Demosthenes, or Vir^l, or the 
Admirable Crichton, or John Duke of Marlborough : but 
whatever the fact be with respect to modesty, and omit- 
ting all the popularity and policy of modesty, I am sure 
modesty is a part of talent j that a certain tendency to 
hear what others have to say, and to give it its due 
weight and importance, is quite as valuable as it is 
amiable ; that it is a vast promoter of knowledge ; and 
that the contrary habit of general contempt, is a veiy 
dangerous practice in the conduct of the understanding. 
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It exists, I am afr^d, commonly in the minds of able 
men, but they would be much better without it. 

Afl for general scepticiflm, the only way to avoid it is, 
to sdze on some first principles arbitrarily, and not to 
quit them. Take as few as you can help, — about a 
tenth part of what Dr. Reid has taken will suffice, — 
but take some, and proceed to build upon them. As I 
have before mentioned, the leading principle of Descartes' 
philosophy was, Cogito, ergo sum — "I think, therefore 
I exist ;" and having laid this foundation stone, he built 
an enormous building, the ruins of which lie scattered 
up and down among the sciences in disordered glory 
and venerable confusion. Some of his disciples, how- 
ever, could never get a single step further ; — they 
admitted their own existence, but could never deduce 
any one single truth from it. One might almost wish 
that these gentlemen had disencumbered themselves of 
this their only idea, by running down steep places, or 
walking very far into profound ponds, rather than that 
they should exhibit such a spectacle of stupidity and 
perversion. 

Such sort of questions as the credibility of memory, 
and personal identity, are not merely innocent subtleties. 
I admit it is quite impossible in practice to disbeheve 
either the one or the other : but they excite a suspicion 
of the perfect uncertainty of all knowledge ; and they 
often keep young men hesitating and quibbling about 
the rudiments of all knowledge, instead of pushing on 
their inquiries with cheerfulness and vigour. I am sure 
I am not stating an ideal evil ; but I know from actual 
experience, that many understandings have been retarded 
for years in their prosecution of solid and valuable 
knowledge, because they could see no evidence for first 
principles, and were unable to prove that which, by the 
very meaning of the expression, must be incapable of 
all proof. They considered the whole as an unstable 
and UDphiloBophical fabric, and contracted ^ther an 
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indifference to, or contempt for, truth. And if you 
choose to call all knowledge hypothetical, hecause 6rst 
principles are arbitrarily assumed, you certainly may 
call it so, if you please ; but then I only contend that it 
does quite as weU as if it were not hypothetical, because 
all the various errors agree perfectly well together, and 
produce that happiness which is the end of knowledge. 

It ia a very wise rule in the conduct of the under- 
standing, to acquire early a correct notion of your own 
peculiar constitution of mind, and to become well ac- 
quainted, as a physician would say, with your idiosyn- 
ercLsy. Are you an acute man, and see sharjdy for 
small distances 7 or are you a comprehenslTe man, and 
able to take in wide and extensive views into your mind ? 
Does your mind turn its ideas into wit ? or are you apt 
to take a common-sense view of the objects presented to 
you ? Have you an exuberant imagination, or a correct 
judgment ? Are you quick, or slow ? accurate, or hasty ? 
a great reader, or a great thinker ? It is a prodigious 
point gained if any man can find out where his powere 
lie, and what are his deficiencies, — if he can contrive to 
aacertfun what Nature intended him for : and such are 
the changes and chances of the world, and so difficult 
is it to. ascertain our own understandings, or those of 
others, that most things are done by persons who could 
have done something else better. If you choose to 
represent the various parts in life by holes upon a table, 
of different shapes, — some circular, some triangular, 
some square, some oblong, — and the persons acting 
these parts by bits of wood of similar shapes, we shall 
generally find that the triangular person has got into 
the square hole, the oblong into the triangular, and a 
square person has squeezed himself into the round hole. 
The officer and the office, the doer and the thing done, 
seldom fit so exactly, that we can say they were almost 
made for each other. 

But while I un descanting so minutely upon the con- 
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duct of the understanding, and the best modes of ac- 
quiring knowledge, some men may be disposed to ask, 
" Why conduct my understanding with such endless care ? 
and what is the use of so much knowledge ?" What is 
the use of so much knowledge ? — > what is the use of so 
much life ! — what are we to do with the seventy years 
of existence allotted to us ? — and how are we to live 
them out to the last ? I solemnly declare that, but for 
the love of knowledge, I should consider the lile of the 
meanest hedger and ditcher, as preferable to that of the 
greatest and richest man here present : for the fire of 
our minds is like the fire which the Persians bum in the 
mountains, — it flames night and day, and is immortal, 
and not to be quenched ! Upon something it must act 
and feed, — upon the pure spirit of knowledge, or upon 
the foul dregs of polluting passions. Therefore, when I 
say, in conducting your understanding, love knowledge 
with a great love, with a vehement love, with a love co- 
eval with life, what do I eay, but love innocence, — love 
virtue, — love purity of conduct, — love that which, if 
you are rich and great, will sanctify the blind fortune 
which has made you so, and make men call it justice, — 
love that which, if you are poor, will render your 
poverty respectable, and make the proudest feel it un- 
just to laugh at the meanness of your fortunes, — love 
that which will comfort you, adorn you, and never 
quit you, — which will open to you the kingdom of 
thought, and idl the boundless regions of conception, as 
an asylum against the cruelty, the injustice, and the 
pain that may be your lot in the outer world, — that 
which will make your motives habitually great and 
honourable, and light up in an instant a thousand 
noble disdains at the very thought of meanness and of 
fraud! Therefore, if any young man here have em- 
barked his life in pursuit of knowledge, let him go on 
without doubting or fearing the event ; — let him not be 
intimidated by the cheerless be^nnings-of knowledge, 
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by the darkness from which she springs, by the diffi- 
culties which hover around her, by the wretched habit- 
ations in which she dwells, by the want and sorrow 
which sometimes journey in her train ; but let him ever 
follow her as the Angel that guards him, and as the 
Genius of his life. She will bring him out at last into 
the light of day, and exhibit him to the world compre- 
hensive in acquirements, fertile in resources, rich in 
imagination, strong in reasoning, prudent and powerful 
above his fellows, in all the relations and in all the 
offices of life. 
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ON WIT AND HUMOUR. 



The question I have very often had asked me respecting 
the present subject of my lecture is, what has Wit to do 
with Moral Philosophy ? Little or nothing, certainly, 
if by Moral Philosophy is merely understood practical 
Moral Philosophy, or Ethics ; but if the term be taken 
as it universally is wherever Moral Philosophy is taught, 
— as in contradistinction to Physical Philosophy, or the 
philosophy which concerns itself with the laws of the 
material world, — then Moral Philosophy will include 
everything which relates to the human mind — of 
which mind these phenomena of wit and humour are 
very striking peculiarities. But if, though allowed to 
appertain to Moral Philosophy because they appertain 
to the human mind, they should be considered as veiy 
frivolous parts of that science, this must not, on any 
account, be allowed to pass for truth. The feeling of 
the ridiculous produces an immense effect upon human 
affairs. It ia so far from being powerless or unim- 
portant, that it has a strong tendency to overpower even 
truth, justice, and all those high-born qualities which 
have the lawful mastery of the human mind. 

Such sort of subjects are no less difficult than they 
are imiiortant. I may not always speak on them with 
the forms of modesty, but no man can be more tho- 
roughly convinced than I am, of the difficulty with 
which such investigations arc attended, and of the folly 
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of dogmatising upon topics where the beat understand- 
ings may arrive, and have arrived, at very opposite con- 
clusions. In addition to this plea for indulgence, it so 
happens this year that I am extremely ill prepared for 
what I have undertaken. To read lectures upon Moral 
Philosophy is not a very easy thing under any circum- 
stances; — to read them before a mixt audience of both 
sexes, and for the first time, are accidents which do not 
come in diminution of that difficulty. These difficulties 
are best overcome by a little practice. The same indul- 
gence should be extended to young lecturers and young 
professors that is extended to the young of all other 
animals, — who cannot reasonably be supposed to have 
arrived at the top of their cunning, or to have reached 
the perfection of their strength. I shall only advertise 
my hearers, that when I have finished this lecture I 
have not finished this subject; — I shall have a great 
deal more to say upon it in my next lecture, and the 
two must be taken together, in order to analyse the 
ridiculous, and perhaps, as some evil-disposed persons 
may say, to exemplify it. 

"Wit," says Dr. Barrow, "is a thing so subtle, so 
"versatile, and so multiform, — appearing in so many 
"shapes, so many postures, and so many garbs, — so 
" variously apprehended by several eyes and judgments, 
" that it seemeth no less hard to settle a clear and cer- 
" tain notion thereof than to make a portrait of Proteus, 
" or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Sometime 
" it lieth in pat allusion to a known story, or in season- 
" able application of a trivial saying, or in forging an 
"apposite tale; — sometimes it playeth in words and 
" phrases, taking advantage of the ambiguity of their 
" sense, or the affinity of their sound ; — sometimes it is 
" wrapt in a- dress of humorous expression; — sometimes 
" it lurketh under an odd similitude; — sometimes it is 
" lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a 
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" quirkish reason, in a shrewd intimation, in cunningly 
" diverting, or cleverly retorting an objection ; — some- 
" times it is couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a 
" tart irony, a lusty hyperbole, a startling metaphor, a 
" plausible reconciling of contradictions, or in acute 
"nonsense; — sometimes a scenical representation of 
'* persons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look 
"or gesture, passeth for it; — sometimes an affected 
" simplicity, sometimes a presumptuous bluntuess, 
*' giveth it being; — sometimes it ariseth only from a 
" lucky hitting upon what is strange; — often it con- 
" sisteth in one knows not what, and ariaeth one knows 
" not how ; its ways are unaccountable and inexplicable, 
" being answerable to the numberless rovings of fancy 
" and windings of language. It is, in short, a manner 
'* of speaking out of the plain way, which, by an un- 
" couthness in conceit or expression, doth amuse the 
" fancy, stirring in it some wonder, and breeding some 
" delight. It raiseth admiration, as signifying a nimble 
" sagacity of apprehension, a special felicity of inven- 
" tion, a vivacity of spirit, and reach of wit more than 
" vulgar. It seemeth to argue a rare quickness of parts 
" that can produce such applicable conceits, a notable 
" skill that can dexterously accommodate them to the 
" purpose before him, together with a lively briskness of 
'• humour, not apt to damp those sportful flashes of iraa- 
" gination. It procures delight, by gratifying curiosity 
" with its rarity, by diverting the mind from its road of 
" serious thoughts, by instilling gaiety and airiness of 
" spirit, and by seasoning matters, otherwise distasteful 
" and insipid, with an unusual and a grateful twang." 
This is Dr. Barrow's famous definition of wit, — which 
is very witty, and nothing else! and in which the 
author has managed as a man would do, who should 
take a degree in music by singing a song, or in medicine 
by heaUng a surfeit. He has exemplified his subject 
instead of explaining it ; and given you a specimen, in- 
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stead of a solution, of wit. It is surprising what very 
little has been written in the English language upon 
this curious subject. Congrevc has written upon it in 
the same witty manner as Barrow, witlioiit throwing 
the smallest light upon the nature of wit. Cowley 
says, — 

" Tell me, oh tell, what kiod of thing ie wit. 

Thou who master art of it ? 

A thousand difierent shapes it bean, 

Comelj in thousand shapes appears. 

Yonder we gee it plain ; and here 'tis now. 

Like spirits, in a place, we know not how." 

And so he goes on, with a string of witty allusions, for 
twenty stanzas, in an ode which Johnson calls inimi- 
table, and which, as a mere piece of poetry of the school 
of the metaphysical poets, certainly is so; but has 
nothing to do with a serious explanation of the subject. 
Dryden says of wit, that it is a propriety of thoughts 
and words, or thoughts and words elegantly adapted to 
the subject; but there is a propriety of thoughts and 
words in one of Blair's Sermons, wliich I never yet 
heard praised for their wit. And the thoughts and 
words are elegantly adapted to the subject in Campbell's 
" Pleasures of Hope," which is something much better 
than a witty poem. Pope says of wit, 

" True wit is nature to advantsge drest, 
OH thought before, but ne'er so well exprest" 

Then the Philippics of Cicero, the Orations of Demo- 
sthenes, are witty ; Cajsar's Commentaries are witty ; 
Massillon is one of the greatest wits that ever lived ; the 
Oraisons funfebres of Bossuet are prodigies of facetious- 
■ness. Sir Richard Blackmore's notion of wit is, that it 
is a series of high and exalted ferments. It very pos- 
sibly may be ; but, not exactly comprehending what is 
meant by '* a series of high and exalted ferments," I 
do not think myself bound to waste much time in criti- 
cising the metaphysics of this learned physician. 
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The first definition of wit worth noticing is that of 
Mr. Locke, which I shall read to you. " How much 
" the imperfection of accurately discriminating ideas one 
" from another, lies either in the dulness or faults of the 
"organs of sense, — or want of acuteness, exercise, or 
"attention in the understanding, — or hastiness and 
"precipitancy, natural to some tempers, — I wiU not 
" here examine: it sufficeth to take notice, that this is 
" one of the operations that the mind may reflect on 
" and observe in itself. It is of that consequence to its 
" other knowledge, that, so far as this faculty is in itself 
" dull, or not rightly made use of, for the distinguishing 
" one thing from another, so far our notions are con- 
" fused, and our reason and judgment disturbed or 
" misled. If, in having our Ideas in the memory ready 
" at hand, consists quickness of parts, — in this of having 
" theiti unconfused, and being able nicely to distinguish 
"one thing from another, where there is but the least 
" difference, consists, in a great measure, the exactness 
" of judgment and clearness of reason, which is to be 
" observed in one man above another. And hence, 
" perhaps, may be given some reason of that common 
" observation, that men who have a great deal of wit, 
" and prompt memories, have not always the clearest 
"judgment or deepest reason: for wit lying mostly in 
" the assemblage of ideas, and putting those together 
" with quickness and variety wherein can be found any 
" resemblance or congruity, whereby to make up plea- 
" sant pictures and agreeable visions in the fancy ; 
" judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, 
" in separating carefully, one from another, ideas wherein 
"can be found the least difference, — thereby to avoid 
" being misled by similitude,, and by affinity to fake one 
" thing for another. This is a way of proceeding quite 
" contrary to metaphor and allusion, wherein, for the 
" most part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry of 
*' wit which strikes so lively on the fancy, and tliere- 
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" fore 19 SO acceptable to all people, — because its beauty 
" appears at firat sight, and there is required no labour 
" of thought to examine what truth or reason there is 
" in it. The mind, without looking any further, rests 
" satisfied with the agreeableness of the picture, and the 
" gaiety of the fani^ ; and it is a kind of an affront to 
" go about to examine it by the severe rules of truth 
" and good reason, whereby it appears that it consists in 
" something that is not perfectly conformable to them."* 
Now thia notion of wit, — that it consists in putting 
those ideas together with quickness and variety wherein 
can be found any resemblance or congruity, in order to 
excite pleasure in the mind, — is a little too comprehen- 
sive, for it comprehends both eloquence and poetry. In 
the first place, we must exclude the idea of their being 
put together quickly, as this part of the definition applies 
only to colloquial wit. The " Avare " and the " Tar- 
tuffe " of Moli^re, would be witty even though we knew 
each of these plays had taken the author a year to com- 
pose. But as for the resemblance and congruity, there 
is resemblance and congruity in the well-known picture 
Mr. Burke has drawn of the Queen of France ; but 
nobody can with any propriety call it wiUy without 
degrading it. The fact is, that the combinations of 
ideas in which there is resemblance and congruity, will 
as often produce the sublime and the beautiful, as well 
as the witty ; — a circumstance to which Mr. Locke does 
not appear to have attended, In the very short and cur- 
sory notice he has taken of wit. Addison's papers in 
the " Spectator " on this subject are more dedicated to 
the establishment of a good taste in wit, than to an ana- 
lysis of its nature. He adds to this definition, by way 
of explanation, that it must be such a resemblance as 
excites delight and surprise in the reader; but this still 
leaves the account of wit as it found it, without discri- 
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minattng the witty from the sublime and the beautiful, 
for many sublime and beautiful passages in poetry en- 
tirely correspond with this definition of wit. 

** He scarce had ceas'd, vhen the superior Fiend 
Wu moving towanl the shore : hts ponderoug shield, 
Ethereal temper, moss/, lai^, and round. 
Behind him cast; the brood circumference 
Hung on hii shoulderB like the moon, whose orb 
Through optjc glass the Tuscan artist views 
At evening from the top of Fesolfi, 
Or in Valdomo, to descry new lands, 
Rivers, or monntains, in her spott; globe. 
His spear — to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norw^ian hills, to be the mast 
Of some great ammiral, nere but a wand — 
He walk'd with, to support uneasy steps 
Over the burning marie." 

In this picture there certainly is an assemblage of 
very grand and very beautiful images, exciting delight 
and surprise, and gathered together expressly for their 
resemblance ; yet no eifect can be more distinct from the 
feeling of wit than the effect produced by these lines. 
" Wit," says Johnson, " may be more rigorously and 
" philosophically considered as a kind of concordia dis- 
" cars — a combination of dissimilar images, or discovery 
"of occult resemblances in things apparently unlike j" 
but if this be true, then the discovery of the resem- 
blance between diamond and charcoal, between acidifi- 
cation and combustion, are pure pieces of wit, and full 
of the most ingenious and exalted pleasantry. 

It is very little worth while to stop to examine what 
Lord Kames has said upon the subject of wit and 
humour; he has said so very little, and that little in so 
very hasty a manner, that there is no occasion to delay 
the progress of the investigation by dwelling on his 
opinions. 

The best account in our language of wit and humour 
(as far as I know) is to be found in the first volume of 
Campbell's Philosophy of Rhetoric. I say the beat, 
though I must take the liberty of saying that there 
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appears to me to be very material defects in it. In the 
first place, he seems to make precisely the same mistake 
which all the other definers and describera of wit have 
done. " Wit," he says, " is that which excites agreeable 
" surprise in the mind, by the strange assemblage of 
" related images presented to it." Now, this account of 
wit, as I have before remarked more than once, is too 
extensive, and includes the sublime and the beautiful. 
He then adds, that " wit eiFects its objects three ways : 
" first-, in debasing things pompous ; next, in aggran- 
" dizing things mean ; thirdly, by setting ordinary 
" objects (by means not only remote, but apparently 
"contrary) in a particular and uncommon point of 
" view." If this threefold division be meant as a dis- 
tinguishing criterion of the operations of wit, it fails; 
for eloquence effects all these three objects as well as 
wit ; and if it be meant as an exhaustive analysis of 
modes of wit, it is extremely incomplete ; for wit may 
find similitudes for, and relations between, great objects 
without debasing them, and do the same with little 
objects without exalting them. I may find a hundred 
ingenious points of resemblance between a black beetle 
and a birchen broom, without adding much dignity 
either to the insect or the instrument. I mention these 
objections to Dr. Campbell's Essay because it is my 
duty to discriminate, though I repeat again, that, as far 
as I know, and upon the whole, it is the best account of 
these subjects extant in the English language. 

Now, to begin at the beginning of this discussion, it 
is phun that wit concerns itself with the relations which 
subsist between our ideas : and the first observation 
which occurs to any man turning his attention to this 
subject is, that it cannot, of course, concern itself with 
(Ul the relations which subsist between all our ideas; 
for then every proposition would be witty; — The rain 
wets me through, — Butter is spread upon bread, — would 
be propositions replete with mirth ; and the moment the 
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mind observed the plaatic and diffusible nature of butter, 
and the excellence of bread as a substratum, it would 
become enchanted with this flash of facetiousness. 
Therefore, the firat limit to be affixt to that observation 
of relations, which produces the feeling of wit, is, that 
they must be relations which excite surprise. If you 
tell me that all men must die, I am very little struck 
with what you say, because it is not an assertion very 
remarkable for its novelty ; but if you were to say that 
man was like a time-glass, — that both must run out, 
and both render up their dust, I should listen to you 
with more attention, because I should feel something 
like surprise at the sudden relation you had struck out 
between two such apparently dissimilar ideas aa a man 
and a time-glass. 

Surprise is so essential an ingredient of wit, that no 
wit will bear repetition ; — at least the original electrical 
feeling produced by any piece of wit can never be re- 
newed. There is a sober sort of approbation succeeds 
at hearing it the second time, which is as different from 
its original rapid, pungent volatility, as a bottle of 
champagne that has been opened three days, is from one 
that has at that very instant emerged from the darkness 
of the cellar. To hear that the top of Mont Blanc is 
like an umbrella, though the relation be new to me, 
is not sufficient to excite surprise ; the idea is so very 
obvious, it is so much within the reach of the most 
ordinary understandings, that I can derive no sort of 
pleasure from the comparison. The relation discovered, 
must be something remote from all tiie common tracks 
and sheep-walks made in the mind ; it must not be a 
comparison of colour with colour, and figure with figure, 
or any comparison which, though individually new, is 
specifically stale, and to which the mind has been in the 
habit of making many similar; but it must be some- 
thing removed from common apprehension, distant from 
the ordinary haunts of thought, — things wfiich are 
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never brought together in the common events of life, 
and ill which the mind has discovered relations by its 
own subtlety and quickness. 

Now, then, the point we have arrived at, at present, 
in building up our definition of wit, is, that it is the 
discovery of those relations in ideas which are calculated 
to excite surprise. But a great deal must be taken 
away from this account of wit before it is sufficiently 
accurate; for in the first place, there must be no 
feeling or conviction of the utility of the relation so 
discovered. If you go to see a large cotton-mill, the 
manner in which the large water-wheel below, works 
the little parts of the machinery seven stories high, the 
relation which one bears to another, is extremely sur- 
prising to a person unaccustomed to mechanics; but, 
instead of feeling as you feel at a piece of wit, you are 
absorbed in the contemplation of the utility and import- 
ance of such relations, — there is a sort of rational 
approbation mingled with your surprise, which makes 
the whole feeling very different from that of wit. At 
the same time, if we attend very accurately to our 
feelings, we shall perceive that the discovery of any 
surprising relation whatever, produces some slight sensa- 
tion of wit. When first the manner in which a steam- 
engine opens and shuts its own valves is explained to 
me, or when I at first perceive the ingenious and com- 
plicated contrivances of any piece of machinery, the 
surprise that I feel at the discovery of these connections 
has always something in it which resembles the feeling 
of wit, though that is very soon extinguished by others 
of a very different nature. Children, who view the 
different parts of a machine not so much with any 
notions of its utility, feel something still more like the 
sensation of wit when first they perceive the effect 
which one part produces upon another. Show a child 
of six years old, that, by moving the treadle of a knife- 
grinder's machine, you make the large wheel turn round, 
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or that by pressing the spring of a repeating watch you 
make the watch strike, and you probably raise up a 
feeling in the child's mind precisely similar to that of 
wit. There is a mode of teaching children geography 
by disjointed parts of a wooden map, which they fit 
together. I have no doubt that the child, in finding 
the kingdom or republic which fits into a great hole 
in the wooden sea, feels exactly the sensation of wit. 
Every one must remember that fitting the inviting pro- 
jection of Crim Tartary into the Black Sea was one of 
the greatest delights of their childhood ; and almost all 
children are sure to scream with pleasure at the dis- 
covery. 

The relation between ideas which excite surprise, in 
order to be witty, must not excite any feeling of the 
beautiful. "The good man," says a Hindoo epigram, 
" goes not upon enmity, but rewards with kindness the 
" very being who injures him. So the sandal-wood, 
" while it is felling, imparts to the edge of the axe its 
" aromatic flavour." Now here is a relation, which 
would be witty if it were not beautiful : the relation 
discovered betwixt the falling sandal-wood, and the 
returning good for evil, is a new relation, which excites 
surprise ; but the mere surprise at the relation, is swal- 
lowed up by the contemplation of the moral beauty of 
the thought, which throws the mind into a more solemn 
and elevated mood than is compatible with the feeling 
of wit. 

It would not be a difficult thing to do (and if the 
limits of ray lecture allowed I would do it) to select 
from Cowley and Waller a suite of passages, in order to 
show the effect of the beautiful in destroying the feeling 
of wit, and vice versd. First, I would take a passage 
purely witty, in which the mind merely contemplated 
the singular and surprising relation of the ideas; next 
a passage where the admixture of some beautiful senti- 
ment, — the excitation of some slight moral feeling, — 
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arrested tlie mind fi-om the contemplation of the relation 
between the ideas ; then, a passage in which the beau- 
tiful overpowered still more the facetious, till, at last, it 
was totally destroyed. 

If the relation between the ideas, to produce wit, must 
not be mingled with the beautiful, still less must they 
be BO with tlie sublime. In that beautiful passage in 
Mr. Campbell's poem of " Lochiel," the wizard repeats 
these verses, — which were in every one's mouth when 
first the poem was written : — 

" Lochiel ! Locbiel I though toy eyes I Bhonld seal, 
Man cannot keep secret irhat God would reveal. 
'Ha the aunget of life gives me myitical lore, 
And Ike eomatg eventi out their thadowt before'' 

Now this comparison of the dark uncertain sort of pre- 
science of future events implied by the gift of second 
sight, and the notice of an approaching solid body by 
the previous approach of its shadow, contains a new and 
striking relation ; but it is not toitty, nor would it ever 
have been considered as witty, if expressed in a more 
concise manner, and with the rapidity of conversation, 
because it inspires feelings of a much higher cast than 
those of wit, and, instead of suffering the mind to dwell 
upon the mere relation of ideas, fills it with a sort of 
mysterious awe, and gives an tur of sublimity to the 
fabulous power of prediction. Every one knows the 
Latin line on the miracle at the marriage-supper in 
Cana of Galilee, — on the conversion of water into wine. 
The poet says, 

" The modett water tote its Ood, and bbuh'dl " 

Now, in my mind, that sublimity which some persona 
discover in this passage is destroyed by its wit ; it 
appears to me witty, and not sublime. I have no great 
feelings excited by it, and can perfectly well stop to 
consider the mere relation of ideas. I hope I need not 
add, that the lino, if it produce the effect of a toitty con- 
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ceit, and not of a sublime image, is perfectly misplaced 
and irreverent : the intent, however, of the poet, was un- 
doubtedly to be serious. In the same manner, whenever 
the mind is not left to the mere surprise excited by the 
relation of ideas, but when that relation excites any 
powerful emotion — as those of the sublime and beau- 
tiful, or any high passion — as anger or pity, or any 
train of reflections upon the utility of the relations, the 
feeling of wit is always diminished or destroyed. It 
seems to be occasioned by those relations of ideas which 
excite surprise, and surprise alone. Whenever relations 
excite any other strong feeling as well as surprise, the 
wit is either destroyed, diminished, or the two co- 
existent feelings of wit and the other emotion may, by 
careful reflection, be distinguished from each other. I 
may be very wrong (for these subjects are extremely 
difScult), but I know no single passage in any author 
which is at once beautiful and witty, or sublime and 
witty. I know innumerable passages which are intended 
to be beautiful or sublime, and which are merely witty ; 
and I know many passages in which the relation of ideas 
is very new and surprising, and which are not witty 
because they are beautiful and sublime. Lastly, when 
the effect of wit is heightened by strong sense and 
useful truth, we may perceive in the mind what part of 
the pleasure arises from the mere relation of ideas, what 
from the utility of the precept ; and many instances 
might be produced, where the importance and utility of 
the thing said, prevents the mind from contemplating 
the mere relation, and considering it as wit. For 
example: in that apophthegm of Rochefoucault, that 
hypocrisy is a homage which vice renders to virtue, the 
image is witty, but all attention to the mere wit is swal- 
lowed up in the justness and value of the observation. 
So that I think I have some colour for saying, that wit 
is produced by those relations between ideas which ex- 
cite surprise, and surprise only. Observe, I am only 
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defining the causes of a certain feeling in the mind 
called wit; — I can no more define the feeling itself, than 
I can define the flavour of venison. We all seem to 
partake of one and the other, with a very great degree of 
satisfaction ; but why each feeling is what it is, and 
nothing else, I am sure I cannot pretend to determine. 
Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by the solicita- 
tions of a general officer at the lev^e, and cried out, loud 
enough to be overheard, " That gentleman is the most 
'* troublesome officer in the whole army." " Your 
" Majesty's enemies have said the same thing more than 
" once," was the answer. The wit of this answer con- 
sists in the sudden relation discovered in his assent to 
the King's invective and his own defence. By admit- 
ting the King's observation, he seems, at first sight, to 
be subscribing to the imputation against him ; whereas, 
in reality, he effaces it by this very means. A sudden 
relation is discovered where none was suspected. Vol- 
taire, in speaking of the efifect of epithets in weakening 
style, said, that the adjectives were the greatest enemies 
of the substantives, though they agreed in gender, num- 
ber, and in cases. Here, again, it is very obvious that 
a relation is discovered which, upon first observation, 
does not appear to exist. These instances may be mul- 
tiplied to any extent. A gentleman at Paris, who lived 
very unhappily with his wife, used, for twenty years 
together, to pass his evenings at the house of another 
lady, who was very agreeable, and drew together a 
pleasant society. His wife died ; and his friends all 
advised him to marry the lady in whose society he had 
found so much pleasure. He said, no, he certainly 
should not, for that if he married her, he should not 
know where to spend his evenings. Here we are sud- 
denly surprised with the idea that the method proposed 
of securing his comfort may possibly prove the most 
effectual method of destroying it. At least, to enjoy 
the pleasantry of the reply, we view it through his mode 
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of thinking, who had not been very fortunate in the con- 
nexion established by his first marriage. I have, in conse- 
quence of the definition I have printed of wit in the cards 
of the Institution, past one of the most polemical weeks 
that ever I remember to have spent in my life. I think, 
however, that if my words are understood in their fair 
sense, I am not ^VTong. I have said, surprising relation 
between iWeos', — not between /acto. The difference is 
very great. A man may tell me he sees a fiery meteor 
on the surface of the sea : he has no merit in tlie dis- 
covery, it is no extraordinary act of mind in him, — 
any one who has eyes can ascertain this relation of 
facts as well, if it really exist ; but to discover a sur- 
prising relation in ideas, is an act of power in the dis- 
coverer, in which, if his wit be good, he exceeds the 
greater part of mankind : so that the very terms I have 
adopted, imply comparison and superiority of mind. The 
discovery of any relation of ideas exciting pure surprise 
involves the notion of such superiority, and enhances 
the surprise. To discover relations between facts ex- 
citing pure surprise, involves the notion of no such 
superiority ; for any man could ascertain that a calf had 
two heads if it had two heads : therefore, I again repeat, 
let any man show me that which is an acknowledged 
proof of wit, and I believe I could analyse the pleasure 
experienced from it into surprise, partly occasioned by 
the unexpected relation established, partly by the dis- 
play of talent in discovering it ; and, putting this posi- 
tion synthetically, I would say, whenever there is a 
superior act of intelligence in discovering a relation 
between ideas, which relation excites surprise and no 
other high emotion, the mind will have the feeling of 
wit. Why is it not witty to find a gold watch and 
seals hanging upon a hedge ? Because it is a mere 
relation of facts discovered without any effort of 
mind, and not (as I have said in my definition) a rela- 
tion of ideas. Why is it not witty to discover the 
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relation between the moon and the tides ? Because it 
raises other notions than those of mere surprise. Why are 
not all the extravagant relations in Garagantua witty ? 
Because they are merely odd and extravagant j and 
mere oddity and extravagance is too easy to excite sur- 
prise. Why is it witty, in one of Addison's plays, where 
the undertaker reproves one of his mourners for laugh- 
ing at a funeral, and says to him, *' You rascal, you ! I 
" have been raising your wages for these two years past 
" upon condition that you should appear more sorrowful, 
" and the higher wages you receive the happier you 
" look ! " ? Here is a relation between ideas the discovery 
of which implies superior intelligence, and excites no 
other emotion than surprise. 

It is imagined that wit is a sort of inexplicable visita- 
tion, that it comes and goes with the rapidity of light- 
ning, and that it is quite as unattainable as beauty or 
just proportion. I am so much of a contrary way of 
thinking, that I am convinced a man might sit down as 
systematically, and as successfully, to the study of wit, 
as he might to the study of mathematics : and I would 
answer for it, that, by giving up only six hours a day 
to being witty, he should come on prodigiously before 
midsummer, so that his friends should hardly know him 
agun. For what is there to hinder the mind from 
gradually acquiring a habit of attending to the lighter 
relations of ideas in which wit consists ? Punning 
grows upon everybody, and punning is the wit of words. 
I do not mean to say that it is so easy to acquire a habit 
of discovering new relations in ideas as in words^ but the 
difficulty is not so much greater as to render it insuper- 
able to habit. One man is unquestionably much better 
calculated for it by nature than another ; but associa- 
tion, which gradually makes a bad speaker a good one, 
might give a man wit who had it not, if any man chos^ 
to be 80 absurd as to sit down to acquire it. 
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I have mentioned puna. They are, I believe, what 1 
have denominated them — the wit of words. They are 
exactly the same to words which wit is to ideas, and 
consist in the sudden discovery of relations in language. 
A pun, to be perfect in its kind, should contain two dis- 
tinct meanings ; the one common and obvious ; the 
other, more remote : and in the notice which the mind 
takes of the relation between these two sets of words, 
and in the surprise which that relation excites, the 
pleasure of a pun consists. Miss Hamilton, in her book 
on Education, mentions the instance of a boy so very 
neglectful, that he could never be brought to read the 
word patriarchs ; but whenever he met with it he always 
pronounced it partridges. A friend of the writer ob- 
served to her, that it could hardly be considered as a 
mere piece of negligence, for it appeared to him that the 
boy, in calling them partridges, was making game of the 
patriarchs. Now here are two distinct meanings con- 
tained in the same phrase : for to make game of the 
patriarchs is to laugh at them ; or to make game of 
them is, by a very extravagant and laughable sort of 
ignorance of words, to rank them among pheasants, 
partridges, and other such delicacies, which the law 
takes under its protection and calls game: and the 
whole pleasure derived from this pun consists in the 
sudden discovery that two such different meanings are 
referable to one form of expression. I have very little 
to say about puns ; they are in very bad repute, and so 
they ought to be. The wit of language is so miserably 
inferior to the wit of ideas, that it is very deservedly 
driven out of good company. Sometimes, indeed, a 
pun makes its appearance which seems for a moment to 
redeem its species; but we must not be deceived by 
them : it is a radically bad race of wit. By unremitting 
persecution, it has been at last got under, and driven 
into cloisters, — from whence it must never again be 
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suffered to emerge into the light of the world. One in- 
valuable blessing produced by the banishment of pun- 
ning, is an immediate reduction of the number of wits. 
It is a wit of so low an order, and in which some sort 
of progress is so easily coade, that the number of those 
endowed with the gift of wit would be nearly equal to 
those endowed with the gift of speech. The condition 
of putting together ideas in order to be witty operates 
much in the same salutary manner as the condition of 
finding rhymes in poetry ; — it reduces the number of 
performers to those who have vigour enough to over- 
come incipient difficulties, and makes a sort of provision 
that that which need not be done at all, should be done 
well whenever it is done. For we may observe, that 
mankind are always more fastidious about that which is 
pleasing, than they are about that which is useful. A 
common-place piece of morality is much more easily 
pardoned than a common-place piece of poetry or of wit ; 
because it is absolutely necessary for the well-being of 
society that the rules of morality should be frequently 
repeated and enforced; and though in any individual 
instance the thing may be badly done, the sacred neces- 
sity of the practice itself, atones in some degree for the 
individual failure : but as there is no absolute necessity 
that men should be either wits or poets, we are less in- 
clined to tolerate their mediocrity in •superfluities. If 
a man have ordinary chairs and tables, no one notices 
it ; but if he stick vulgar gaudy pictures on his walls, 
which he need not have at all, every one laughs at htm 
for his folly. 

The wit of irony consists in the surprise excited by 
the discovery of that relation which exists between the 
apparent praise and the real blame ; or, if it be good- 
natured irony, between the apparent blame and the real 
praise. I shall quote a noble specimen of irony from 
the preface of " Killing no Murder : " — 
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"TO HIS HIGHNESS OLIVER CROMWELL. 

May it please your Highness, 

" How I have spent some hours of the leisure your 
" Highness has been pleased to give me, this following 
" paper will give your Highness an account. How you 
'* will please to interpret it, I cannot tell ; but I can with 
" confidence say, my intention in it is, to procure your 
'' Highness that justice nobody yet does you, and to let 
"the people see, the longer they defer it, the greater 
" injury they do both themselves and you. To your 
" Highness justly belongs the honour of dying for the 
" people ; and it cannot choose but be an unspeakable 
" consolation to you in the last moments of your Ufe, to 
" consider, with how much benefit to the world you are 
" like to leave it. It is then only, my Lord, the titles you 
" now usurp will be truly yours. You will then be in- 
*' deed the deUverer of your country, and free it from a 
" bondage little inferior to that from which Moses deli- 
" vered his. You will then be that true reformer which 
" you would now be thought ; religion shall be then re- 
" stored, liberty asserted, and parliaments have those 
" privileges they have sought for. We shall then hope 
" that other laws will have place besides those of the 
" sword, and that justice shall be otherwise defined 
"than the will and pleasure of the strongest; and we 
" shall then hope men will keep oaths again, and not 
" have the necessity of being false and perfidious to 
" preserve themselves, and be like their ruler. All this 
" we hope from your Highness's happy expiration, who 
" are the tnie father of your country ; for while you live, 
" we can call nothing ours, and it is from your death 
" that we hope for our inheritances. Let this consi- 
*' deration arm and fortify your Highness's mind against 
" the fears of death, and the terrors of your evil con- 
" science, — that the good you will do by your death, 
'* will somewhat balance the evils of your life. And if, ■ 
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" in the black catalogue of high malefactors, few can be 
*' found that have lived more to the affliction and dia- 
" turbance of mankind, than your Highness has done ; 
"yet your greatest enemies will not deny, that there are 
" likewise as few that have expired more to the universal 
" benefit of mankind, than your Highness is like to do. 
"To hasten this great good, is the chief end of my 
" writing this paper ; and if it have the effects I hope 
" it will, your Highness will quickly be out of the reach 
" of men's malice, and your enemies will only be able 
"to wound you in your memory, which strokes you 
" will not feel. That your Highness may be speedily in 
"this security, is the universal wish of your grateful 
" country ; this is the desire and prayers of the good and 
" of the bad, and, it may be, is the only thing wherein all 
" sects and factions do agree in their devotion, and it is 
" our only common prayer ! But among all that put in 
"their request and supplication for your Highness's 
" speedy deliverance from aU earthly troubles, none is 
" more assiduous nor more fervent than he, that, with 
" the rest of the nation, hath the htmour to be (may it 
"please your Highness), 

" Your Highness's present slave and vassal." 

Now, through the whole of this passage, there is an 
apparent praise of the person to whom it is addressed, 
and a real censure of that person. The surprise excited 
by this union of visible eulogium and real satire consti- 
tutes the pleasure we receive from the passage. 

A sarcasm (which is another species of wit) generally 
consists in the obliquity of the invective. It must not 
be direct assertion, but something established by infer- 
ence and analogy; — something which the mind does 
not at first perceive, but in the discovery of which it 
experiences the pleasure of surprise. A true sarcasm 
is like a sword-stick, — it appeara, at first sight, to be 
much more innocent than it really is, tilt, aU of a 
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sudden, there leaps something out of it — sharp, and 
deadly, and incisive — which makes you tremble and 
recoil. 

I have insisted, in the beginning of my lecture, on the 
great power of the ridiculous over the opinions of man- 
kind; including in that term wit, humour, and every 
other feeling which has laughter for its distinguishing 
characteristic. 

I know of no principle which it is of more importance 
to fix in the minds of young people than that of the 
most determined resistance to the encroachments of 
ridicule. Give up to the world, and to the ridicule with 
which the world enforces its dominion, every trifling 
question of manner and appearance : it is to toss courage 
and firmness to the winds, to combat with the mass 
upon such subjects as these. But learn from the earliest 
days to inure your principles against the perils of ridi- 
cule : you can no more exercise your reason, if you live 
in the constant dread of laughter, than you can enjoy 
your life, if you are in the constant terror of death. If 
you think it right to diifer from the times, and to make 
a stand for any valuable point of morals, do it, however 
rustic, however antiquated, however pedantic it may 
appear; — do it, not for insolence, but seriously and 
grandly, — as a man who wore a soul of his own in his 
bosom, and did not wait till it was breathed into him by 
the breath of fashion. Let men call you mean, if you 
know you are just ; hypocritical, if you are honestly 
religious ; pusillanimous, if you feel that you are firm : 
resistance soon converts unprincipled wit into sincere 
respect ; and no after-time can tear from you those feel- 
ings which every man carries within him who has made 
a noble and successful exertion in a virtuous cause. 
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HoBBES defines laughter to be " a sudden glory, arising 
" from a sudden conception of some eminency in our- 
" selves, by comparison with infirmity of othera, or our 
" own former infirmity." By infirmity he must mean, 
I presume, marked and decided inferiority, whether 
accidental and momentary, or natural and permanent. 
He cannot, of course, mean by it, what we usually 
denominate infirmity of body or mind ; for it must be 
obvious, at the first moment, that humour has a much 
wider range than this. If we were to see a little man 
walking in the streets with a hat haK as big as an um- 
brella, we shoidd laugh; and that laughter certainly 
could not be ascribed to the infirmities either of his 
body or mind : for his diminutive figure, without his 
disproportionate hat^ I shall suppose by hypothesis, to 
be such as would excite no laughter at all ; — and, 
indeed, an extraordinary large man, with a bat such as 
is worn by boys of twelve years old, would be an object 
quite as ludicrous. 

Taking, therefore, the language of Hobbes to mean 
the sudden discovery of any inferiority, it will be very 
easy to show that such is Ttot the explanation of that 
laughter excited by humour ; for I may discover sud- 
denly that a person has lost half-a-crown, — or, that bis 
tooth aches, — or, that his house is not so well built, or 
his coat not so well made, as mine ; and yet none of these 
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discoveries give me the slightest sensation of the hu- 
morous. If it be suggested that these proofs of infe- 
riority are very slight, the theory of Hobbes is still 
more weakened, by recurring to greater instances of 
inferiority : for the sudden information that any one of 
my acquaintance has broken his leg, or is completely 
ruined in his fortunes, has decidedly very little of 
humour in it ; — at least it is not very customary to be 
thrown into paroxysms of laughter by such sort of 
intelligence. It is clear, then, that there are many 
instances of the sudden discovery of inferiorities and 
infirmities in others, which excite no laughter; and, 
therefore, pride is not the explanation of laughter ex- 
cited by the humorous. It is true, the olject of laughter 
is always inferior to us ; but then the converse is not 
true, — that every one who is inferior to us is an object 
of laughter: therefore, as some inferiority is ridiculous, 
and other inferiority not ridiculous, we must, in order 
to explain the nature of the humorous, endeavour to 
discover the discriminating cause. 

This discriminating cause is incongruity, or the con- 
junction of objects and circumstances not usually com- 
bined, — and the conjunction of which is either useless, 
or what in the common estimation of men would be 
considered as rather troublesome, and not to be desired. 
To see a young oflScer of eighteen years of age come into 
company in full uniform, and with such a wig as is 
worn by grave and respectable clergymen advanced in 
years, would make every body laugh, because it certainly 
is a very unusual combination of objects, and such as 
would not atone for its novelty by any particular pur- 
pose of utility to which it was subservient. It is a 
complete instance of incongruity. Add ten years to the 
age of this incongruous officer, the incongruity would 
be very faintly diminished ; — make him eighty years of 
age, and a celebrated military character of the last reign, 
and the incongruity almost entirely vanishes : I am not 
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sure that we should not be rather more disposed to 
respect the peculiarity than to laugh at it. As you 
increase the incongruity, you increase the hiunour ; as 
you diminish it, you diminish the humour. If a trades- 
man of a corpulent and respectable appearance, with 
habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide down 
gently into the mud, and dedecorate a pea-green coat, 
I am afraid we should all have the barbarity to laugh. 
If his bat and wig, like treacherous servants, were to 
desert their falling master, it certainly would not dimi- 
nish our propensity to laugh ; but if he were to fall into 
a violent passion, and abuse every body about him, no- 
body could possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-green 
tradesman, very respectable, sitting in the mud, and 
threatening all the passers-by with the effects of his 
wrath. Here, every incident heightens the humour of 
the scene: — the gaiety of his tunic, the general respect- 
ability of his appearance, the rills of muddy water which 
trickle down bis cheeks, and the harmless violence of 
his rage ! But if, instead of this, we were to observe a 
dustman falling into the mud, it would hardly attract 
any attention, because the opposition of ideas is so 
trifling, and the incongruity so slight. 

Surprise is as essential to humour as it is to wit. In 
going into a foreign country for the first time, we are ex- 
ceedingly struck with the absurd appearance of some of 
the ordinary characters we meet with : a very short time 
however, completely reconciles us to the phenomena of 
French abb^ and French postilions, and fdl the variety 
of figures so remote from those we are accustomed to, 
and which surprise ns so much at our first acquaintance 
with that country. I do not mean to say, either of one 
class of the ridiculous or of the other, that perfect 
novelty is absolutely a necessary ingredient to the pro- 
duction of any degree of pleasure, but that the pleasure 
arising from humour, diminishes, as the surprise dimi- 
nishes; — it is less at the second exhibition of any piece 
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of bnmouT than at the first, less at the third than the 
second, till at last it becomes trite and disgusting. A 
piece of humour will, however, always bear repetition 
much better than a piece of wit ; because, as humour 
depends in some degree on manner, there will probably 
always be in that manner, something sufSciently different 
from what it was before, to prevent the disagreeable 
effects of complete sameness. If I say a good thing to- 
day, and repeat it again to-morrow in another company, 
the flash of to-day is as much like the flash of to-morrow 
as the flash of one musket is like the flash of another ; 
but if I tell a humorous story, there are a thousand 
little diversities in my voice, manner, language, and 
gestures, which make it rather a different thing from 
what it was before, and infuse a tinge of novelty into 
the repeated narrative. 

It is by no means, however, sufficient, to say of hu- 
mour, that it is incongruity which excites surprise ; — 
the same limits are necessary here which I have before 
affixed to wit, — it must excite surprise, and nothing Imt 
surprise ; for the moment it calls into action any other 
high and impetuous emotion, all sense of the humorous 
is immediately at an end. For to return again to our 
friend dressed in green, whom we left in the mud, — 
suppose, instead of a common, innocent tumble, he had 
experienced a very severe fall, and we discovered that 
he had broken a limb ; our laughter is immediately ex- 
tinguished, and converted into a lively feeling of com- 
passion. The incongruity is precisely as great as it was 
before ; but as it has excited another feeling not com- 
patible with the ridiculous, all mixture of the humorous 
is at end. 

The sense of the humorous is as incompatible with 
tenderness and respect as with compassion. No man 
would laugh to see a little child fall ; and he would be 
shocked to see such an accident happen to an old man, 
pr a woman, or to his father I It is an odd case to put, 
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but I should like to know if any man living could have 
laughed if he had seen Sir Isaac Newton roUing in the 
mud ? I believe that not only Senior Wranglers and 
Senior Optimi would have run to hia assistance, but 
that dustmen, and carmen, and coal-heavers would have 
run and picked him up, and set him to rights. It is a 
beautiful thing to observe the boundaries which nature 
has affixt to the ridiculous, and to notice how soon it is 
swallowed up by the more illustrious feelings of our 
minds. Where is the heart so hard that could bear to 
Bee the awkward resources and contrivances of the poor 
turned into ridicule? Who could laugh at the fractured, 
ruined body of a soldier? Who ia so wicked as to 
amuse himself with the infirmities of extreme old age ? 
or to find subject for humour in the weakness of a 
perishing, dissolving body ? Who is there that does not 
feel himself disposed to overlook the little peculiarities 
of the truly great and wise, and to throw a veil over 
that ridicule which they have redeemed by the magni- 
tude of their talents, and the splendour of their virtues ? 
Who ever thinks of turning into ridicule our great and 
ardent hope of a world to come ? Whenever the man of 
humour meddles with these things, he is astonished to 
find, that in all the great feelings of their nature the 
mass of mankind always think and act aright; — that 
they are ready enough to laugh, — but that they are 
quite as ready to drive away with indignation and con- 
tempt, the light fool who comes with the feather of wit 
to crumble the bulwarks of truth, and to beat down the 
Temples of God ! 

So, then, this turns out to be the nature of humour : 
that it is incongruity which creates surprise and orUy 
surprise. Try the most notorious and classical instances 
of humour by this rule, and you will find it succeed. 
If you find incongruities which create surprise and are 
not humorous, it is always, I believe, because they are 
accompanied with some other feding, — emotion, or an 
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interesting train of thought, besides surprise. Find an' 
incongruity which creates surprise and surprise only, 
and, if it be not humorous, I am, what I very often am, 
completely wrong ; and this theory is, what theories 
very often are, unfounded in fact. 

Most men, I observe, are of opinion that humour is 
entirely confined to character ; — and if you choose to 
confine the word humour to those instances of the ridi* 
culous which are excited by character, you may do so 
if you please, — this is not worth contending. All that 
I wish to show is, that this species of feeling is produced 
by something besides character ; and if you allow it to 
be the same feeling, I am satisfied, and you may call it 
by what name you please. One of the most laughable 
scenes I ever saw in my life was, the complete overturn- 
ing of a very large table, with all the dinner upon it, — 
which I believe one or two gentlemen in this room 
remember as well as myself. What of character is there 
in seeing a roasted turkey sprawling on the floor? or 
ducks lying in diflerent parts of the room covered with 
trembling fragments of jelly? It is impossible to avoid 
laughing at such absurdities, because the incongruities 
they involve are so very great; though they have no 
more to do with character than they have with chemistry. 
A thousand little circumstances happen every day which 
excite violent laughter, but have no sort of reference to 
character. The laughter is excited by throwing inani- 
mate objects into strange and incongruous positions. 
Now, I am quite unable, by attending to what passes in 
my own mind, to say, that these classes of sensations are 
not alike : they may differ in degree, for the incongru- 
ous observed of things living, is always more striking 
than the incongruous observed in things inanimate ; but 
there is an incongruous not observable in character, 
which produces the feeling of humour. ' 

Having thus endeavoured to ascertain the nature of 
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humour, I come next to the various elates aud divisions 
of the ridiculous which have an affinity with humour. 

Buffi)onery is voluntary incongruity. To play the 
buffiixm, is to counterfeit some peculiarity incongruous 
enough to excite laughter: not incongruities of mind, 
for this is a humour of a higher class, and constitutes 
comic acting; but incongruities of body, imitating a 
drunken man, or a clown, or a person with a hunched 
back, or puffing out the cheeks as the lower sort of conuc 
actors do upon the stage. Buffoonery is general in its 
imitations ; mimicry is particular, and seizes on the in- 
congruous in individual characters. I think we must 
say, that mimicry is always employed upon defects : a 
good voice, a gentleman-Uke appearance, and rational 
agreeable manners, can never be the subject of mimicry 
— they may be exactly represented and imitated, but 
nobody would call this mimicry, as the word always 
means the reprraentation of defects. Parody is the 
adaptation of the same thoughts to other subjects. 
Burlesque is that species of parody, or adaptation of 
thoughts to other subjects, which is intended to make 
the original ridiculous. Pope has parodied several Odes 
of Horace ; Johnson has parodied Juvenal ; Cervantes 
has burlesqued the old romances. 

A bull, — which must by no means be past over in 
this recapitulation of the family of wit and humour, — a 
bull is exactly the counterpart of a witticism : for as 
wit discovera real relations that are not apparent, bulls 
admit apparent relations that are not real. The plea- 
sure arising from bulls, proceeds from our surprise at 
suddenly dbcovering two things to be dissimilar in 
which a resemblance might have been suspected. The 
same doctrine will apply to wit and bulls in action. 
Practical wit discovers connexion or relation between 
actions, in which duller understandings discover none ; 
and practical bulls originate from an apparent relation 
between two actions which more correct understandings 
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immediately perceive to have none at all. In the late 
rebellion in Ireland, the rebels, who had conceived a 
high degree of indignation against some great banker, 
passed a resolution that they would bum his notes; — 
which they accordingly did, with great assiduity; for- 
getting, that in burning his notes they were destroying 
his debts, and that for every note which went into the 
flames, a correspondent value went into the banker's 
pocket. A gentleman, m speaking of a nobleman's wife 
of great rank and fortune, lamented very much that 
she had no children. A medical gentleman who was 
present observed, that to have no children was a great 
misfortune, but he thought he had remarked it was 
hereditary in some families. Take any instance of this 
branch of the ridiculous, and you will always find an 
apparent relation of ideas leading to a complete incon- 
sistency. 

I hardly know whether quaintness belongs to this 
subject, and the word is now used so loosely that it is 
no very easy matter to determine at what it points. I 
think it means an attention to petty excellences in style, 
an over-scrupulous and affected delicacy of expression ; 
and that quaint humour, is humour in this peculiar 
garb. 

Good caricature is the humorous addressed to the 
eye. It represents you as doing something which it 
would be extremely incongruous and absurd in you to 
do; but it adds the effects of mimicry to those of 
humour, laying hold of personal defects and peculiarities, 
and aggravating them in a very high degree. 

I shall say nothing of charades, and such sort of un- 
pardonable trumpery : if charades are made at all, they 
should be made without benefit of clergy, the offender 
should instantly be hurried off to execution, and be cut 
off in the middle of his dulness, without being allowed 
to explain to the executioner why his first is like his 
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second, or what is the resemblance between his fourth 
and his ninth. 

Incongruities, which excite laughter, generally produce 
a feeling of contempt for the person at whom we laugh. 
I do not know that I can state an instance of the hu- 
morous in persons, where the person laughing does 
not feel himself superior to the peraou laughed at, — 
whether that sense of the humorous be excited by an 
accidental incongruity of situation, or by a permanent 
incongruity interwoven in the character. Remember, I 
am not speaking of persons laughed with, but of persons 
laughed at : and in all such cases the laugher is, in his 
own estimation, the superior man ; the person laughed 
at, the inferior : at the same time, contempt accompa- 
nied by laughter, is always mitigated by laughter, which 
seems to diminish hatred, as perspiration diminishes 
heat. 

Laughing contempt is by no means the strongest con- 
tempt ; whenever contempt increases to a very high 
degree, it becomes serious, and all laughter ceases. 
Contempt verges upon anger, and the humorous is at 
an end. A very foolish insignificant man may give 
himself airs of great importance in society, and provoke 
laughter ; but the laughter by no means goes on in- 
creasing with the incongruity, for at last a degree of 
contempt ensues, which is rather painful than agreeable ; 
and so painful, as to put an end to laughter, and chase 
away the humorous. 

The ridiculous is not so much opposed to the proper 
and the decent, as to that which is very proper and very 
decent. There is a propriety so unusual, that it obtains 
positive praise whenever it is observed ; there is a fainter 
sense of propriety, just sufficient to guard a man from 
observation, but for which he obtains neither blame nor 
praise. There is a deficiency of propriety so great, that 
it is universally ridiculous. Take it in language: — my 
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mode of expreesing myself may be so happy and so ac- 
curate, I may throw my ideas into such agreeable com- 
binations of words, that I may derive a considerable 
share of reputation from my style, either in talking or 
in writing ; or my language may be just so mediocre, 
as to escape all attention ; or so bad, and so full of in- 
congruities, that it may be laughed at. Now the last of 
these, which is so bad as to excite the powerful emotion 
of laughter, is to be opposed and contrasted, in all spe- 
culations upon this subject, to that which is so excellent 
as to excite a strong feeling of approbation. I mention 
this in order to show that nature acts as much by re- 
wards as by punishments ; and that men are as much 
allured to do that which is fit and decent, by the love 
of each other's approbation, as they are by the fear of 
each other's laughter and disapprobation. Laughter 
is, to many men, worse than death. Innumerable duels 
have been fought to prevent the pangs of ridicule, and 
to revenge them ; and there are very few who would not 
rather be hated than be laughed at. The effects of this 
feeling, entertained in a rational and moderate degree, 
are, to render men dependent upon each other's judg- 
ment, and to lay the basis of that propriety and decorum 
upon which the pleasure and happiness of our inter- 
course are founded. 

In Bedlam (where there is no fear of the ridiculous), 
within ten yards one man is singing, another reciting, 
and another sleeping ; a yoimg man is dressed like an 
old one, and an old one as if he were young ; there is 
that universal selfishness, which of course must predo- 
minate where every human being is utterly indifferent 
to the censure or praise of the other. In polished so- 
ciety, the dread of being ridiculous, models every word 
and gesture into propriety, and produces an exquisite 
attention to the feelings and opinions of others ; it is the 
great cure of extravagance, folly, and impertinence ; it 
curbs the sallies of eccentricity, it recalls the attention 
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of mankind to the one uniform standard of reason and 
common sense. 

It has often been remarked, that wit never excites 
laughter, and that humour does. This is putting the 
matter in rather too strong a light. The laughter is not 
so long and so loud in wit as it is in humour, but there 
is certainly a faint approach to the same bodily affection. 
Nature seems to have intended that we should have been 
affected by both, in a similar manner, but not in the 
same degree. I do not pretend to give any reason for 
this fact ; except, perhaps, it be this, that humour is in 
general longer than wit : in a piece of wit there is but 
a single flash of surprise and pleasure ; in a piece of 
humour, as in Don Quixote's battle with the mills, one 
impression follows quick upon another, the mind is 
thrown into an attitude of pleasing surprise by the first 
occurrence of the idea, and then all the other touches of 
humour act one on another with a compound force and 
accumulated impression, till at last the convulsion of 
laughter ensues ; — and it is a confirmation of this ideflj 
that the tranquil smile with which wit is received, is 
soon disturbed and roused into something more disor- 
derly, when there is much reduplication of wit ; when 
it comes out, as it does in some men, flash after flash, 
with a brisk multipHcation of surprises, a continued irri- 
tability, — where one nerve no sooner ceases to vibrate 
than another is struck, and the mind is kept in a constant 
agitation of pleasure^ In cases like this, I have very 
often seen wit produce loud and convulsive laughter; 
and taa Inclined to believe, that the different effects of 
humour and wit in this respect, are a good deal to be 
attributed to the continuity of one, and the brevity of 
the other ; to which, perhaps, may be added, that wit 
excites more admiration than humour, — a feeling by 
no means favourable to laughter. 

Wit and humour, though the first consists in disco- 
vering connection, the latter in discovering incongruity, 
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are closely and nearly related to each other. The re- 
spective feelings, both depend upon suppriee, are both 
incompatible with serious and important ideas, and both 
communicate the same sort of pleasure to the under- 
standing. A man who gives the reins to his wit, may 
repress his humour as undignified ; the one may be 
i-ooted out by design and attention ; but they seem, 
where no pains of this kind have been taken, to spring 
up naturally in the same soil, and to be plants of the 
same tribe and family. The ingenious and philosophical 
Dr. Millar, of Glasgow, has a very interesting speculation 
of the diiFerent effects of civilisation on wit and humour, 
the progress of which he conceives to have a direct ten- 
dency to encourage wit, and to diminish humour. It is 
80 very well done, and so clever, that I shall, I am sure, 
be excused for reading it : — 

" The higher advances of civilisation and refinement, 
" contributed not only to explode the ludicrous pastimes 
" which had been the delight of a former age, but even 
'* to weaken the propensity to every species of humorous 
'* exhibition. Although humour be commonly prodac- 
" tive of more merriment than wit, it seldom procures 
" to the poBsesBor the same degree of respect. To show 
" in a strong light the follies, the defects, and the im- 
" proprieties of mankind, they must be exhibited with 
" peculiar colouring. To excite strong ridicule, the 
" picture must be changed, and the features, though 
" like, must be exaggerated. The man who, in con- 
" versation, aims at the display of this talent, must en- 
" deavour to represent with peculiar heightening the 
" tone, the aspect, the gesture, the deportment, of the 
" person whom he ridicules. To paint folly, he must, 
" for the time, appear foolish. To exhibit oddity and 
" absurdity, he must himself become odd and absurd. 
" There is, in this attempt., something low and buf- 
" foonish ; and a degree of that meanness which appeared 
" in the person thus exposed, is likely, by a natural a8^ 
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*' sociation, to remain with his representative. The 
'* latter is beheld in the light of a player, who degrades 
" himself for our entertainment, and whom nothing but 
'■* the highest excellence in his profession can save from 
" our contempt. 

'* But though the circumstances and manners of a 
" polished nation are adverse to the cultivation of 
" humour, they are peculiarly calculated to promote the 
" circulation and improvement of wit. The entertain- 
" ment arising from the latter, has no connection with 
*' those humiliating circumstances which are inseparable 
*' from the former ; but is derived from such occasional 
" exertions of the fancy, as may be consistent with the 
" utmost elegance anJi correctness. The man of wit has 
" no occasion to personate folly, or to become the tem- 
" porary butt of that ridicule which he means to excite. 
" He assumes no grotesque attitude, he employs no 
" buffoonish expression, nor appears in any character 
" but his own. Unlike the man of humour, he is never 
" prolix or tedious, but, passing with rapidity from one 
" object to another, selects from the group whatever 
*' suits his purpose. He sees with quickness those happy 
" assemblages, those unexpected oppositions and rc- 
" semblances, with which the imagination is delighted 
" and surprised, and by a sudden glance he directs the 
" attention to that electrical point of contact by which 
" the enlivening stroke is communicated."* 

I admire this very much, for, whether true or not, it 
is very interesting and ingenious ; but I confess I am 
not guile convinced by it, nor can I easily concede that 
the effect of civilisation is to diminish and check the 
humorous. There are many circumstances in a ci- 
vilised country, which, on the contrary, go directly to 
the encouragement of humour. Dr. Millar himself, 
mentions one of very considerable importance. To this 

* Hillar'i EUatorictl View of Ute Elngliih GoTemmeiit, ir. 357. 
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cause may be added, that there are a greater number of 
minds in a civilised state, capable of seizing the finer 
inconsistencies in character, and relishing that humour 
which they excite ; there are a thousand little traits of 
the humorous, which a man of fine and cultivated un- 
derstanding perceives, which are utterly lost upon 
grosser faculties ; but an age of civilisation is an age in 
which the number of fine and cultivated understand- 
ings is the greatest, and in which, therefore, for these 
reasons, the field of humour is enlarged. 

It is unfair to take the stage as a proof, and to ask 
why we have not Molieres and Shakspeares starting up 
at every period ! The preceding age has gleaned all the 
twenty or thirty characters of strong and extravagant 
humour which lie upon the surface of society; not 
because it bad greater talents for humour, but merely 
because it was the preceding age. The blustering 
captain, — the inebriated and witty rake, — the obese 
alderman, — the squire in London, — slaving poets, ho- 
micide physicians, chambermaids, valets, and duennas, — 
are all gone ; employed by dramatic writers who had the 
first of the market. These characters cannot be re- 
introduced on the stage : they are worn out there ; but 
they exist in real life, and of course must exist, while 
men are what they ever have been. 

Another reason which would induce me to suspect 
that Professor Millar is wrong in supposing that humour 
decays in a civilised age, is, that in a civilised age the 
number of idle people is so immensely augmented, and, 
of course, the demand for everything amusing consi- 
derably increased There are several meanings included 
under the term civilisation: it means, having better 
cups and saucers than we had a century or two cen- 
turies ago; better laws, better manners; and it means, 
also, having nothing to do, — and those who have nothing 
to do, must either be amused, or expire with gaping. 
For this reason an amusing and entertaining man, who 
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has humour, appears to me to be id high request in a 
civilised country. I allow that his humour, to be well 
received, must be of a very different complexion from 
what would pass current in more barbarous times j it 
must be the humour of the mind, not the humour of 
the body. It must be devoid of every shade of buf- 
foonery and grimace, and managed with a great degree 
of delicacy and skill. Civilisation improves the humour, 
but I can hardly allow that it diminishes it : in spite of 
all Professor Millar has said, I am strongly inclined to 
think there will be more humour, more agreeable rail- 
lery, and more facetious remark, displayed between seven 
and ten o'clock this evening, at the innumerable dinners 
which are to be eaten by civilised people in this vast 
city, than ten months could have produced in the reigns 
of Queen Elizabeth or Henry the Seventh. 

On the very face of the proposition there is indeed 
something which it is difficult to digest. The effect of 
civilisation is, to avert mankind from the contemplation 
of a great part of their own nature ; they observe incon- 
gruities better in a state of barbarism, or half bar- 
barism ; and in proportion as they are elegant, acute, and 
learned, they become dull and careless observers of some 
of the moat striking phenomena of the human mind. 

I wish, after all I have said about wit and humour, I 
could satisfy myself of their good effects upon the cha- 
racter and disposition ; but I am convinced the probable 
tendency of both is, to corrupt the understanding and 
the heart. I am not speaking of wit where it is kept 
down by more serious qualities of mind, and thrown 
into the background of the picture ; but where it stands 
out boldly and emphatically, and is evidently the master 
quality in any particular mind. Professed wits, though 
they are generally courted for the amusement they afford, 
are seldom respected for the qualities they possess. The 
habit of seeing things in a witty point of view, increases, 
and makes incursions from its own proper r^ons, upon 
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principles and opinions which are ever held eacred by 
the wise and good. A witty man is a dramatic per- 
former : in process of time, he can no more exist without 
applause, than he can exist without air ; if hia audience 
be small, or if they are inattentive, or if a new wit 
defrauds him of any portion of his admiration, it is all 
over with him — he sickens, and is extinguished. The 
applauses of the theatre on which he performs are so 
essential to him, that he must obtain them at the ex- 
pense of decency, friendship, and good feeling. It must 
always be probable, too, that a mere wit is a person of 
light and frivolous understanding. His business is not 
to discover relations of ideas that are ttse/td, and have a 
real influence upon life, but to discover the more trifling 
relations which are only amusing; he never looks at 
things with the naked eye of comnlon sense, but is 
always gazing at the world through a Claude Lorraine 
glass, — discovering a thousand appearances which are 
created only by the instrument of inspection, and cover- 
ing every object with factitious and unnatural colours. 
In short, the character of a mere wit it is impossible to 
consider as very amiable, very respectable, or veiy safe. 
So far the world, in judging of wit where it has swal- 
lowed up all other qualities, judge aright; but I doubt 
if they are sufficiently indulgent to this faculty where it 
exists in a lesser degree, and as one out of many other in- 
gredients of the understanding. There is an association 
in men's minds between dulness and wisdom, amuse- 
ment and folly, which has a very powerful influence in 
decision upon character, and is ncit overcotne without 
considerable difficulty. The reason is, that the outward 
signs of a dull man and a wise man are the same, and 
so are the outward signs of a frivolous man and a witty 
man ; and we are not to expect that the majority will 
be disposed to look to much more than the outward 
isign. I believe the fact to be, that wit is very seldom 
the onli/ eminent quality which resides in the mind of 
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any man ; it is commonly accompanied by maoy other 
talenta of every description, and ought to be considered 
as a stroBg evidence of a fertile and auperior under- 
standing. Almost all the great poets, oratoni, and 
stateajn^i of all times hav.e been witty. Ciesar, Alex- 
ander, Aristotle, Descartes, wd Lord Bacon, were witty 
men; so were CScero, Shakspeare, Demosthenes, Boileau, 
Pope, Dryden, Fontenelle, Jmisod, Waller, Cowley, 
Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, and almost every man 
who has ntade a distinguiabed figure in the House qf 
Commons. I have talked of the t^n^er of wit: I do not 
mean by that to enter into common^place declamatic«i 
against faculties because they are dangerous ; — wit is 
dangerous, eloquence is dangerous, a talent for obser- 
vation is dangerous, every thing is dangerous that has 
efficacy and vigour for its chMucteristics ; nothing is 
safe but mediocrity. The business is, in conducting 
the understanding well, to risk something ; to aim at 
uniting things that are commonly incompatible. The 
meaning of an extraordinary man is, that he is eight 
men, not one man ; that he has as much wit as if he had 
no sense, and as much sense as if he had no wit ; that 
his conduct is as judicious as if he were the dullest of 
human beings, and his imagination as brilliant as if he 
were irretrievably ruined. But when wit is combined 
with sense and information ; when it ia softened by be- 
nevolence, and restr^ned by strong principle ; when it is 
in the hands of a man who can use it and despise it, 
who can be witty and something much better than witty, 
who loves honour, justice, decency, good-nature, mo- 
rality, and religion ten thousand times better than wit; — 
wit is then a beautiful and delightful part of our nature. 
There is no more interesting spectacle than to see the 
effects of wit upon the different characters of men ; than 
to observe it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, un- 
freezing coldness, — teaching age, and care, and pain, to 
smile, — extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from 
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melancholy, and charming even the pangs of grief. It 
is pleasant to observe how it penetrates through the 
coldness and awkwardness of society, gradually bringing 
men nearer together, and, like the combined force (rf 
wine and oil, giving every man a glad heart and a 
shining countenance. Genuine and innocent wit like 
this, is surely the flavour of the mind I Man could 
direct his ways by plain reason, and support his life by 
tasteless food; but God has given us wit, and flavour, 
and brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven 
the day's of man's pilgrimage, and to " charm his pained 
steps over the burning marie." 
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All language which concerns the mind is borrowed 
fix>m language which respects material objects. 

The mind itself is called breath, wind, air, in almost 
all the languages of the world. Apprehension, compre- 
hension, understanding, perception, are aU metaphors 
taken firom the human body, or from substance of some 
sort or another. The reason is plain : the attention c^ 
man is first called powerfully to outer objects ; they are 
the first observed and the first named, they make the 
basis of all languages ; and then, when men can turn 
their attention inwardly upon themselves, and want 
words for new ideas, they naturally borrow them from 
already existing language, and are determined in their 
choice by some fanuful analogy between the object of 
mind, and the object of body. This is exactly the case 
with taste. There are certun feelings of the mind 
which t-ake place upon the perception of certdn objects, 
or the contemplation of certain actions, which men have 
chosen to compare to the sensations of the palate upon 
the application of certain flavours. There is no reason, 
that I know of, why they should compare them to sen- 
sations excited by taste, rather than by smell or by 
touch. ' The feeling of beauty, excited by the view of a 
pleasant landscape, no more resembles any flavour which 
the palate can taste, than it resembles a soft and smooth 
object which the biuid can touch : one metaphor has 
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established itself, the other has not. We have begun, 
though of late years, to use the word tact ; we say of 
such a man that he has a good tact in manners, that he 
has a fine tact, exactly aa we would say he has a good 
taste. We might, in familiar style, extend the metaphor 
to the sense of smelling, and say of a man that he had a 
good nose for the ridiculous. 

Taste, then, is a metaphorical expression ; and it is a 
mere word of classification, including several distinct 
feelings of the mind, exactly as the primary taste in- 
cludes several distinct feelings of the body. It includes 
the feeling of beauty in all its very numerous meanings, 
the feeling of novelty, the feeling of grandeur, the feeling 
of sublimity, the feeling of propriety, and perhaps many 
others, which, in a subsequent part of my lecture, X shall 
take puns to enumerate. 

Precisely in the same manner, the natural taste in- 
cludes the taste of sweet, sour, hot, cold, moist, savoury, 
and many others whiob are so pleasantly exemplified 
every day in this great town ; so that, when we use the 
word taste, we must recollect that there is no single 
feeling of the mind which has obtained that Jiame, but 
that it is a olaseifying, comprehensive wordy embracing a 
great nomber of distinct feeUngs. But why have we 
called all these feelings by the name of taste ? and why 
have we denied the appellation of taste .to other feelings 
of the mind ? This is a very important question in the 
discussion, and I will endeavour to answer it hereafter; 
at present I pass it by for the sake of order and arrange- 
ment. It is very clear why we call all the various 
feelings of the palate by the name of taste, — simply be- 
cause they originate from the same bodily organ, the 
palate : and this analogy has given rise to a very strange 
sort of language,. — of the organ of taste; — as if there 
were any separate quarter of the mind set apart for the 
generation of these feelings. All that we know about 
the matter, is this : men have chosen totake a metaphor 
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from tbe body, and apply it to the mind ; they have 
chosen, for reasons hereafter to be conjectured, and from 
some remote resemblance, to class some feelings under 
the appellation of taste, others not. This is the plain 
history of the fact ; further thatt this, is all metaphorical 
fiiHacy ; and as for any separate organ of taste, there is 
either no meaning to tiie e^qtression, or, if there be, it is 
inppossible to ascertain the feet which the expression 
implies. 

I shall now endeavour to state the various feelings 
which have been classed under this appellatitai, and the 
extent to which practice has extended and applied the 
metaphor of tastfe. It matters not which of the feehngs 
I state first, and I do tiot think I shall give muc^ offence 
by be^nning with that of beauty. 

I do not mean to analyse the feeling of the beautiful 
'{that I reserve for a separate lecture), but merely to 
state it as one of those feelings of the mind to which the 
metaphor of taste is applied. To talk first of the 
simplest and most uncompounded kinds of beauty. We 
say that gay colours are beautiful ; that all children, or 
those muscular and robust children called savages, have 
a taste for beautiful colours, for smooth surfaces, for 
harmonious sounds, and for regular figures. We say of 
such a man, meaning to ]}ay him a high compUment, 
that he has a good taste in the beauty of the person ; of 
another, that he has a fine taste in architecture, meaning 
by the expression, that he feels the beauties of archi- 
tecture: in short, wherever we use the word beauty 
with any degree of strictoess, we almost always refer it 
to the general class of taste. There is a lax usage of the 
word beautiful, which implies anything that is agreeable 
or convenient. I have heard country gentlemen talk of 
a beautiful scenting-day ; and Mrs. Glasse talks of a 
beautiful receipt for curing a ham ; but this is evidently 
an analogical, and even a violent, usage of the word. 

It is used to the suUimc. We say of such a man, 
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" He haa not taste enough to relish the suhlimity of the 
description;" or, " Such sublime scenery is quite to his 
taste." 

The metaphor of taste has never been much extended 
to novelty, though there are forma of language in which 
it would not be improper to apply it. " Such continued 
novelty is not to my taste;" — "I go into different 
Bocieties, because I have a strong rdish for novelty." 
However, the word does not seem bo well placed here, 
and does not satisfy the ear so cleverly as in the preceding 
instances ; and perhaps for this reason the word taste 
is most frequency and empJiatically applied, both in its 
original and in its figurative sense, in cases of some 
difficulty. If a man were to discover vinegar was sour, 
we should give him no great credit for his natural taste. 
If any man were to discover the true language of nature 
and of feeling in this little poem of Mrs. Opie's, he would 
gain DO credit for his metaphorical taste, because the 
beauties of it are too striking for a moment's hesitation : 

" Go, jouth beloved I in dieUnt giftdes, 

New friends, new hopes, new joja to find ! 
Tet Bometitnea deign, midit fairer maids 

To think on her thou letiT'st behind. 
Thj love, thy fate, dear youth, to ihare. 

Must never be my happy lot i 
But thou may'at grant this humble prayer, — 

Forget me not, forget me not I 

" Yet dhould the thought of my diatreu 

Too pMnful to thy feelings be. 
Heed not the wish I now ezprew. 

Nor ever deign to think of me. 
But dt I if grief thj stepg attend, 

If want, if ticknem, be thy lot. 
And thou require a soothing friend, 

Foiget me not, forget me not I " * 

For this very reason, the word taste has not been ap- 
plied so often to novelty ; because whether a thing be 

* Edinbui^h Review, i. 116. 
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novel or not, is no question of critical inquiry, but of 
plain fact, which one man can answer to with as much 
satisfaction as another. 

It is certainly applied to ridicule. 

Dr. Gerard classes the pleasures of imitation under 
the head of taste, for it must be remembered there is 
a pleasure arising from mere imitation, whether the 
original be agreeable or not. We should be much 
pleased to see an accurate picture of the greatest beauty 
now living ; and we should not be displeased to see the 
picture of a rat or a weasel : the mere imitation itself, 
abstracted from all other considerations, gives pleasure; 
but though this pleasure very much resembles those 
which are said to be pleasures of taste, and though it 
ought, perhaps, from such resemblance, to be so classed, 
yet I doubt very much if it ever has been, or if custom 
has extended the metaphor to this sensation. Could 
we say of a man, who from frequently gazing on por- 
traits had become a good judge of their resemblance to 
the original, that he had a good taste in imitation ? We 
might say he had a good taste in portraits ; meaning by 
that, that he could judge of their spirit, their grace, and 
their beauty : but I much question if we should refer 
his accuracy in judging of the mere resemblance, to the 
class of tastes ; though, as I have before said, I can see 
no sort of reason why we do not. 

Harmony, which Dr. Gerard enumerates as a separate 
object of taste, appears to me to rank under the two 
preceding heads of sublimity and beauty. Propriety, 
the same author has omitted, though it clearly is one of 
the feelings referred to taste. A person olraervant of 
proprieties, is said to have a good taste in manners ; and 
any impropriety in any character of a play, or a poem, 
is imputed to bad taste, . — the discovery of it, to critical 
taste. 

In the lighter parts of morals, we may, perhaps, use 
the metaphor of taste ; but in the greater virtues and 
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vicea, certMnly not. If 4 man were to kill the minister 
and churchwardens of his parish, nobody would accuse 
him of want of taste. The Scythians always ate their 
grandfathers ; they behaved very respectfully to them 
for a long time, but as soon aa their grandfathers became 
old and troublesome, and began to tell long stories, they 
immediately eat them : nothing could be more improper, 
and even disrespectful, than dining off such near and 
venerable relations; yet we could not with any propriety 
accuse them of bad taste in morals. Neither is the word 
taste used in subjects of pure reasoning. We could 
not say, that he who discovered an error in a mathc; 
matical problem had a good taste for reasoning ; that he 
who made the error had a bad taste ; — to find that 12 
times 12 is 144, is not a business of taste. Neither can we 
use the word taste with respect to very useful inventions. 
We could not say that Bolton and Watt exhibited a 
great deal of taste in the improvements they made upon 
the steam engine; nor could we say that Archimedes 
exhibited a fine taste in the machines he invented for 
dashing to pieces the Roman gallies, and knocking out 
the brains of the Roman soldiers. Some of these things 
appear too important for the application of that word ; 
others, too certain. It seems to have been intended th&t 
the metaphor should apply to feelings connected with 
pleasure and pain, not with duties and crimes j with the 
superfluous, ^e lighter and more luscurious sensations 
of the mind, not with those which become the subjects 
of ^probation and disapprobation ; not with those parts 
of taiowledge which are reducible to proof and demon- 
stration, but in those which are shaded with doubt, and 
rest only on the basis of opinion. In order to see the 
tendency and spirit of the metaphor, try to misapply it 
in one or two instances, and observe what sort of feelings 
and objections the misapplication suggests. Suppose 
anybody were to talk to you of the bad taste of a mother 
who lud murdered her child, what would your answer 
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be ? " Do you call that by the light name of taste, on 
which the dearest interesta of mankind depend ? Is 
the feeling which a mother has for her child to be 
classed with the love of splendid colours, accurate imi- 
tation, and judicious description? Is there the same 
doubt which hangs upon both ? Are the great rules of 
morals referable to no other and more certain proofs 
than those which decide upon the novel, the beautiful, 
and the sublime?" These are the feelings and ob- 
jections which naturally pass through every man's 
. mind, and evince the conceptions he has gradually 
formed of the limits and province of taste. 

There is another consideration, perhaps, which has 
contributed to aflix the limits of this metaphor. When 
we ascribe good or bad t-aste to any one, it is most com- 
monly for doing or feeling something where he was 
at full liberty to have done or said the contrary. We 
are not apt to impute the excellence, or the defect, where 
there is no fair exertion of the will. We may say of a 
lady that she walks in good taste, but not that she 
tumbles down in good taste. We could not say that a 
lady fainted away in good taste, though I think we 
might speak of a good and bad taste in blushing. For 
the same reason, we cannot talk of the bad taste of deep 
melancb(^y or desptur, or the bad taste of being very 
short and very ugly; because it is presumed that all 
men and women would be cheerful, tijl, and beautifiil, 
if they could. 

Natural tastes are sometimes so plain and strong, 
that they are immediately pronounced upon by every- 
body. The most determined sceptic, if you catch him 
in a moment of candour, would allow that a good ripe 
peach was sweet. We aay that a man recognises this 
plain indisputable fact by hia taste, though he exercises 
no reasoning powers, and employs no reflection in ar- 
riving at the determination. So in the plainest and most 
undoubted examples of intellectual taste. If he were 
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Struck with some of the sublimest traits of Mrs. Siddons'' 
acting, or if he were enchanted with the first view of 
Juan Fernandez, we should still refer these impressions 
to the class of tastes, even though they had cost him no 
effort in the acquisition, and though the fedings fol- 
lowed in all human beings as directly as any one fact 
can follow another in the various works of nature. We 
should call the detection of good or bad flavour, made 
by repeated efforts and close attention, an act of taste ; 
and in the same manner the detection of beauty or de- 
formity in intellectual taste, with whatever degree of 
labour and reflection effected. If, from natural supe- 
riority of that organ, any man could discover flavour 
insensible to common palates, we of course should refer 
his power, however extraordinary, to taste. Or if, by 
long practice, he had acquired the same rafud precision, 
we should still refer it to the same bodily organ. So in 
the intellectual taste, whether the feeling follow imme- 
diately upon the perception, whether it be preceded by 
critical investigation, whether it be unusually delicate 
and true, either from natural talents or long habit, the 
feeling is always referred to taste, which is a general 
word for that affection of the mind existing in any 
degree, and proceeding from any cause. I lay the 
greater stress upon this observation, because I perceive 
in many persons who speculate upon these subjects, a 
disposition only to allow the use of the word in cases 
where there is a critical, active exertion of the mind, 
and an effort to discriminate ; whereas it is undoubtedly 
used also, in those cases where the mind is merely pas- 
sive, and where the feeling of beauty would be strongly 
excited in any human being, without the smallest e^rt 
to judge between conflicting sensations. 

The subject of taste has given rise to a very curious 
controversy; — whether every feeling of taste depends 
upon accidental association, or whether, by the original 
constitution of nature, it is connected with any par- 
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tiGuIar object of Bensc, it is admittetl on all hands that 
the feeling of beauty and sublimity very frequently, and 
even in a great majority of instances, depends upon mere 
ftssoaation. For one instance : — in the estimation of 
Europeans, part of the beaut}' of a face is the colour of 
the cheek; not that there 13 something in that par- 
ticular position of red colour, which I believe is of 
itself beautiful, — but habit has connected it also with the 
idea of health. An Indian requires that his wife's face 
should be of the colour of a good marketable sea-coal ; 
another tribe is enamoured of deep orange ; and a cheek 
of copper is irresistible to a fourth. Every colour is 
agreeable, in each of these instances, which is connected 
with the idea of youth and beauty ; the beauty is not in 
the colour itself, but in the notions which the colour 
summons up. Instances of this source of our ideas of 
the beautiful are innumerable, and universally admitted. 
The question is, Is there any object which originally, 
and of itself, excites that feeling ? The very newest and 
the most fashionable philosophy says, No. The Rev. 
Mr. Alison, in his very beautiful work on Taste, says 
no, — and says no, as he says everything, -with great 
modesty, and great ingenuity j but though he is a very 
agreeable writer, and one of the best of men, I have very 
great doubts if he is right in his system. " In the first 
" place," says Mr. Alison, " every feeling of beauty and 
" sublimity is an emotion. Now mere matter ia unfitted 
" to produce any kind of emotion." If this be true, it 
settles the question ; it is only upon the supposition that 
Inere matter can produce emotion, that the opposite 
opinion has ever been advanced : it is precisely the thing 
to be proved. It appears to me very singular to say, 
that mere matter can never produce emotion upon the 
senses, and that we can only apply to it the expressions 
of sensation and perception. The theory of this school 
is that Providence has created a great mumber of objects 
'frhich it intends you should see, hear, feel, taste, and 
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smell, without caring a single breath whether you ex- 
ercised yonr senses upon tbem or not; that all the 
primary impulses of the mind must be mere intelli- 
gences, unaccompanied by any emotion of pleasure; 
that pleasure might be added to them afterwards, by 
pure accident, but that originally, and according to the 
scheme of nature, the senses were the channels of intel- 
ligence, never the sources of gratification. This doctrine 
was certainly never conceived in a land of luxury. I 
should like to try a Scotch gentleman, upon his lirst 
arrival in this country, with the taste of ripe fruit, and 
leave him to judge after that, whether nature had con- 
fined the senses to such dry and ungracious occupations, 
as whether mere matter could produce emotion. Such 
doctrines may do very well in the chambers of a 
northern metaphysician, but they are untenable in the 
light of the world ; they are refuted, nobly refuted, 
twenty times in a year, at Fishmongers' Hall. If you 
deny that matter can produce emotion, judge on these 
civic occasions, of the power of gusts, and relishes, and 
flavours] Look at men when (as Bishop Taylor says) 
they are "gathered round the eels of Syene, and the 
" oysters of Lucrlnus, and when the Lesbian and Chian 
" wines descend through the limbec of the tongue and 
" larynx ; when they receive the juice of fishes, and the 
" marrow of the laborious ox, and the tender lard of 
" Apulian swine, and the conditedstomachofthescarus:" 
— is this nothing but mere sensation ? is there no emo- 
tion, no panting, no wheezing, no deglutition? is this 
the calm acquisition of intelligence, and the quiet office 
ascribed to the senses? — or is it a proof that Nature 
has infused into her original crea,tiQns, the power of 
gratifying that sense which distinguishes them, and to 
every atom of matter has added an atom of joy ? 

That there are some tastes originally agreeable, I 
think can hardly be denied ; and that Nature has ori- 
^natly, and independently of all associations, made some 
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sounds more agreeable than others, seems to me, I 
confess, equally clear. I can never believe that any man 
could sit in a pensive mood listening to the sharpening 
of a saw, and think it as naturally agi*eeable, and as 
plaintive, as the song of a linnet; and I should very 
much suspect that philosophy, ivhich teaches that the 
odour of superannuated Cheshire cheese, is, by the con- 
stitution of nature, and antecedent to all connection of 
other ideas, as agreeable as that smell with which the 
flowers of the field thank Heaven for the gentle rains, or 
as the fragrance of the spring when we inhale from afar 
"the milk-white thorn that scents the evening gale." 

One circumstance, which appears to have led to these 
conclusions, is the example of those same sensations 
which are sometimes ludicrous, sometimes sublime, 
sometimes fearful, according to the ideas with which 
they are associated. For instance, the sound of a trumpet 
suggests the dreadful idea of a battle, and of the ap- 
proach of armed men ; but to all men brought up at 
Queen's College, Oxford, it must be associated with 
eating and drinking, for they are always called to dinner 
by sound of trumpet: and I have a little daughter at 
home, who, if she heard the sound of a trumpet, would 
run to the window, expecting to see the puppet-show of 
Punch, which is carried about the streets. So with a 
hiss : a hiss is either foolish, or tremendous, or sublime. 
The hissing of a pancake is absurd ; the first faint hiss 
that arises from the extremity of the pit on the evening 
of a new play, sinks the soul of the author within him, 
and makes him curse himself and his Thalia ; the hissing 
of a cobra di capello is sublime, — it is the whisper of 
death! But all these instances prove nothing; for we 
are not denying that there are many sounds, tastes, and 
sights, which nature has made so indifferent, that asso- 
ciation may make them anything. It is very true what 
Mr. Alison says, " that there are many sensations uni- 
" versaUy called sublime, which association may make 
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" otherwise." * This is true enough, but it is not to the 
purpose. I admit readily, that a fortuitous connection 
of thought can make it otherwise than sublime; but the 
question is. Did it receive from nature the character of 
sublime ? does any thing receive from nature the cha- 
racter of sublime, or the character of beautiful ? and 
would any thing perpetually display, and ^constantly 
preserve, such character, if no accident intervened to 
raise up a contrary association ? Certainty on such 
Subjects cannot be attained ; but I, for one, strongly 
believe in the affinnative of the question, — that Nature 
speaks to the mind of man immediately in beautiful and 
sublime language ; that she astonishes him with mag- 
nitude, appals him with darkness, cheers him with 
splendour, soothes him with harmony, captivates him 
with emotion, enchants him with fame; she never in- 
tended man should walk among her flowers, and her 
fields, and her streams, unmoved ; nor did she rear the 
strength of the hills in vain, or mean that we should 
look with a stupid heart on the wild glory of the 
torrent, bursting from the darkness of the forest, and 
dashing over the crumbling rock. I would as soon 
deny hardness, or softness, or figure, to be qualities of 
matter, as I would deny beauty or sublimity to belong 
to its qualities. 

Every man is as good a judge of a question like this, 
as the ablest metaphysician. Walk in the fields in one 
of the mornings of May, and if you carry ivith you a 
mind unpolluted with harm, watch how it is impressed. 
You are delighted with the beaut)' of colours ; are not 
those colours beautiful ? You breathe vegetable fra- 
grance ; is not that fragrance grateful ? You see the sun 
rising from behind a mountain, and the heavens painted 
with light; is not that renewal of the light of the 
morning sublime ? You reject all obvious reasons, and 

• AlbononTnste, p. 139. 
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say that these things are beautiful and sublime becaoBe 
the accidents oflife have made them so; — Isay they are 
beautiful and sublime, because God has made them so I 
that it is the original, indelible character impressed upon 
them by Him, who has opened theae sources of simple 
pleasure, to calm, perhaps, the perturbations of sense, 
and to make us love that joy which is purchased without 
^ying pain to another man's heart, and without en- 
tailing reproach upon our own. 

There is one other question, before I conclude this 
subject, on which I wish to say something ; a question 
like a German chancery suit, which is handed down 
from father to son as a matter of course, and the de- 
cision of which no man ever dreams of as a possible 
event. Some late traveller in Germany speaks of a suit 
in the imperial chamber of Wetzlar, which had been 
pending 170 years. The cause came on for a first 
hearing as he passed through the country ; the result he 
did not hear, as the Teutonic Master of the Rolls took 
time to consider. In the same manner, the world is 
always taking time to consider about the standard of 
taste. Is there any standard of taste, and what is it ? 
This is the question that has been discussed and re-dis- 
cussed from time immemorial, and in which question I 
suppose I have little to add to those who have so often 
handled it before me. As I have before said, taste is a 
genial term for a great number of distinct feelings : 
if there be no standard for approbation and disappro- 
bation in these feelings, which are the constituent ele- 
ments of'taate, there is no standard for taste ; but if a 
good and a bad can be asserted of these feelings with 
any degree of certainty, then there is a standard of 
taste. Let us try it in one of the departments of taste, 
the beautiful ; and then the question will be, is there 
any standard of the beautiful ? Now if a delirious 
virtuoso were to purchase one of those sign-paintings in 
which King Charles the Second, seated on the oak-tree, 
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announces the dispensation of beer and other uncourtly 
refreshments, and if he ivere to pronounce it more beau- 
tiful than Mr. Troward'a noble picture by Leonardo da 
Vinci*, — 80 long as he thinks it is so, it unquestionably 
ts so to him. There can be no doubt but that he is the 
standard of taste to himself, because, when he calls the 
thing beautiful, he only means to say that it excites in 
him that emotion, of the real existence of which he of 
course can be the only judge. But will this same sign- 
post appear beautiful to others ? and to whom ? and to 
how many must it appear to be so, before you call it 
absolutely beautiful ? To the mob, to all human beings, 
or only to the enlightened few ? I answer to this, that 
the judges differ just according to the difficulty of the 
subject : there are some questions of the beautiful so 
very simple, for the decision of which such very little 
understanding is required, and where the experience of 
all men is so much upon a level, that in those, the mass 
of mankind are certainly the proper referees. Are 
splendid colours more beautiful than dull colours ? Is a 
soft surface more agreeable than a hard surface ? In such 
simple questions of beauty as this, the most ordinary 
understanding is as good as the beet. But when you 
come to the complicated meaning of the word beauty, 
adopted in the phrase of " a beautiful poem," or " a 
beautiful picture," — when the subject is to be under- 
stood, the selection decided on, comparison with other 
rival efforts made, — a labourer from the streets can be 
no judge of such excellences as these, and therefore his 
opinion can form no part of that standard to which I 
refer the decision in this species of beauty ; for we must 
take along with us, that as the word taste is merely a 
general expression for several distinct feelings, so the 
term beauty, itself involves no small number of distinct 

* This picture of the Logoe wu in the pOMeuion of Mr. Troward whea 
tliiB lecture was delivered: it is now in the udlection of Mr. Miles, of Leigh 
Court, near Briitol. 
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feelings, which have received this common appellation. 
If, then, the species of beauty be stated, and a standard 
required for its excellences and defects, I determine it 
by voting, by no means admitting universal suffrage, 
but requiring that a man shall have forty shillings a 
year in common sense, and have paid the usual taxes of 
labour, attention, observation, and so on. But, to drop 
the metaphor, these are the ingredients which must ent^ 
into the compo»tion of any mind which can be allowed 
to decide upon any species of beauty. In the first place 
there must be an absence of all prejudice and party 
spirit-, because, though this may inspire the feeling of 
beauty, as well as any other cause, still it is a veiy 
ephemeral cause of that feeling ; and in speaking of the 
standard of beauty, we do not mean only that which 
will be judged beautiful to-day, but that which will be 
judged beautiful for ages to come. Then we must re- 
member, that the word beatttifiU always implies some 
comparison. The prose of Bunyan is agreeable to me 
till I have read that of Dryden ; Dryden's, till I am fa- 
miliarised to the works of Addison. The arrantest daub 
in painting may appear agreeable to me, till I have seen 
the masters in the Flemish school ; and I cease to ad- 
mire these latter when I am become acquiunted with 
the great Italian pictures. The very term beautiful 
implies something superior to common effects ; and 
therefore we require in a judge of the beautiful, that 
from experience he should have ascertained what is a 
common effect, what not. A man who has seen very 
few pictures, is a bad judge of any single picture, be- 
cause, though he can tell whether he is pleased or not, 
he cannot tell whether he is pleased more or leas than 
he should be, by pictures in general. Therefore, in ad- 
dition to candour, a judge of the beautiful must have 
experience ; — and he must also have delicacy of feeling : 
a man may reason himself out of this feeling of beauty, 
or reason himself into it ; but, after all, the thing is a 
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matter of feeling, and there are some men of such me- 
tallic nerves, and blunt entrails, that Milton could never 
have written them into sublimity, or Michael Angelo 
painted them into emotion : of course they can be no 
judges of the beautiful, any more than the blind can de- 
termine upon the diversity of colours. Wherever, then, 
the standard of any species of beauty is required, we 
may safely say it rests in the opinion of candid men, of 
men who have had expeiience in that department of 
beauty, who have feeling for it, and who have competent 
understandings to judge of the design and reasoning, 
which are always the highest and most excellent of all 
beauties. Such men, where they are to be found, form 
the standard in every department of beauty, and in 
every ingredient of taste. How such critics are to be 
found, is another question: that they exist, no man 
doubts ; and their joint influence ultimately prevails, and 
gives the law to public opinion. But I hear some men 
asking where they are to be found ? and who they are ? 
with a sort of exultation, as if there were any wit, or 
talent, or importance, in the question. They are to be 
found in Dover Street, Albemarle Street, Berkeley 
Square, the Temple ; anywhere wherever reading, think- 
ing men, who have seen a great deal of the world, are to 
be found, I myself could mention the names of twenty 
persons, whose opinions influence the public taste in this 
town ; and then, when opinions are settled here, those 
opinions go down by the mail-coach, to regulate all 
matters of taste for the provinces. 

The progress of good taste, however, though it is 
certain and irresistible, is slow. Mistaken pleasantry, 
false ornament, and affected conceit, perish by the dis- 
criminating hand of time, that lifts up from the dust of 
oblivion, the grand and simple efforts of genius. Title, 
rank, prejudice, party, artifice, and a thousand dis- 
turbing forces, are always at work to confer unmerited 
fame; but every recurring year contributes its remedy 
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to these infringements on justice and good sense. The 
breath of living acclamation cannot reach the ages which 
are to come : the judges and the judged are no more ; 
passion is extinguished ; party is forgotten ; and the mild 
yet inflexible decisions of taste, will receive nothing, as 
the price of praise, but the solid exertions of superior 
talent. Justice is pleasant, even when she destroys. It 
is a grateful homage to common sense, to see those pro- 
ductions hastening to that oblivion, in their progress to 
which they should never have been retarded. But it is 
much more pleasant to witness the power of taste in the 
work of preservation and lasting praise ; — to think that 
in these fleeting and evanescent feelings of the beautifiil 
and the sublime, men have discovered something as fixt 
and as positive, as if they were measuring the flow of the 
tides, or weighing the stones on which they tread; — to 
think that there lives not, in the civilised world, a being 
who knows he has a mind, and who knows not that 
Virgil and Homer have written, that Rafiaelle has 
painted, and that TuHy has spoken. Intrenched in 
these everlasting bulwarks against barbarism. Taste 
points out to the races of men, as they spring up in the 
order of time, on what path they shall guide the labours 
of the human spirit Here she is safe ; hence she never 
can be driven, while one atom of matter clings to an- 
other, and till man, with all bia wonderful system of 
feeling and thought, is called away to Him who is the 
great Author of all that is beautiful, and all that is 
sublime, and all that is good ! 
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LECTURE XIII. 

ON THE BEAUnTDL. 

The three next lectures which I propose to deliver in 
this place, will be on the same subject as that with which 
I am at present engaged (the Beautifid). I have found 
it quite impossible to compress this very ample subject 
into a less space ; and even with such limits I have been 
compelled to pass over many topics of discussion with a 
brevity very ill suited to their importance, and little 
&vourable to perspicuity. I mention the length to 
which I intend to carry this discussion, lest any one 
should conceive, after I had finished this lecture, that I 
had done with the subject, and consequently had treated 
it very jejunely and imperfectly: that I shall treat it 
impeifectly enough at last, I can easily believe ; but still 
I prefer to be judged after I am heard, rather than 
before. 

The best evidence we can procure of the resemblance 
of our feelings, is by language. When men give one 
common name to very dissimilar objects, it is most pro- 
bable that they give it because these objects, though 
apparently dissimilar, produce effects upon the mind 
which materially resemble each other ; therefore, the 
mode in which I propose to examine the Tiature of the 
beautiful, is, first, to state the fact with respect to lan- 
guage, the various classes of objects and occasions where 
a person understanding his own language thoroughly, 
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and applying it properly, would use the expression of 
beautifid. 

In the first place, it is applied to the simplest 
sensations of sight, as colour, figure, and so forth ; it is 
applied to sounds, either simple or compound ; but, I 
believe, neither to touch, taate, nor smell. We should 
not say that the feeling of velvet, or the taate of sugar, 
or the smell of a rose, was beautiful : the latter instance, 
however, is rather doubtful ; if the expression be not 
already legitimated, I think we may say it will be so 
very soon. We apply the expression to the face of 
nature, to landscape, to personal appearance, to animals, 
to poetry, painting, sculpture, and all the fine arts 
which are called mimetic, and represent animate or in- 
animate nature. We apply it to several moral feelings 
of the mind, to architecture, and to invention in ma- 
chinery. These are, I fancy, the principal subjects which 
justify the application of the word. 

There is one usage of the word to which I shall not 
refer in the subsequent discussion, because it is evi- 
dently used in a figurative sense ; as when we say that 
any thing which is good, is beautiful ; and in this sense 
we should say that Milton's description of the falling 
angels was beautiful, though in strictness it is aublime, 
and not beautiful ; — 

" Him the Almightj Power 
Uurl'd heullong flaming from tbe ethereal sk^, 
With bideous ruin and cotnbugtion, doim 
To bottomleM perdidoo ; there to dwell 
In adaiDRntiDe ch&iiu and penal fire, 
Who durst def^ the Omnipotent to armi. 
Nine times the space that measures daj and oight 
To mortal men, he with his horrid crew 
La; vanquisb'd, roDing in the fiery gulf, 
Confounded, though immortal : But hig doom 
Reserr'd him to more wrath ; for now the thought 
Both of lost happiness, sod lasting pun. 
Torment* him; round he throws his baleful eyes, 
That witness'd huge affliction and dismay 
Mtxt with obdurate pride and stedfast bate : 
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At once, u far as angels ken. he views 

The dismal situation waste and wild : 

A dungeon horrible on all aides round, 

As one great furnace flam'd ; yet from those flames 

No light ; but rather darkness visible 

Serv'd onl J to discover sights of woe, 

Regions of sorrow, doleful shades, where peace 

And rest can never dwell; hope nCTCr comes 

That comes to all; but torture without end 

Still urges, and a Seif deluge, kd 

With ever-burning sulphur unconsum'd." 

But the word beautiful, as a general word for excellence, 
is a part of that practice in language, which, where there 
are many qualities, or many things, puts one of the most 
conspicuous, to stand for the whole. Thus, virtue, 
which originally signifies personal courage, has become 
a general name for all good qualities. England is the 
general name for all the three branches of the empire ; 
and the beautiful has become a general term for all the 
various excellences in poetry. 

Having, then, ascertained the facts respecting the ap- 
plication of the term beauty, there are two things which 
remain to be done, — to ascertain the causes, in each re- 
spective instance, which excite the feeling of the beau- 
tiful in my mind ; and next, to discover whether these 
various examples of this feeling, which are called by a 
common name, do, in fact, possess a common nature : 
for if I can point out the cause or causes of this emotion, 
or class of emotions, and ascertain its nature, or their 
natures, I see nothing else which I have to do. 

A very great ambiguity has arisen in all language, 
from the confu^on which has been made between the 
causes which act upon the mind, and the affections of 
the mind itself. In hardness or softness, there ought 
to be one word to signify that cause, which impresses 
the mind in that particular manner, and another for the 
impression itself. So in beauty, the same word ex- 
presses the emotion of the mind, and the cause of that 
emotion : it is absolutely necessary, in order to arrive 
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at any definite opinions on this subject, to specify to 
ourselves and others, in which of these two senses we are 
making use of the term ; and, to follow my own advice, 
1 use the term beauty always as a feeling of the mind. 
When I say that such an object is beautiful, I mean that 
it has in itself the power of exciting in my mind that 
particular feeling. It does all very well in popular lan- 
guage, where no great precision is wanted, to say that 
a landscape is beautiful; or the expression may stand 
where men know how to translate it into common sense ; 
but in strictness tiie feeling only can be in my mind ; — 
the causes which excite that feeling, whatever they be, 
are in the landscape ; all the effects which these causes 
can produce, are in me. Emotion cannot resdde upon 
the banks of rivers, or be green with the grass, flexible 
with the boughs, and pearly with the dew : the causes 
of this particular emotion may be in matter ; the thing 
itself cannot. 

I hear some men contend that beauty, in strictness, 
only means pei-sonal beauty, or beauty of landscape ; and 
that when applied to such objects as an ox, or an inven- 
tion, as in a steam-engine, it is merely a metaphor. 
Now a metaphor is nothing but a short simile, and a 
simile is a resemblance ; and why, 1 should be glad to 
know, is one feeling of the mind, by general consent, 
said to resemble another feeling of the mind, if, in fact, 
there is no resemblance between them ? If it be used 
metaphorically, it is the clearest proof that mankind 
have /eft a resemblance, which has guided them in the 
application of the metaphor. When you compare an 
object of sense, to a feeling of mind, as pity to a balsam, 
or the feeling of anger to a storm, it is very obvious that 
such metaphors are derived from those faint analogies 
which are convenient enough for poetry, but utterly un- 
suitable to philosophy. But where mankind, or great 
numbers of mankind, have agreed to call two mere 
feelings by the same name, or, as other persons would 
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say, to use one metaphorically for the other, it is a pretty 
clear proof that these two feelings do very strongly re- 
semble each other. 

First, it is necessary to observe that the terra beauty, 
to -whatever object it is applied, is applied otUy to that 
which is very superior to other objects of the same 
species. Suppose an average appearance in human 
countenances, the term beauty is applied only where that 
average is very far exceeded ; it is as emphatical on one 
side of the middle point, as ugly is on the other, — both 
point at extremes. So in poetry ; a beautiful poem is 
one very superior to the common merit of poetry: a 
beautiful invention in mechanics is one in which much 
more than ordinary ingenuity is displayed. It is always 
a term of the superlative degree, implying comparison, 
and an opinion of pre-eminence, the result of that com- 
parison. 

I shall set out, after these premises, with re-asserting 
Tay opinion, advanced in the last lecture, that beauty is 
an original quality of matter : not that all matter has it, 
any more than all matter has hardness ; but that some 
matter has it, as some matter has hardness. As I s^d 
a great deal about it in my last lecture, I shall not ex- 
patiate further on this subject at present, but assume 
the principle, and reason upon it. 

Though I contend that there is an ori^nal beauty of 
matter, I do not by any means lay much stress upon it, 
or compare it with that feeling of the beautiful which 
matter excites when associated with some agreeable 
quality of mind. I believe a clear red, passing through 
a beautiful white colour, is of itself beautiful ; but it is 
certainly more beautiful when it becomes the sign of 
health, and we learn habitually to consider it as such. 
The lively green that the herbage assumes after rain, is 
of itself agreeable to the eye, but it is infinitely more 
agreeable when that colour becomes the sign of plenty, 
of freshness, of liberty, of boundless range, and of inno- 
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cent enjoyment, and all the pleasures of mind we asso- 
ciate with the idea of the country. 

" For what are all 
The forms which brute, unconacioua matter wears, — 
Greatueag of bulk, or BjDunetry of parts F 
Not reachinj^ to the heart, soon feeble grows 
The superficial impulse ; dull their cfaarms. 
And satiate soon, and pall the languid e^e. 
Not BO the moral species, nor tbe powers 
Of genius and design ; the ambitions mind 
There see* herself: by these congenial forms 
Tonch'd and awakeu'd, with intenser act 
Bhe bends each nerve, and meditates well pleas'd 
Her features in the mirror. For, of all 
Tbe inhabitants of earth, to man alone 
Creative Wisdom gave to lift hii eye 
To Truth's eternal measures ; thence to frame 
The sacred laws of action and of will, 
Discerning justice from unequal deeds, 
And temperanee from foUj."* 

I shall begin the analysis of the beautiful with music, 
a subject which I cannot pass over, but in which I must 
beg for great indulgence, because it is impossible for any 
one to be more completely ignorant of that art than I 
am. Let us take the plainest instance, simple melody, 
or an air sung by the human voice ; why do we call this 
combination of sounds beautiful, and what is the cause 
of the striking and beautiful emotion we derive from it ? 
In the first place, because each single sound of which 
the fur is composed is beautiful, — that is, it is beautiful 
if the voice be good ; for I should suppose that any air 
sung by a wretched voice, or performed upon such an 
instrument as the bagpipe, could not with any propriety 
be denominated beautiful ; it may become bo from asso- 
ciation, but it requires the aid of association to make it 
so. We may say this air, sung by a good voice, or per- 
formed upon a good instrument, would be beautiful; 
but this is only describing what other sounds would be, 

* Akenside's " Pleasures of Imagutation," line S38. 
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not saying what these are. Therefore, a simple air, sung 
by a good voice, is beautiful for one reason, because each 
particular sound of which it is composed is beautiful ; 
and the pleasure is of course immensely increased, from 
the variation and contrast of these sounds. 

" And ei 
!-»?•" , , , , 

In notes, with manj ft winding bout 
Of linked aire«tneu long drawn out, 
With w&ntou heed and pAdj cunning: 
The melting voice through muea running, 
Untwisting all the chains that tie 
The hidden loul of hormonj." 

Melody is not only beautiful from its variety of ori- 
ginally beautiful sounds, but from its ori^nally beau- 
tiful combinations. Some two notes joined together are 
naturally agreeable, others naturally disagreeable : at 
least it is the commonly received opinion that concords 
are pleasant, discords unpleasant, from the constitution 
of our organs of hearing. Whether this be the fact, 
and whether concords here are concords the world 
through, I cannot take upon me to determine ; but, how- 
ever this be, the fact is indisputable, that very unprac- 
tised ears are delighted with some combinations of 
sounds, and that this pleasure must be considered as 
another additional cause of the beauty of music. 
Rh3^hm, or number in music, is a copious source of 
variety and uniformity ; every piece of regular music is, 
as every one knows, supposed to be divided into small 
portions, separated in writing by a cross line, called a 
bar, which, whether they contain more or fewer sounds, 
are all equal in respect of time. In this way the 
rhythm is a source of uniformity, which pleases by sug- 
gesting the agreeable ideas of regularity, and, still more, 
by rendering the music intelligible. But the principal 
cause of the beauty of music is, that it can be translated 
into feelings of the mind. I^t a simple air be sung by 
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a pleasing voice, not in words, but in articulate sounds, 
— as it is quick, or as it is solemn, as it is high or low, 
■we immediately connect it with some feeling; because 
experience has taught us that some of our passions are 
expressed in a solemn measure and low tone, others ia 
quick measure and with an elevation of voice. If any 
one were for the first time to hear the tune of " Fare' 
well to Lochaber," without words, there could, I should 
think, be little doubt but that he would associate it with 
some calm, melancholy emotion: nor could any person 
imagine that such a tune as that of '* Dainty Davy" 
was intended to express profound and inconsolable grief. 
In these airs, we immediately associate with them some 
feeling of mind, and from this association their beauty 
is principally derived. " The objects, therefore, which 
*' produce such sensations, though in themselves not 
*' the immediate signs of such interesting or affecting 
" qualities, yet, in consequence of this resemblance, 
*' become gradually expressive of them ; and, if not al- 
*' ways, yet at those times, at least, when we are under 
" the dominion of any emotion, serve to bring to our 
" minds the images of all those affecting or interesting 
" qualities, which we have been accustomed to suppose 
" they resemble. How extensive this source of asso- 
" ciation is, may easily be observed in the extent of such 
" kinds of figurative expression in every language."* 

Nothing can be more just and philosophical than these 
opinions of Mr. Alison and Dr. Beattie. Music itself 
can express only classes of feelings ; it can express only 
melancholy, not any particvlar instance or action of me- 
lancholy. The tune of " Lochaber," which I have before 
alluded to, expresses the pathetic in general; language 
only can tell as that it is that particular instance of the 
pathetic, where a poor soldier takes leave of his native 
land, Lochaber, and his mfe Jean, with a feeling that 
he shall see them no more : — 

* Albon, p. 18d. 
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" Boroe on rough seu to a Tar diatant shore, 
I'll majbe return to Lochaber no more I " 

Therefore, the principal cause of the beauty of melody 
is, that as we hear the air, we not only translate it into 
human feelings, but, remembering the words connected 
with it, we summon up the particular exemplification of 
that feeling; we think of the poor soldier who is never 
to see again his wife and his children in Lochaber ; we 
love his affection for that spot where he has spent many 
blithesome days, and we are touched with his misery. 
Whenever we hear an air to which we know no words, 
it can inspire only general emotion, and the comparative 
effect is feeble ; when poetry applies the general emotion 
to particular instances, musical expression has attained 
its maximum of effect. It is said that the " Pastorale" of 
Corelli was intended for an imitation of the song of 
angels hovering above the fields of Bethlehem, and gra- ■ 
dually soaring up to heaven : it is impossible, however, 
that the music itself c&n convey any such expression, — it 
can convey only the feelings of soleninityj of rapture, of 
enthusiasm ; imagination must do the rest. If another 
name were given to this piece of music, and it were 
supposed to relate to a much less awful event, its effects, 
though still powerful, would be very considerably di- 
minished. 

Such appear to me to be the causes of that feeling 
of the beautiful excited by simple melody. The more 
complicated beauty of harmony is easiest explained by 
denying that it has any beauty; the music often praised 
by professors and connoisseurs has often no other merit 
than that of difficulty overcome, which excites the 
feeling of wonder, not of beauty; the mass of hearers, 
who cannot estimate the difficulty, cannot participate in 
the admiration ; they can derive no other gratification 
from it than the mere animal pleasure of beautiful 
sounds, which, when they are devoid of moral expres- 
sion, soon fatigue and disgust: and the parts of a long 
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concerto which give universal pleasure, are precisely 
those which do excite some feeling, which express either 
what ia gay, or the strong passions, or a pleasing me- 
lancholy. See the effects of a long piece of music at a 
public concert. The orchestra are breathless with at- 
tention, jumping into major and minor keys, executing 
figures, and fiddling with the most ecstatic precision. 
Id the midst of all this wonderful science, the audience 
are gaping, lolling, talking, staring about, and half de- 
voured with ennui. On a sudden there springs up a 
lively little air, expressive of some natural feeling, 
though in point of science not worth a halfpenny : the 
audience all spring up, every head nods, every foot 
beats time, and every heart also ; an universal smile 
breaks out on every face ; the carriage is not ordered ; 
and every one agrees that music ia the most delightful 
rational entertainment that the human mind can pos- 
sibly enjoy. In the same manner the astonishing exe- 
cution of some great Mngers has in it very little of the 
beautiful; it is mere difficulty overcome, like rope- 
dancing and tumbling; and such difficulties overcome 
(as I have before said) do not excite the feeling of the 
beautiful, but of the wonderful. 

Independently of these causes of pleasure in music, it 
may be aided by innumerable associations. It may be 
national music ; it may record some great exploit of my 
countrymen, as the " Belleisle March;" it may be the 
" Ranz des Vaches ; " and innumerable other causes may 
aid its effects. In very loud music, as the organ, or in the 
assemblage of many instruments, an immediate physical 
effect is produced upon the body, independent of any 
feeling of tlie mind. I have seen one or two people so 
nervous, that they could not hear an organ without 
crying ; and everybody remembers the innumerable in- 
stances of fainting and weeping at the commemoration 
in the Abbey, merely from the effect produced upon the 
nerves by sound. So that, to sum up all the causes I 
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have alleged of the beautiful in music, we may say it 
proceeds from an original power in sound to create that 
feeling, either in its simplest state, or in those instances 
of its combinations which we call concords ; that that 
feeling of beautiful may be aided by our admiration of 
the skill displayed in harmony, as one agreeable feeling 
always aids and increases another ; — but that the prin- 
cipal cause of beauty in music, is the facility with which 
it is associated with feelings, from its resemblance to the 
tones in which feelings are expressed; and that these 
feelings are made specific by the ministration of poetiy, 
from the combination of which with music, great part 
of the power of the latter is derived. 

Passing from the beauty judged of by the ear, to that 
which falls under the province of sight, I cannot (aa I 
have before said) agree with those who would consider 
all colours as originally equally pleasing to the eye. I 
admit, association can make any colour agreeable, or any 
disagreeable : but I contend, that, antecedent to all 
association, the eye delights in one colour more than 
another; that it passes over some with indifference, and 
receives exquisite delight from others. Fling among 
some common pebbles a Bristol stone, or some bits of 
coloured glass ; present them to a child of two years old, 
which will he seize upon the first ? When Capttun Cook 
first broached his cargo of beads, among the savages, 
and bought a large bog for a couple of beads, which 
Avere not worth the decimal of a farthing, — what asso- 
ciation can it be imagined the savages had formed with 
the various colours which proved so alluring to their 
eyes ? The association, philosophers would tell us, that 
they liked blue, because it was the colour of the sky ; 
white, because it was the colour of the day. But why 
did they like faint yellow? why orange colour? why 
deep purple ? and why would they have rejected un- 
glazed beads, as dull as this green baize, or of a colour 
as insipid as that of a common stone ? It seems so very 
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strange to nie, that men should doubt any more of the 
gluttony of the eye than of the gluttony of the mouth. 
As the palate feasts upon savoury and sweet, the ear 
feasts upon melody, and the eye gorges upon light and 
colour till it aches with pleasure. 

With respect to the beauty of forms, I am much more 
inclined to agree that there is no original beauty of 
form ; but that it entirely depends on association. For 
the superior pleasure I receive from bright and trans- 
parent colours, to that of which I am conscious in 
looking at those which are dull and opaque, I can give 
no reason. It appears to me an original fact, that the 
perception of this colour should be followed by the 
emotion of beauty. But I cannot say the same of forma : 
I certainly prefer one form to another, but then I think 
I can always give some reason for the preference. 

We must divide forms into those which are simple, 
and those which are compounded of many other forms ; 
and it appears to me the following causes may be stated 
of that feeling of the beautiful, excited by the forms 
of objects. 

Any form which excites the idea of smoothness, or 
faint resistance to the touch, is beautiful ; except where 
such notion of smoothness is accidentally united with 
any unplcasing notion. 

" On the whole," says Mr. Burke, " if such parts in 
" human bodies as are found proportioned, were likewise 
" constantly found beautiful, — as they certainly are not; 
" or if they were ao situated, as that a pleasure might 
** flow from the comparison, — which they seldom are ; 
*' or if any assignable proportions were found, either in 
" plants or animals, which were always attended with 
•' beauty, — which never was the case ; or if, where parts 
*' were well adapted to their purposes, they were con- 
" stantly beautiful, and when no use appeared, there was 
" no beauty, — which is contrary to all experience ; we 
" might conclude that beauty consisted in proportion or 
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" utility. But since, in all respects, the case is quite 
" otherwise, we may be satisfied that beauty does not 
" depend on these, let it owe its origin to what else it 
" will."* 

The form of a solid globe of glass would be much 
more beautiful than if its surface were broken into in- 
equalities, because it would be much more agreeable to 
the touch. Is, then, the smoothness of trees cut into a 
round form, more beautiful than their natural irre- 
gularity and roughness ? No, certainly not ; it gives an 
idea of restraint and injury to the tree, which is painful. 
Is the smoothness of a swelled face beautiful? No, it 
gives the idea of disease. Here are disagreeable asso- 
ciations connected with the appearance of smoothness ; 
but any single object, considered by itself, is considered 
as more beautiful when smooth than when rough, ex- 
cept where (as I have said before) the roughness is the 
sign of a pleasant, or the smoothness of an unpleasant, 
quality. 

The forms of regular figures are agreeable, from the 
relations observed between the parts. The mind takes 
some pleasure in noticing that one side of a square is 
precisely like the other ; that one angle is exactly of the 
same magnitude as its diagonal. All forms which are 
regular are much more distinctly comprehended, and 
easily retained, than any irregular form; because the 
accurate observation of one or two parts often leads to 
the knowledge of the whole. Thus, from a side, and 
solid angle, we have the whole regular solid ; the mea- 
sure of one side gives the whole square, one radius the 
whole circle, two diameters an oval, one ordinate and 
abscissa the parabola; and so on in more complex 
figures, which have any regularity, they can easily be 
determined and known in every part from a few data ; 
whereas it might cost a man half his life to remember 
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the form of the first pebble he picked up in the streets, 
so as to reproduce it at pleasure. Is, then, that form 
always agreeable in single objects which is regular ? Is a 
square nose agreeable ? or a head tapering off to a cone 
beautiful ? No ; they are both monstrous. Is a square 
tree upon espaliers more beautiful than a tree left to 
itself? No; it gives you an idea of restraint and confine- 
ment. Does, then, a square house give you an idea of 
restraint and confinement? No, by no means; you do not 
expect Tvildness in walls, and luxuriancy in buttresses : 
no man is so fond of the picturesque that he raises part 
of his drawing-room floor into hillocks, and depresses 
the rest into glens and valleys: the approach from the 
door to the table Is not by any spiral and circuitous 
progress, but the servant enters, and, with the most un- 
picturesque straightness, deposits what he has to leave. 
The regularity of the figures, instead of the notion of 
restraint, conveys the notion of comfoi't in the use, and 
of skill and economy in the building. Walls have no 
natural disposition to assume one form more than an- 
other : trees have. 

Those forms are beautiful which are associated with 
agreeable ends; as strength, health, and activity. 
Strength, however, is a quality in animals, which may 
be so easily turned to our destruction, that it requires 
to be joined with the notion of utility, to legitimate the 
usage of the word beautiful. The form of a rhinoceros 
indicates that he is as strong as a village, yet no one 
calls him beautiful. The form of an ox, or a cart-horse, 
■which indicates strength supereminently above other 
animals of the same sort, is called beautiful — not by him 
whose mind has not been impressed with a strong asso- 
ciation between the fonn and the useful quality ; but as 
breeders, and men curious in cattle, do not scruple to 
apply to forms indicative of useful qualities the appel- 
lation of beauty. However, I will discuss this more at 
length, when I come to consider the question syrithe- 
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tically, and to show (what I believe to be true), that any 
surprising adaptation of means to ends, immediately 
excites the feeling of the beautiful, except where asso- 
ciation intervenes to prevent it. 

Forms which excite the notion of swiftness, are com- 
monly beautiful; or of a mixture of swiftness and 
strength. The greater part of our associations respect- 
ing beautiful forms, are taken from our own species. 
We find magnitude and strength of form, united with 
good qualities, which excite respect rather than affec- 
tion ; and with bad ones, which excite fear rather than 
pity; with courage, perseverance, and intrepidity; with 
violence, harshness, and oppression. Experience, on the 
contrary, teaches us that delicacy of form is united with 
gentleness and benevolence, which are the objects of 
affection ; and with indecision, timidity, and fluctuation, 
which are the objects of compassion. This, if I mistake 
not, is the origin of that association in favour of delicacy 
of form, and of the application to it of the term beau- 
tiful: and of course, when the association is once es- 
tablished, it is extended to those Inanimate objects from 
whence it would never have originated; for I cannot 
conceive that the delicacy of a flower, by which is prin- 
cipally meant its fragility, the facility with which any 
exterior violence can destroy it, can of itself be any 
cause of our deeming it beautiful, — unless our experience 
of moral beings had previously taught us to associate 
with the emblem of outward weakness, a thousand beau- 
tiful feelings of pity, gratitude, kindness, and other the 
best and fairest emotions of the mind. 
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LECTURE XIV. 



OH THE BEAUTIFUL. — PART II. 



" All the objects which are exhibited to our view by 
" Nature," says Sir Joshua Reynolds, " upon close ex- 
" amination will be found to have their blemishes and 
*' defects. The moat beautiful forms have something 
" about them like weakness, minuteness, or imperfection. 
*' But it is not every eye that perceives these blemishes; 
" it must be an eye long used to the contemplation and 
" comparison of these forms, and which, by a long habit 
*' of observing what any set of objects of the same kind 
" have in common, has acquired the power of discerning 
" what each wants in particular. This long, laborious 
" comparison, should be the first study of the painter 
" who aims at the greatest style. By this means he 
*' acquires a just idea of beautiful forms; he corrects 
'* Nature by herself, her imperfect state by her more 
** perfect. His eye being enabled to distinguish the ac- 
** cidental deficiencies, excrescences, and deformities of 
*' things, from their general figures, he makes out an 
" abstract idea of their forms, more perfect than any one 
" original ; and, what may seem a paradox, he learna to 
" design naturally, by drawing his figures unlike to any 
" one object. This idea of the perfect state of nature, 
" which the artist calls the ideal beauty, is the great 
" leading principle by which works of genius are con- 
*' ducted. By this, Phidias acquired his fame; he wrought 
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" upon a sober principle what has so much excited the 
" enthusiasm of the world ; and by this method you 
" who have courage to tread the same path, may acquire 
" equal reputation. 

" This is the idea which has acquired, and which 
" seems to have a right to, the epithet of divine ; as it 
" may be said to preside, like a supreme judge, over all 
" the productions of nature, appearing to be possessed 
" of the will and intention of the Creator, as far as they 
" regard the external form of living beings. When a 
" man once possesses this idea in its perfection, there is 
*' no danger but that he will be sufficiently warmed by 
" it himself, and be able to worm and ravish every one 
" else. 

" Thus it is from a reiterated experience, and a close 
" comparison of the objects of nature, that an artist 
" becomes possessed of the idea of that central form, if I 
*' may so express it, from which every deviation is de- 
*' formity. But the investigation of this form, 1 grant, 
" is painful ; and I know but of one method of shorten- 
" ing the road ; — that is, by a careful study of the works 
" of the ancient sculptors, who, being indefatigable in 
" the school of nature, have left models of that perfect 
" form behind them, which an artist would prefer as 
" supremely beautiful, who had spent his whole life in 
" that single contemplation. But if industry carried 
" them thus far, may not you also hope for the same 
"reward from the same labour? We have the same 
" school opened to us that was opened to them, for 
" Nature denies her instructions to none who desire to 
" become her pupils." 

Everybody must perceive that in this opinion of Sir 
Joshua's there is a great deal of ingenuity as well as 
justice: and, in order to ascertain the effect of custom 
on the beauty of forms, I begin with stating, that where 
the customary figure of animals is very materially de- 
viated irom, there we have always a sense of deformity 
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and disgust. I carefully avoid mentioning those parts 
of animals where a deviation from the customary figure 
would imply disease and weakness, and prevent the 
animal from acting as Nature intended it should. A 
crooked spine gives us the very opposite notions to the 
beautiful, not merely because it is contrary to the cus- 
tomary figure of the animal, but because experience has 
taught us to associate it with the notions of disease and 
imbecility of body. But, in order to show the effect of 
custom upon the beautiful, take a chin, which is of no 
use at all. A chin ending in a very sharp angle would be 
a perfect deformity, A man whose chin terminated in a 
point, would be under the immediate necessity of retiring 
to America ; he would be a perfect horror ; and for no 
other reason that I can possibly see, but that Nature has 
shown no intention of making such a chin, — we have 
never been accustomed to see such chins. Nature, we 
are quite certain, did not intend that the chin should be 
brought to a perfect angle, nor that it should be per- 
fectly circular, and therefore either of these extremes 
is a deformity. Now, something considerably removed 
from the perfect circle and the perfect angle, is the chin 
we have been most accustomed to see, and which, for 
that reason, we most approve of Within certain limits, 
one chin is as common as another, and as handsome as 
another : there are degrees of tendency to the circle and 
the angle, which we can at once pronounce to be ugly ; 
but there is a middle region of some extent, where all 
approximations to these two figures are equally common 
and equally handsome. The only objection to this doc- 
trine of the central form, is, that it has been pushed too 
far ; it has been urged that there is an exact middle 
point between the two extremes, which is the perfection 
of beauty, and to which nature is perpetually tending. 
This attempt at such very precise and minute discovery 
in the subject of beauty, appears to me to give a fanciful 
air to the whole doctrine, and to do injustice to the real 
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truth it contains. In the construction of every form, 
Nature takes a certain range: to ascertain the ordinary 
limits of her range, is practical, rational, and useful ; to 
aim at greater precision, and to speak as if you knew 
the very prototype at which Nature was always aiming, 
and from which she was always deviating on one side 
or the other, is to cheat yourself with your own meta- 
phors, and to substitute illusion for plain fact. Within 
certain limits, every tendency to the circle or the angle, 
are equally removed from deformity, because thev are 
equally common, and they are (all other things being 
equal) equally beautiful. Of course I mean this only to 
apply where the expression is equal, and where mere 
historical association does not interfere to disturb the 
justice of the conclusions. The Grecian face is not 
common : I hardly know what a Grecian face is, but I 
am told by those who have studied these matters, that 
there are some parts of it, — the length, I fancy, between 
the nose and the lip, — which are extremely uncommon, 
and very rarely to be met with in Europe. This is very 
probable ; but it is mere association. If the elegant arts 
had been transmitted to us from the Chinese instead of 
the Greeks, that singular piece of deformity, a Chinese 
nose, would very probably have been held in high es- 
timation. Now what I have said about forms amounts 
to this : — Forms are beautiful which are associated with 
the notion of smoothness of touch, which are regular, 
which give the notion of delicacy, or recall any of a 
particular class of feelings of tnind. What that par- 
ticular class is, I shall attempt hereafter to specify. 

So far I have attempted to show, that the contrary to 
that, which is the customary form of any species, is 
deformity. But is the customary form itself beautiful? 
does it create the opposite to disgust? I am strongly 
inclined to think it does not ; that the mere common- 
ness of any form does not give the notion of beautyj 
— it prevents the notion of deformity, but does not 
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give the notion of beauty, for beauty itself is always 
uncommon. 

Mr. Burke says, " If I am not mistaken, a great deal 
*' of the prejudice in favour of proportion has arisen, not 
" so much from the observations of any certain measures 
" found in beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea of the 
" relation which deformity bears to beauty, to which it 
" has been considered as the opposite : on this principle 
" it was concluded, that where the causes of deformity 
" were removed, beauty must naturally and necessarily 
" be introduced. This, I believe, is a mistake ; for de- 
"formiti/ is opposed, not to beauty, but to the complete 
" common form. If one of the legs of a man be found 
*' shorter than the other, the man is deformed, because 
" there is something wanting to complete the whole idea 
" we form of a man : and this has the same effect in 
" natural faults, as maiming and mutilation produce 
" from accidents. So, if the back be humped, the man 
" is deformed, because his back has an unusual figure, 
" and what carries with it the idea of some misfortune ; 
" so if a man's neck be considerably longer or shorter 
" than usual, we say he is deformed in that part, bc- 
" cause men are not commonly made in that manner. 
" But surely every hour's experience may convince us, 
" that a man may have his legs of an equal length, and 
" resembling each other in all respects, and his neck of 
" a just size, and his back quite straight, without having 
" at the same time the least perceivable beauty. Indeed, 
" beauty is so far from belonging to the idea of custom, 
" that, in reality, what affects us in that manner, is ex- 
"tremelyrare and uncommon. The beautiful strikes 
" us as much by its novelty as the deformed itself."* 

Custom has precisely the same effect upon our ideas 
of relative magnitude or proportion, as on our ideas of 
figure. There is a certain breadth of the mouth, in 
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proportion to the breadth of the whole face, which is 
monstrous ; another opposite proportion equally mon- 
strous. There is a certain middle limit, lYithin which 
all proportions are equally removed from deformity. 
Mr. Burke contends, and in my humble opinion with 
great success, that proportion is never of itself the 
original cause of beauty. It is the cause of beauty, as 
it is an indication of 8trengt.h and utility in buildings, 
of swiftness in animals, of any feeling morally beautiful ; 
and it is agreeable, as it is customary in animals, or the 
proof of the absence of deformity ; but no proportion of 
itself, and without one of these reasons, ever pleases. 
No man would contend Nature ever intended that 6 to 2, 
or 9 to 14, are perfection : that the moment a monkey 
could be discovered and brought to light, the length of 
whose ear was precisely the cube root of the length of 
his tail, that he ought to be set up as a model of perfect 
conformation to the whole simious tribe. Certain pro- 
portions are beautiful, as they indicate skill, swiftness, 
convenience, strength, or historical association ; and then 
philosophers copy these proportions, and determine that 
they must be originally and abstractedly beautiful, — 
applying that to the sign which is only true of the 
thing indicated by the sign. 

Custom has also the same effect upon magnitudes. 
I'cdl and short mean only unusual. The excellence of 
stature would lie within those limits where one height 
was equally common with another, were it not for the 
idea of utility which intervenes and overcomes the slight 
deviation from that which is most common. For in- 
stance : I believe there are many more Englishmen be- 
tween 5 feet 6 and 5 feet 9, than there are between 
5 feet 9 and 6 feet; but I believe Mr. Flaxman, in 
making a statue of a beautiful young man, would rather 
choose between the last proportion than the first, — 
because, though the deviation from custom would be 
greater, it would be compensated for by the superior 
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notions of strength and energy it would convey. But 
every sculptor would undoubtedly take the cornaionest 
proportion between the nose and the chin he could dis- 
cover, because no superior pleasure would be gained by 
deviating from that proportion. Mr. Burke has a notion 
that things, to be beautiful, must be small, — that small- 
ness is one cause of beauty. This, I confess, I cannot 
agree to. Little is a term of affection, but not a term 
of beauty : where the stature is small, we are rather in- 
clined to use some less powerful word than beautiful, as 
pretty. There is a certain feeling of admiration, a faint 
tinge of awe, connected with personal beauty, which, if 
not diminished, is certainly not assisted, by smallness. 
If smallness were one cause of beauty we should have 
remarked it in the great mass of amatory poetry, which 
has been accumulating since the beginning of the world : 
the lover would have told his mistress, from time im- 
memorial, that she was so short that she could 'walk 
under his arm; that she weighed less by 20 or 30 
pounds than any other beauty in the neighbourhood ; 
that he solemnly believed her only to be five feet ; and 
he would have diminished her down by elegant adulation, 
to think as lowly of herself as possible. T think if the 
poetical gentlemen who attend the Institution will re- 
collect, they will rather find, when they speak of stature 
at all, that their adulation runs in an opposite channel ; 
and that though they may speak of grand stately figures, 
they never allude to those remarkable only for weighing 
very little, and being shorter and thinner than the 
average of the human race. 

Having now gone through the various effects of mag- 
nitude, proportion, and figure, on beauty, I think I have 
said enough to explain the causes of the most remark- 
able sort of beauty, the beauty of the human face. I 
shall first take a very beautiful female face, entirely 
without expression, — why do we call that face beauti- 
ful ? Take twenty other faces, all devoid of expression ; 
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why do we denominate the one beautiful, the others 
not? The beautiful face is a most uncommon assem- 
blage of common figures, common proportions, common 
magnitudes, and common relations. Take all the other 
twenty, — the first has features too large, that ia, larger 
than is common ; the second violates proportion, that is, 
the customary proportion between the length of the 
forehead and the length of the chin is violated; in a 
third, the figure of the mouth is extraordinary, it is not 
the average customary figure of mouths. In the beau- 
tiful face alone, there is not a single deviation from 
custom : the figure of every feature is the average 
figure; the magnitude the average magnitude ; the pro- 
portion each part bears to the other, the customary pro- 
portion. The only thing which is not averagej and not 
customary, is the extraordinary assemblage of averages 
and common standards in one single face : that whereas 
all human faces deviate from the custom of Nature in 
some of their magnitudes, figures, and proportions, she 
has assembled in this single face, one and all her models 
for every separate feature ; and indulged the eye of man, 
unused to excellence, with the spectacle of that which is 
without spot, blemish, or objection. Now mind what 
we have to add to this bare assemblage of proportions, 
figures, and magnitudes : in the first place we add to it 
smoothness, a great cause of beauty ; then beautiful 
colours, which are also the signs of health, youth, and 
delicacy of feeling. It shall also express goodness, 
compassion, gentleness, an obliging spirit, and a mild 
wisdom ; and, putting all these powerful causes together, 
I think I have said enough to explain the effects which 
personal beauty produces on the destinies of man. 

" These, irhen the Spnrtsn queen opproocU'cl the toirer, 
In secret own'd rfsisUess beautj's pover : 
Tiiej cried, ' No wonder auch celestinl chamiB 

* For nine long jeore bad set the world in arms ; 

* What winning grnces, vrhat mnjestic mien I 

* She looks a goddes!!, ond she moves a queen I ' " 
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These are the causes which made all the old senators of 
Troy exclwm, at the sight of Helen, that the Trojans 
and the well-booted Greeks were by no means to blame 
for having endured such griefe so long a time for such a 
beautiful lady. 

All the beauty of motion I should suspect to be the 
result of association. Motion is either quick or slow, 
direct or circuitous, uniform or irregular. Sometimes 
quick motion is not beautiful, from the association it 
excites of violent resistance to the touch ; in other in- 
stances there is a want of variety, both in direct motion 
and in alow motion, which is tiresome. All motion 
which gives us the notion of ease, is beautiful ; of re- 
straint, is painful. All movements in human creatures, 
which express any feeling of mind which itself would be 
c^led beautiful, is as beautiful as the thing it signifies. 
The motion of a rivulet is beautiful from its variety ; of 
a balloon, from its ease ; and the apparent absence of 
efiFort of a sailing kite, from the same reason ; of a man 
of war moving slowly, for the same reason. 

Grace is either the beauty of motion, or the beauty of 
posture. Graceful motion is motion without difficulty 
or embarrassment ; or that which, from experience, we 
know to be connected with ingenuous modesty, a desire 
to increase the happiness of others, or any beautiful 
moral feeling. A person walks up a long room, observed 
by a great number of individuals, and pays his respects 
as a gentleman ought to do ; — why is he graceful ? 
Because every movement of his body inspires you with 
some pleasant feeling; he has the free and unembar- 
rassed use of his limbs ; his motions do not indicate 
forward boldness, or irrational timidity ; — the outward 
signs perpetually indicate agreeable qualities. The same 
explanation applies to grace of posture and attitude : 
that is a graceful attitude which indicates an absence 
of restraint ; and facility, which is the sign of agreeable 
qualities of mind : apart from such indications, one 
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attitude I should conceive to be quite as graceful as 
another. 

Mr. Burke has a long dissertation respecting the effect 
of utility or fitness, as a cause of beauty : he determines 
that it is not a cause of beauty, but I cannot think this 
decision conformable with matter of fact. I took oc- 
casion to observe, in my last lecture, that the term 
beauty implied comparison, and that it was a term of 
the Superlative degree. Now certainly, mere utility, un- 
accompanied by surprise, does never excite the feeling 
of beauty. There is nothing more useful than a plough, 
an axe, or a hammer, but nobody calls them beautiful ; 
but whenever utility is promoted by a surprising adapt- 
ation of means to ends, there the feeling of the beau- 
tiful is always excited, unless counteracted by some 
accidental association. " Why," says Mr. Burke, " upon 
" this principle of utility, the wedge-like snout of a sow, 
'* with its tough cartilage at the end, the little sunk eyes, 
" and the whole make of the head, so well adapted to its 
" offices of digging and rooting, would be extremely 
" beautiful." The great bag hanging to the bill of a 
pelican, a thing highly useful to this animal, would be 
likewise as beautiful in our eyes. In the first place, 
the pig is an animal degraded by all sorts of dirty asso- 
ciations, and therefore the instance is rather unfair: 
the bag of the pelican raises up, also, some association of 
disease ; and this is the notion both the one and the 
other excites in common minds. But the anatomist, who 
has examined the structure of these parts carefully, and 
knows how they are composed, how moved, how con- 
nected with the rest of the body, is immediately struck 
with the feeling of the beautiful, and does not hesitate 
to denominate both the one and the other a beautiful 
provision of nature. In the same manner all the in- 
stances Mr. Burke quotes are easy to be answered, — 
porcupines and hedgehogs are well provided by nature 
with means of defence ; but anything associated with 
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the idea of pain, wounds, and contention, is disagreeable. 
For the same reason, all the inventions of war, bombs, 
mines, cannon, — though they are useful, and excite 
surprise if they have not been often seen, — are never 
considered as beautiful, from the dreadful ideas with 
which they are connected. But I think it would be 
difficult to find anything useful, done by a surprising 
adaptation of means to end, which would not be called 
beautiful. How beautiful is the adaptation of the con- 
densible nature of steam, to overcome the greatest ob- 
. stacles in mechanics! or that adaptation of the elastic 
power of air, to produce a continued stream in the 
engines employed for fires ! What is more useful than a 
saucepan? nothing, — but the adaptation of means to 
the end excites no surprise. But what if a man were 
to invent a new and better kind of snuffers, effecting his 
object by a very striking method, — would that be beau- 
tiful? Probably not; the end proposed is so trifling, 
that we should rather feel a sort of contempt for the 
man who had lavished his talent upon such an object ; 
though it is very possible that the great ingenuity of the 
means may sanctify an object otherwise unimportant. 
Argand's lamp certainty deser\'es the appellation of a 
beautifiil invention. Go to the Duke of Bedford's 
piggery at Wobum, and you will see a breed of pigs 
with legs so short, that their stomachs trail upon the 
ground ; a breed of animals entombed in their own fat, 
overwhelmed with prosperity, success, and farina. No 
animal could possibly be so disgusting if it were not 
useful ; but a breeder, who has accurately attended to 
the small quantity of food it requires to swell this pig 
out to such extraordinary dimensions, — the astonishing 
genius it displays for obesity, — and the laudable pro> 
pensity of the fiesh to desert the cheap regions of the 
body, and to agglomerate on those parts which are 
worth ninepence a pound, — such an observer of its 
utility does not scruple to caU these otherwise hideous 
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quadrupeds, a beautiful race of pigs. It is asked if 
perfection is the cause of beauty ? Before the question is 
asked, it may be as well to determine what ia meant by 
perfection ? It often means the superlative of anything. 
Perfect strength must mean the greatest strength that 
that species, or any other species, is accustomed to 
exhibit. Such strength would give no notion of beauty, 
nor would perfect swiftness ; but rather of the sublime: 
less perfect swiftness would " be much more likely to 
inspire us with the notion of the beautiful. What 
notion of beauty could perfect justice impart, or perfect . 
courage? 

Perfect symmetry is the symmetry which is the most 
beautiful, which I have before referred to custom ; I see 
no reason whatever for considering perfection as a cause 
of beauty. 

Variety is another very strong cause of beauty ; and 
this is the reason why we are so fond of natural objects, 
and is the cause of the great bustle made about nature. 
I have no doubt but that (all other things being equal) 
a regular figure is more beautiful than an irregular figure, 
and that the principal reason why we like all the strange 
figures presented to us in a forest, among the boughs of 
the trees, or in a field by the irregular lay of the ground, 
is the perpetual gratification of this passion for variety 
which it affords. I went for the first time in my life, 
some years ago, to stay at a very grand and beautiful 
place in the country, where the grounds are said to be 
laid out with consummate taste. For the first three or 
four days I was perfectly enchanted ; it seemed some- 
thing so much better than nature, that I really began 
to wish the earth had been laid out according to the 
latest principles of improvement, and that the whole face 
of nature wore a litUe more the appearance of a park. 
In three days' time I was tired to death ; a thisUe, a 
nettle, a heap of dead bushes, anything that wore the 
appearance of accident and want of intention, was quite 
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a relief. I used to escape from the made grounds, and 
walk upon an adjacent goose-common, where tbe cart- 
ruts, gravel-pits, bumps, irregularities, coarse, ungentle- 
manlike grass, and all the varieties produced by neglect, 
were a thousand times more gratifying than the mo- 
notony of beauties the result of design, and crowded 
into narrow confines with a luxuriance and abundance 
utterly unknown to nature. 

When we speak of a beautiful landscape, we include 
under that term a vast variety of sensations, — the 
beauty of colours, of smells, and of sounds. It would 
be difficult to look at milch cattle without thinking of 
the fragrance of their milk, — or at hay in the haymaking 
season, without enjoying in imagination its delightful 
smelL 

" Aa one who long in populous oitj pent, 
Wbere houses thick and sewers umoj the air. 
Forth iutung on a sumiaer's mom, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and &rms * 

Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight; 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine, 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound | 
If chance, with nymph-like step, flur firgin past, 
What pleasing seem'd, for her now pleasea more j 
She most, uid in her look sums all delight." 

To the beauty of sounds, smells, and colours, is to be 
added the beauty of variety, the notion of liberty, of 
health, of innocence, — the association of a childhood past 
in the country, of the happy days every man has spent 
there, — all that Virgil has written, and Claude painted, 
of the country, — the beautiful exertions of the highest 
minds to make that fairer which God has made so fair, 
— all these feelings go to make up the beauty of land- 
scape, and give birth, by their united force, to that calm 
pleasure which has been felt in every age by those who 
have raised their minds above the struggles of passion, 
and the emotions of sense. Then every man, in looking 
at a landscape, paints to himself that scene of imaginary 
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felicity be likes beat; a mercbant looks at an .asylum 
from tbe toils of business ; a motber marks out a h^thy 
and sheltered spot for her children ; an improver plants; 
a poet feels ; an old man builds himself a retired cot- 
tage, and gradually wears away bis remaining days amid 
the health and quiet of tbe fields. A landscape is 
everything to everybody; it is one person's property 
as well as another's ; it gratifies every man's desire, and 
fills up every man's heart. 

The beauties of architecture I should conceive to be 
referable to the beauties of utility, of regularity, of de* 
licacy, and of association. Why is the west window of 
the cathedral at York beautiful ? Let us endeavour to 
follow what passes in the mind, in looMng at this cele- 
brated piece of architecture. It is, in tbe first place, 
Gothic, and there is an association in favour of GofJiic 
architecture ; we have heard it is beautiful, and are pre- 
pared to admire it. The stone-work is very light, and 
therefore does not obstruct the passage of the sun's 
rays ; nor does it give us the idea of labour uselessly 
employed, but, on the cwitrary, the idea of delicacy, 
which I have before stated to be a cause of beauty. It 
is full of regular figures, neatly cut, which it is not easy 
to make of stone. The whole is a regular figure, and 
bears a juat proportion to the size of the building. As 
to the difiorent orders of architecture, it is quite im- 
possible to assent to the observations of those who would 
contend that their proportions are absolutely beautiful, 
— that nature has made these proportions originally a 
cause of that feeling, independent of any utility to wliich 
those proportions may be subservient, and of any asao- 
dation with which they may be connected. The common 
sense of the business appears to me to be this : — I see a 
pillar ; I conceive it, as erected, to support something. \ 
know the nature of stone, and its strength. If the pro- 
portions are so managed that I conceive the thing to be 
supported, will fall, it gives me the idea of weakness and 
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frailty, which ia unpleasant : if they are such as to in- 
dicate a much greater degree of strength than is wanted, 
then I am equally disguated. Between these two ex- 
tremes, all proportions are naturally of equal heauty ; 
the rest is done hy Pericles, Miltiades, the hattle of 
Thermopylffl, and all the military and literary glory of 
the Greeks. There is an excellent chapter in Mr. Ali- 
son's book, upon the* orders of architecture, in which 
he, to my mind, sets this matter in the clearest point of 
view, and shows that in this instance, as well as in all 
others, the pleasure arising from the proportions of the 
orders, ia to be referred to the utility of those propor- 
tions, or to the associations which they excite. 

" The proportions of these orders," says Mr. Alison, 
" it is to be remembered, are distinct subjects of beauty 
*' from the ornaments with which they are embellished, 
" from the magnificence with which they are executed, . 
" from the purposes of elegance they are intended to 
" serve, or the scenes of grandeur they are destined to 
" adorn. It is in such scenes, however, and with such' 
" additions, that we are accustomed to observe them : 
" and while we fed the effeiA of all these accidental as- 
*' sociationa, we are seldom willing to examine what are 
" theaiuA«8of the complex emotions we feel; and readily 
" attribute to the nature of the architecture itself, the 
*' whole pleasure which we enjoy. 

" But, besides these, there are other associations we 
" have with these forms, that still more powerfully serve 
" to command our admiration, for they are the Grec»an 
" orders : they derive their origin from those times, and 
" were the ornaments of those countries, which are most 
" hallowed in our imaginations ; and it is difficult for us 
'* to see them, even in th^r modem copies, without' 
" feeling them operate upon our minds as relics of those 
" polished nations where they first arose, and of that 
" greater people by whom they were afterwards bor- 
" rowed. 
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" While this species of architecture is attended with 
" so many and so pleasing associations, it is difficult, 
" even for a man of reflection, to distinguish between 
" the different sources of his emotion ; or, in the moments 
*' in which this delight is felt, to ascertain what is the 
" exact portion of his pleasure which is to be attributed 
" to these proportions alom. And two different canses 
" combine to lead us to attribute to the style of archi- 
" tecture itself, the beauty which arises from many other 
" assodations. 

" In the first place, while it is imder our eye, this 
*' architecture itself is the great object of our r^ard, 
" and the central object of all these associations. It is 
" the material sign, in fact, of all the various affecting 
" qualities which are connected with It ; and it disposes us 
" in this, as in every other case, to attribute to the sign, 
" the effect which is produced by the qualities signified. 

" When we reflect, upon the other hand, in our calmer 
" momenta, upon the source of our emotion, another 
'* motive arises to induce us to consider these pro- 
" portions as the sole, or the principal, cause of our 
" pleasure ; for these proportions are the only qualities 
" of the object which are perfectly or accurately ascer- 
" tained. They have received the assent of aU ages 
" since their discovery ; they are the acknowledged 
" objects of beauty ; and, having thus got possession of 
" one undoubted principle, our natural love of system 
'* induces us to ascribe the whole of the effect to this 
" principle ahne, and easily satisfies our minds, by 
" saving us the trouble of a long and tedious inves- 
" tigation. 

" That this cause has had its full effect in this case, 
" will, I believe, appear very evident to those who 
" attend to the enthusiasm with which, in general, the 
" writers on architecture speak of the beauty of pro- 
" portion, and compare it with the common sentiments 
*' of men, upon the subject of this beauty. Both these 
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" causes conspire to mislead bur judgment iu this point, 
" and to induce us to attribute to one quality, in such 
" objects, that beauty which, in truth, results from 
" many united qualities."* 

In my next lecture I shall conclude this subject of 
the beautiful, and sum up all that I have said upon it 
If any man feel himself inclined to think that I have 
pushed this subject of the beautiful too iar, and that its 
importance does not merit such long discussion, I would 
desire him to reflect upon the immense effect which it 
produces on human life. What are half the crimes in 
the world committed for ? What brings into action the 
best virtues ? The desire of possessing. Of possessing 
what ? — not mere money, but every species of the beau- 
tiful which money can purchase. A man lies hid in a 
little, dirty, smoky room for twenty years of his life, and 
sums up as many columns of figures aa would reach 
round half the earth, if they were laid at lengih; — he 
gets rich : what does he do with his riches ? He buys a 
large well-proportioned house: in the arrangement of 
his furniture, he gratifies himself with all the beauty 
which splendid colours, regular figures, and smooth 
surfaces, can convey ; he has the beauties of variety and 
association in his grounds; the cup out of which he 
drinks his tea is adorned with beautiful figures; the 
chair in which he aits is covered with smooth shining 
leather ; his table-cloth is of the most beautiful damask ; 
mirrors reflect the lights from every quarter of the room ; 
pictures of the best masters feed his eye with all the 
beauties of imitation. A million of human creatures are 
employed in this country in ministering to this feeling 
of the beautiful. It is only a barbarous, ignorant people 
that can ever be occupied by the necessaries of life cUone. 
If to eat, and to drink, and to be warm, were the only 
passions of our minds, we should all be what the lowest 

* Alison, pp. 367—369. 
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of US all are at this day. The love of the beautiful caUs 
man to fresh exertions, and awakens him to a more 
noble life ; and the glory of it is, that as painters imitate, 
and poets sing, and statuaries carve, and architects rear 
up the gorgeous trophies of thdr skill, — as everything 
becomes beautiful, and orderly, and magnificent, — the 
activity of the mind rises to stiD greater, and to better, 
objects. The principles of justice are sought out ; the 
powers of the ruler, and the rights of the subject, are 
fixt ; man advances to the enjoyment of rational liberty, 
and to the establishment of those great moral laws, 
which God has written in our hearts to regulate the 
destinies of the world. 
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ON THE BBAUTIFUi:.. — PAET ni. 

I WISH, for the completion of the subject on which I 
have been eogaged, to consider what causes produce the 
feeling of the beautiful in poetry, I must observe here, 
as I observed before, that there is a lax and general 
usage of the word beautiful, to which I am not now 
referring. We might say of Milton's Paradise Lost, 
that it is a beautiful poem, though its characteristic is 
rather grandeur and sublimity, than beauty. It is a 
general term, standing for every species of excellence ; 
but I am speaking now of that which is properly beau- 
tiful, as distinguished from what is sublime or excellent 
in any other kind. 

The first reason, then, why poetry is beautiful, is, 
because it describes natural objects, or moral feelings, 
which are themselves beautiful. For an example, I mil 
read to you a beautiiid sonnet of Dr. Leyden's upon the 
Sabbath morning, which has never been printed .■ — 

** With Bilent awe I hail tbe sacred mora, 

WUdi dowij waket while all the fields an still ; 
A soothing calm on every breeze is home, 

A graver munaur guiglea from the rill, 

And Echo answers lofler from the t*'!*. 
And softer tings the linnet from the thorn, 

The akjlark warble* in a tone less shrill- 
Hail, light serene I hail, sacred Sabbalh mcra ! 
The rooks float silent by, in airy drove ; 

The SQD, a placid yellow luabv shows ; 
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Tbe gtlei, thkt latelj Bigh'd along the grore. 
Have hnsli'd th^ down; wingi in dead repose ; 

Hie hoT'riagrack of cloodA forget to move: — 
So smiled the daj when tbe first mom aroael" 

Now, there is not a single image introduced into this 
very beautiful sonnet, which ia not of itself beautiful; 
the sootlung calm of the breeze, the noise of the riU, the 
song of the linnet, the hovering rack of clouds, and the 
fdiy drove of rooks floating by, are all objects that would 
be beautiful in nature, and of course are so in poetry. 
The notion that the whole appearance of the world is 
more calm and composed on the Sabbath, and that its 
sanctily is felt in the whole creation, is unusualli/ beau- 
tiful and poetical. There is a pleasure in imitation, — 
this is exactly a picture of what a beautiful placid 
morning is, and we are delighted to see it ao well 
represented. 

There is also a certain degree of pleasure from the 
measure of the poetry, — from the recurrence of certain 
cadences at certain intervals ; — this makes the dis- 
tinction between the language of prose and poetry. 
Now, in which of these two passages are the sounds 
most agreeably arranged : — *' The master saw the mad- 
ness rising, took notice of hia glowing cheeks and his 
ardent eyes, and, while he defied heaven and earth, 
changed his own hand, and checked the pride of Alex- 
ander. He chose a mournfiil song, in order to infuse 
into him soft pity ; he sung of Darius, a very great and 
good man," — and so on. 

" The master Mw tbe madaeai rise ; 
Hii gloiring cheeka, hia ardent e^ea i 
And, while he Heaven and Earth defied, 
Changed bii band, nod cbeck'd his pride. 

He chose a mournful muse 

Soil pity to infiiae : 
He song Darius great and good, 

Bj too severe a fate. 
Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
Fallen from hie high eatate, 

And welt'riDg in his blood ; 
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Deserted, at his ntmoat need, 
Bj Uiose hia former bonntj fed : 
Oa the bftre earth eipoaed he lies, 
With Dot a iriend to close bii eyei. 
With downcut \odki the jojleu victor ute, 
BeTolving in his ilter'd soul 

The various turns of Ch&nce baloir ; 
Attd, DOW and then, a sigh he itole ; 
And tesn b^an to floir." 

Now, the ideas are precisely the same in the two ar- 
rangementa of sounds ; but I think no one can doubt of 
the superior pleasure of that order of sounds, in which 
there appears to be arrangement and design. 

Part of the pleasure proceeds also from the rhymes. 
Children will go on for ten minutes together, repeating 
a rhyme, merely delighted with the sameness of the 
sound : so will mad people. I have seen labourers and 
common people in the country, quite delighted with the 
accidental discovery of a rhyme ; it has appeared to have 
very much the same effect upon them as wit. I mention 
these things very cursorily, because they are connected 
with my subject of the beautiful, though they are facts 
of great curiosity, and which may lead to very inter- 
esting speculations, which I have no doubt they will do, 
in the veiy able hands in which they are at present 
placed by the managers of this Institution. 

To these causes may be added a strong admiration of 
the skill of the poet, whether exemplified in his selection 
of words, or his choice of the most striking objects and 
incidents in description. These, I apprehend to be the 
causes which excite the feeling of the beautiful in poetry, 
where the subject itself is beautiful. But what is the 
reason that poetry is called beautiful, where the subject 
is quite the reverse ? There might be a very beautiful 
description of the flat, dreary fena of HoUand, which are 
themselves as far ftx)m being beautiful os any natural 
scenery can be. Now, here is a passage out of Thomson, 
in which there is not a single image naturally beautiful, 
and yet the whole passage certainly moat be so called: — 
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" When o'er this worid, bj equiDOctial raini 
Flooded immense, looks out the joyless lun, 
And draiTB the copions stream ; from swtmpj fens. 
Where putrefaction into life ferments. 
And hreathes destructive mjrisds ; or from woods. 
Impenetrable shades, recesses foul, 
In vaponn rank and blue corruption wrapt, 
Whose gloomj horrors jet no desperate foot 
Has ever dared to pierce — then, wasteful, forth 
Walks the dire power of pestilent disease. 
A dionsand hideous fiends her course attend. 
Sick nature blasting, and to heartless woe. 
And feeble desolation, casting down 
The towering hopes and all the pride of man. 
Such as, of late, at Cartagena quencb'd 
The Britjsh fire. Tou, gallant Vernon, saw 
The miserable scene ; jou, picking, saw 
To in&nt weakness sunk the warrior's arm ; 
Saw the deep racking pang, the ghastly form. 
The lip pale quivering, and the lieamless e;e 
No more with ardour bright ; jou heard the groans 
Of agonising ships, from shore to shore ; 
Heard, nightlj plung'd amid the sullen waves, 
The IVequent corse — while on each other fis'd. 
In sad presage, the blank assistants seem'd 
Silent, to ask, whom fate would next demand." * 

The queetion is, why is such an extraordinary assem- 
blage of unbeautiful images beautiful? In the first 
place, the mention or description of putrefaction, stag- 
DBtion of air, and consequent plague, is of course not so 
disgusting or horrible aa the reality ; the obstacles to 
the feeling of the beautiful are immensely overcome, in 
comparison to that degree of force which they would 
possess if these things were seen and felt instead of 
read. Then there is a certain pleasure of security in 
reading the description of danger, or of comfort in 
reading the description of disgust. I think we should 
all be conscious of the feeling of security, in reading 
Thomson's celebrated description of a snow-storm, and 
of the father perishing while his children are looking 
out for him and demanding their sire. Add to all this, 
the same causes of the beautiful which exist in beau- 
tiful subjects, — the metre, the cadence, choice of lan- 

• Summer, ver. 1026—1051. 
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guage, and admiration of skill, — and their united force 
will explain the reason why poetry ia beautiful, when the 
subject, in nature, would be much otherwise ; though, I 
suppose (all other things being equal), the more beautiful 
the subject, the more beautiful the poem. 

Thia also is to be said, that acme passions, though 
painful when very strong, are agreeable when weaker. 
It would be horrible to be staying at a house on a snowy 
night, where there was every reason to believe that the 
husband would perish on his road home over a bleak 
common ; and nothing could be more dreadful than to 
see the agony of the mother and the children. But 
poetical snow is so much less dangerous than real snow, 
and poetical wives and children always excite our com- 
passion so much less than wives and children devoid of 
all rhyme and metre, and composed of prosaic flesh and 
blood, that the degree of compassion excited is rather 
pleasing than painful. 

The beautiful in painting seena to be quite referable 
to the same causes, — the pleasures of imitation, the 
reflex pleasure of natural beauty, the pleasure of skill } 
and where the subject itself ia not beautiful, there, re- 
flected horror ia less intense than real or original horror, 
and a certain pleasure is enjoyed from the conaciousness 
that we are exempt from the evil we behold. 

Throughout the whole of my lectures on the beau- 
tiful, in my explanation of the beauty of exterior objects, 
I have thought it sufficient to trace their connection 
with feelings of the mind, T^ch have received that ap- 
pellation. It therefore becomes necessary I should state 
what those feelings are. To class feelings with the 
same precision with which it is possible to arrange 
earths, and stone, and minerals, b a degree of order in 
these matters, which the most ardent metaphysidan, 
unassisted by lunacy, will of course never attempt to 
att^. 4fae similarity of feelings is not a truth which 
it is possible to prove ; it must be left to every man's 
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inward reflection to determine, and to his candour to 
confess : and, after all, opiniond upon such subjects must 
always iall far short of that cleamesa of conviction, 
which is eawly obtained upon physical subjects. 

The emotions of the mind may be divided into painful 
and pleasing, and the pleasing into calm emotions and 
.tumultuous emotions; and the beautiful, I believe, com- 
prehends almost every calm emotion of pleasure. I am 
using old and well-established phrases, when I speak of 
calm and tumultuous emotions, and (which is rather a 
bold thing to say in the language adopted for the phe- 
nomena of mind ) I really believe they have some meaning. 
The names have evidently been derived from the out- 
ward bodily signs of the two kinds of emotion ; and no 
one can doubt, but that what passes in the mind on such 
occasions, is just as different, as what appears in the face 
und actions, which are the indications of the mind. The 
joy of a washerwoman who has just got the 20,000Z. 
prize in the lottery, and the joy of a sensible, worthy 
man, who has just succeeded in rescuing a femily from 
distress, are both feelings of pleasure ; but while the one 
is dancing in frantic rapture round her tubs, the signs 
by which the other indicates his satisfaction are cha^ 
racteristic of nothing but tranquillity and peace. 

If, then, the beautiful in feeling includes every calm 
emotion of pleasure, it must, of course, comprehend 
iX)ntent, — health leading to serenity of body and mind ; 
not when it breaks out into violence of action (the ab- 
sence of restraint). It must include innocence, Section, 
and even esteem, as well as benevolence : it also includes 
ingenuity mingled with utility, or the surprising adapta- 
tion of means to useful ends ; and a long catalogue of 
feelings which are pleasing as well as calm. These 
seem to be the characteristics which have governed men 
in their usage of this term. No feeling which excites 
pain can be beautiful. There is nothing beautiful in 
envy, hatred, or malice, in cruelty and oppression ; but 
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when we see a man bearing testimony to the merit of 
his rival, that is beautiful ; when real injuries are rapidly 
for^ven, that is beautiful. When any human being, 
who has power and influence to defend his oppressions, 
is as just and considerate to the feelings of others, as if 
he were poor and defenceless, that is eminently beau- 
tiful, and gives to every human being who beholds it, 
the purest emotion of joy. I have said a great deal 
about prospect and landscape ; I will mention an action 
or twQ, which appear to me to convey as distinct a 
feeling of the beautiful, as any landscape whatever. A 
London merchant, who, I believe, is still alive, while he 
was staying in the country with a friend, happened to 
mention that he intended, the next year, to buy a ticket 
in the lottery; his friend desired he would buy one for 
him at the same time, which of course was very willingly 
agreed to. The conversation dropped, the ticket never 
arrived, and the whole affair was entirely forgotten, 
when the country gentleman received information that 
the ticket purchased for him by his friend, had come up 
a prize of 20,000^. Upon his arrival in London, he 
inquired of his friend where he had put the ticket, and 
why he had not informed him that it was purchased. 
" I bought them both the same day, mine and your 
ticket, and I flung them both into a drawer of my bu- 
reau, and I never thought of them afterwards," " But 
how do you distinguish one ticket from the other ? and 
why am I the holder of the fortunate ticket more than 
you ?" " Why, at the time I put them into the drawer, 
I put a little mark in ink upon the ticket which I re- 
solved should be yours; and upon re-opening the drawer 
I found that the one so marked was the fortunate ticket." 
Now this action appears to me perfectly beautiful ; it is 
le beau ideal in mortds, and gives that calm, yet deep 
emotion of pleasure, which every one so easily receives 
from the beauty of the exterior world. 
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There is a very pretty story which I shall read to you, 
and which, to my mind, is a complete instance of the 
beautiful in morals. 

" At the siege of Namur by the Allies, there were in 
" the ranks of the company commanded by Captain 
" Pinsent, in Colonel Frederick Hamilton's regiment, 
" one Unnion, a corporal, and one Valentine, a private 
" sentinel. There happened between those two men a 
" dispute about a matter of love, which, upon. some ag- 
" gravationg, grew to an irreconcilable hatred. Unnion 
" being the officer of Valentine took all opportunities 
" even to strike his rival, and profess his spite and re- 
" venge which moved him to it ; the sentinel bore it 
" without resistance, but frequently said he would die to 
" be revenged of that tyrant. They had spent whole 
"months thus, one injuring the other complaining; 
" when in the midst of this rage towards each other, 
" they were commanded upon the attack of the castle, 
" where the corporal received a shot in the thigh and 
'* fell. The French pressing on, and he expecting to be 
" trampled to death, called out to his enemy, ' Ah ! Va- 
" lentine, can you leave me here ? ' Valentine imme- 
" diately ran back, and in the midst of a thick fire of 
" the French took the corporal upon his back, and 
" brought him through all that danger as far aa the 
" Abbey of Salsine, where a cannon ball took ofi^ his 
" head: his body fell under his enemy whom he was 
" carrying oflF. Unnion immediately forgot his wound, 
" rose up, tearing his hair, and then threw himself upon 
" the bleeding carcase, crying, 'Ah, Valentine! was it 
" for me, who have so barbarously used thee, that thou 
" hast died ! I will not live after thee.' He was not by 
" any means to be forced from the body, but was re- 
" moved with it bleeding in his arms, and attended with 
" tears by all their comrades who knew their enmity. 
" When he was brought to a tent, his wounds were 
" drest by force j but the next day, still calling upon 
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" Valentine, and lamenting his cruelties to him, he died 
" in the pangs of remorse and despair. 

" It may be a question among men of noble sentiment, 
" -whether of these unfortunate persons had the greater 
*' soul — he that was so generous as to venture his life 
" for his enemy, or he who could not survive the man 
" who died in laying upon him such an obligation ?" • 

These are the beautiful feelings which lie hidden in 
every man's heart, which alone make life worth having, 
and prevent ua from looking upon the world as a dea 
of wild beasts, thirsting for each other's blood. 

There are some feelings that are always beautiful, 
such as content and benevolence ; there are others that 
appear to be beautiful, exactly according to the degree 
in which they are felt, or to the other feelings with 
which they are mingled. We compassionate a man who 
has broken both his legs, but the feeling is accompanied 
with too much pain, and is far too tumultuous, to be 
called beautiful. 

I should compassionate two young people who were 
just married, and who, after their marriage, had expe- 
rienced a loss of fortune that reduced them to embar- 
rassments ; but this feeling of compassion, being much 
less violent and tumultuous, approaches much nearer to 
the beautiful. All description in poetry, or imitation 
in painting, of any degree of compassion, would be so 
much less powerful than the real observation of it in 
nature, that it might convey the feeling of the beautiful. 
The real compassion we should have felt for Lady Ran- 
dolph deploring the loss of her son, if there had been a 
real Lady Randolph, would have been a feeling much 
too violent for the beautiful ; but, lowered and dimi- 
nished by the imperfect deception of imitation, or the 
refrigerating medium of description, it is brought to 
the standard which renders it compatible with that 

• Taller, No. V. p. 18. 
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feeling. It appears also, that those feelings which are 
the reverse of beautiful, may, in poetry and in painting, 
be rendered compatible with it, by being softened and 
lowered from that intense effect they produce in real 
nature, — by being joined with harmonious sounds, 
conveyed in metrical language,^ by exciting admira- 
tion of skill, and gratifying that pleasure which results 
from accurate imitation. 

I consider mere imitation, rather as an auxiliary to 
the feeling of the beautiful, than as sufficient to produce 
it of itself Mere imitation is agreeable, but I question 
if it ever excites, alone, the feeling of the beautiful. 
Could the most accurate drawing of a rat, or a weasel, 
ever be beautiful ? — or, if it be contended that these are 
animals which excite disgusting associations, could the 
accurate drawing of a block of Portland stone, or of 
mahogany, ever be beautiful ? If mere imitation can 
excite the feeling of beauty, these subjects, well imit-ated, 
ought to come up to that character, which I hardly 
think t-hey ever could. 

Thus, then, I have, with some pains to myself (and I 
am afraid with much more to my audience), gone through 
this subject of the beautiful ; a subject certainly of great 
difficulty, and on which probable opinion must be ex- 
pected, rather than certain conviction. To silence oppo- 
sition on such a subject, is of course impossible: eveiy 
man, in discussing it, must fling himself upon the can- 
dour of his audience, and, instead of defying their objec- 
tions, request them to assist him in overcoming them. 

One method of trying the justice of what I have said 
respecting the beautiful, will be, to see what is meant by 
the opposite expression of ugliness. An ugly face is a 
face which is not smooth, nor of a clear transparent 
colour ; which expresses unpleasant passions, and where 
the magnitudes, proportions, and figures, are very un- 
customary. An ugly landscape is one devoid of variety, 
of beautiful colour ; and which excites feelings of dreari- 
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iieas, coldness, and disease, rather than of warmth, health, 
and enjoyment. An ugly animal is one, in the con- 
formation of which, the custom of nature is violated, or 
which excites the associations of sloth, gluttony, in- 
utility, and malice, rather than the opposite of all these 
qualities. If pigs did not make such excellent hams, 
they would be the most detestable of all animals on the 
face of the earth ; and, accordingly, all nations that don't 
eat them, hate them : they are only restored to favour 
upon condition of being drest for dinner. 

Ugly buildings, are buildings in which the figures 
are not regular, nor the divisions convenient, nor the 
proportions such as are associated with durability, or 
elegance, or any pleasant impression. In ugly music, 
if I may use the expression, the sound is not in itself 
pleasing, and it conveys no pleasing association. In 
short, we shall always find, that in using this word, 
which is the exact contrary to beauty, we shall always 
be influenced by the absence of those causes, from which 
I, and many others before me, have stated the feeling of 
the beautiful to proceed. The sum, then, of what I 
have said on these subjects is, that there is a mere beauty 
of matter, — or rather I should say a feeling of the mind, 
occasioned by certain qualities of matter, to which we 
have given the name of the beautiful ; and other feel- 
ings of the mind, not occasioned by the intervention of 
any thing material, which are found to resemble the first 
class, and have received the same name. How it comes 
about that large masses of green or blue light should 
produce any effects similar to those which are produced 
by benevolence, — that there should be such an analogy 
between content and smoothness, between any material 
and any moral beauty — I cannot take upon me to deter- 
mine; but that consent among mankind so to consider 
them, evinced by the language of many countries, is an 
evidence that there is some real foundation in nature for 
the resemblance. The emotion produced by both, is 
p 3 
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calm and gentle : both are pleasing ; both lose their 
character of the beautiful, the moment that they hurry 
the mind into any tumultuous sensation, or afiBict it with 
any degree of pain. What was the intention of Pro- 
vidence, in creating this affinity between our minds and 
the planet on which we dwell, it would be rash, perhaps, 
to conjecture. The effects of it, however, I cannot help 
thinking, are often very perceptible. The mind, com- 
posed by the beauty of natural objects, is brought into 
that state, in which the beautiful in morals spontaneously 
rises up to its notice, and, amid the fragrance and ver- 
dure of the earth, is still more refreshed by the feeling 
of the mild and amiable virtues. In the stillness of an 
evening in the summer, when every sense is gratified by 
the beauties of the creation, we have all felt the kindred 
beauties of the mind ; we have all felt disposed to for- 
giveness on such moments, to pity, to kindness, to be 
gracious and merciful to every created being ; we have 
felt ourselves drawn towards virtue by some invisible 
power, and betrayed into the gentlest and happiest tenor 
of mind. If the very form and colour of things have a 
tendency to guide the mind of man to rectitude of 
thought, and propriety of action, it is a new proof of the 
goodness of Providence, and gives fresh dignity to that 
class of feelings which have hitherto been considered 
to exist for pleasure alone. 

" For B3 old Memnon's image, long reiioiTti'<l 
B; fabling Nilus, to the quivering touch 
(KTitaii'e raj, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, Bounded through the warbling air 
Unbidden itraini ; CTen >o did Nature'* hand 
To certain specie* of externa] things, 
Attune the finer organs of the mind : 
So the glad impulse of congenial powers, 
Or of sweet sounds, or fnir-proportion'd form. 
The grwo of motion, or the bloom of light. 
Thrills through In agination's tender frame, 
From nerve to nerve: all naked and alive 
Tbcj catch the spreading rays ; till now the soul 
At length dJKloses everj tuneful spring, 
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To tbu hftriiionious movement from without 

ReapoDslve. Then tbe inexpressiTe Btrain 
DiffjBes its enchantment: Fancy dreams 
Of eacred fountains and Eljaian groves. 
And vales of bliss; the intellect jai power 
Bends from his awful throne a wandering ear. 
And smiles : the passions, gent); sootb'd awa^. 
Sink to divine repose, and love and joy 
Alone are waking ; love and joy, serene 
As airs that fan the si 



There is another class of objects — the picturesque — 
which have given rise to varioiis coTitroversies between 
some very ingenious gentlemen ; and which have, from 
the elegance of the subject, and the very pleasing man- 
ner in which it has been discussed, attracted a consider- 
able share of attention. 

Mr. Gilpin defines picturesque objects to be those 
which please from some quality capable of being illus- 
trated in painting, or such objects as are proper for 
painting. Mr. Price attempts to show that the pic- 
turesque has a character no less separate and distinct, 
than either the sublime, or the beautiful ; and quite as 
much independent of the art of painting. The charac- 
teristics of the beautiful, are smoothness and gradual 
variation ; those of the picturesque, directly the reverse, — 
roughness, and sudden variation. A temple of Grecian 
architecture in its smooth state, is beautiful ; in its ruin, 
is picturesque. Symmetry, which, in works of art, accords 
with the beautiful, ia in the same degree adverse to the 
picturesque. Many old buildings, such as hovels, cot- 
tages, mills, ragged insides of old barns and stables, 
whenever they have any peculiar eflfect of light, form, 
tint, or shadow, are eminently picturesque ; though they 
have not a pretension to be called either grand or beau- 
tiful. Smooth water is beautiful, rough water pic- 
turesque. The smooth young ash, the fresh tender beech, 
are beautiful ; the rugged old oak, and knotty whych- 

* Akenside'i Fleatares of Imagination, book 1. 
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elm, picturesque. In animals, the same distinction pre- 
vails. The ass is more picturesque than the horse. Of 
horses, the wild forester, with his rough coat, his mane, 
and tail, ragged and uneven, or the worn-out cai't-horse, 
with his staring bones, are the most picturesque. The 
picturesque abhors sleekness, plumpness, smoothness, 
and convexity, in animals. Among our own species, 
beggars, gypsies, and all such rough, tattered figures as 
are merely picturesque, bear a close analogy, in all the 
qualities that make them so. to old hovels and mills, 
to the wild forest horse, and other objects of the same 
kind. " If we ascend," adds Mr. Price, *' to the highest 
" order of created beings, as painted by the grandest 
" of our poets, they, in their state of glory and happi- 
" ness, raise no ideas but those of beauty and sublimity. 
" The picturesque, (as in earthly objects,) only shows 
" itself when they are in a state of ruin ; when shadows 
'* have obscured their original brightness, and that uni- 
*' form, though angelic, expression of pure love and joy, 
" has been destroyed by a variety of warring passions. 

' Derken'd so, yet shone 
Above them bU the Archaogel ; but hia face 
Deep scftTS of thunder had entreDcb'd, and care 
Sat on hia faded cheek, and under brows 
or dauntless courage and considerate pride 
Waiting revenge; cruel bis eye, but caat 
Signs of remorse and passion.' " * 

Mr. Price then goes on to show, that these two cha- 
racters of the picturesque and beautiful, are perfectly 
distinguishable in painting and in grounds. He traces 
it in colour; and maintains that there is a picturesque 
in taste and in smell, One principal effect of smooth- 
ness, according to Mr. Burke and Mr. Price, the essen- 
tial characteristic of beauty, is, that it gives an appear- 
ance of quiet and repose to all objects ; roughness, on 
the contrary, a spirit and animation. Hence, where 

• Price on the Kcture«que, p.Tl. 
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there is a want of smoothness, there mil be a want ot 
repose ; and where there is no roughness, there is a 
"want of spirit and stimulus. Picturesqueness, therefore, 
appears in this theory to hold a station between beauty 
and sublimity ; and, on that account, to be more fre- 
quently and happily blended with them botli, than they 
are with each other ; it is, however, distinct from either. 
It is not the beautiful, because it is founded on qualities 
totally opposite to the beautiful — on roughness, and 
sudden variation ; on that of age, and even of decay. 
It is not the sublime, because it has nothing to do with 
greatness of dimensions, and is found in the smallest 
as well as the largest objects ; it inspires no feelings of 
awe and terror, like the sublime : the picturesque loves 
boundaries, — infinity is one of the efficient causes of 
the sublime. Lastly: uniformity, which is so great an 
enemy to the picturesque, is not only compatible with 
the sublime, but often the cause of it. Concerning the 
elegance with which this dissertation on the picturesque 
is expressed, and the ingenuity with which it is con- 
ceived, there can, I should think, be but one opinion ; 
it is not often, in such difficult investigations, that per- 
spicuity, acuteness, good taste, and admirable vrriting, 
are so eminently united. But, however, it is not quite 
so easy to determine upon the real truth and justice 
which the system contains. One thing seems quite 
clear, that Mr. Price has chosen a very bad word for the 
class of feelings which he conceives himself to have dis- 
covered ; nor does he, in my humble opinion, at all 
justify it, by what he says of its etymology. The word 
will naturally be taken by every body for that which is 
fit to make a good picture ; and so, according to the 
genius of our language, it ought to be taken ; and one 
of the most considerable difficulties Mr. Price's theory 
will have to encounter, will be that of affixing any other 
meaning to this expression of the picturesque. With. 
respect to the theory itself, the first question seems to 
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be, Is there any class of objects, to be distinguished by 
any assignable circumstances, which inspire the mind 
with a common feeling? This Mr. Price has, 1 think, 
proved clearly enough. All the objects he has men- 
tioned — the old horse, the jackass, the mill, the beggar 
— do arrest the attention, and arrest it in a similar 
manner ; and .not merely with a reference to the art of 
painting, for a person wholly unacquainted with pictures, 
but who had leisure to contemplate the appearances of 
natural objects, would probably notice these, which I 
have mentioned, and refer them to one class, from the 
similar manner in which they aflfected his mind. They 
all rouse the mind agreeably, and provoke instant atten- 
tion. After the first sensation is over, the different 
objects lead the mind into a different set of feelings, 
according to the particular nature of each object ; but 
there is, I think, one common sensation they excite at 
first, which establishes a common nature, and justifies 
the classification of Mr. Price, These are very difficult 
subjects to speculate upon, and not quite as important 
as they are difficult ; but I should rather think it might 
be the very faintest feeling of grandeur or sublimity 
which Mr. Price distinguishes under the appellation of 
pictuTesque. Sudden variation, for instance, in a great 
scale, is most commonly either grand or sublime ; it sets 
all the faculties up in arms, and communicates that feel- 
ing of faint danger, which is so necessary an ingredient 
to the sublime. To come upon a sudden on a yawning 
abyss, unless the danger be imminent, is sublime. The 
sudden variation from the hill country of Gloucester- 
shire to the Vale of Severn, as observed from Birdlip, 
or Frowcester Hill, is strikingly sublime. You travel 
for twenty or five-and- twenty miles over one of the most 
unfortunate, desolate countries under heaven, divided, 
by atone walls, and abandoned to screaming kites and 
larcenous crows : aft«r travelling really twenty, and to 
appearance ninety miles, over this region of stone and 
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sorrow, life begins to be a burden, and you wish to perish. 
At the very moment when you are taking this melan- 
choly view of haman affairs, and hating the postilion, 
and blaming the horses, there bursts upon your view, 
with all its towers, forests, and streams, the deep and 
shaded Vale of Severn. Sterility and nakedness are 
thrown in the background : as far as the eye can reach, 
all is comfort, opulence, product, and beauty : now it is 
an ancient city, or a fair castle rising out of the forests, 
and now the beautiful Severn is noticed winding among 
the cultivated fields, and the cheerful habitations of 
men. The train of mournful impressions is quite 
effaced, and you descend rapidly into a vale of plenty, 
with a heart full of wonder and delight. Now the 
effect produced by sudden variation on a great scale, im- 
presses itself, perhaps, on the mind, and is not forgotten 
on lesser occasions; and what Mr. Price calls the pic- 
turesque may be the faintest state of this feeling, which 
requires nothing but greater dimensions to exalt itself 
into the real sublime. I only mention this as a very 
frivolous conjecture, upon a very unimportant subject, 
which I bring forward without reflection, and part with 
without difficulty. 
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I MEAN by the sublime, as I meant by the beautiful, a 
feeling of miTid ; though, of course, a very different feel- 
ing. It is a feeling of pleasure, but of exalted tremulous 
pleasure, bordering on the very confines of pain ; and 
driving before it every calm thought, and every regu- 
lated feeling. It is the feeling which men experience 
when they behold marvellous scenes of nature ; or when 
they see great actions performed. Such feelings as come 
on the top of exceeding high mountains; or the hour 
before a battle ; or when a man of great power, and of 
an unyielding spirit, is pleading before some august tri- 
bunal against the accusations of his enemies. These are 
tlie hours of sublimity, when all low and little passions 
are swallowed up by an overwhelming feeling ; when 
the mind towers and springs above its common limits, 
breaks out into larger dimensions, and swells into a 
nobler and grander nature. It is necessary here' to 
notice the opinions of Dr. Reid and Mr. Alison, upon 
the subject of the sublime, which I think may be very 
feirly expressed by this short quotation from the former 
of these gentlemen: — " When we consider matter as an 
" inert, extended, divisible, and moveable substance, 
*' there seems to be nothing in these qualities which we 
'* can call grand; and when we ascribe grandeur to any 
" portion of matter, however modified, may it not bor- 
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" row this quality from something intellectual, of which 
*' it ia the effect, or sign, or inatruraent, or to which it 
" bears some analogy ; or, perhaps, because it produces 
" in the mind an emotion that has aome resemblance to 
'* that admiration, which truly grand objects raise ? 

• •••«•* 

" Upon the whole, I humbly apprehend, that true 
" grandeur is such a degree of excellence as is fit to 
'* raise an enthusiastic admiration ; that this grandeur is 
" found originally and properly in qualities of the mind ; 
" that it 13 discerned in objects of sense, only by reflec- 
" tion, as the light we perceive in the moon and planet** 
" is, truly, the light of the sun ; and that those who look 
" for grandeur in mere matter, seek the living among 
" the dead. 

" If this be a mistake, it ought at least to be granted, 
" that the grandeur which we perceive in qualities of 
" mind, ought to have a different name from that which 
" belongs properly to the objects of sense, as they are 
" very different in their nature, and produce very 
" different emotions in the mind of the spectator."* 

Upon the justice of these observations every one must 
determine for themselves. When I look upon a forest, 
I confess I am quite unconscious of any qualities of 
mind, which excite in me the feelings by which I am 
then possessed ; nor can I, upon mature reflection, find 
that any other feelings are excited in me but wonder 
and terror: nor can I admit that the sublimity excited 
by matter, or by qualities of mind, should have different 
names, because I firmly believe that the two feelings do 
very much- resemble each other; and if that be the case, 
their similarity of name indicates their affinity, and in- 
troduces something like classification into such a dark 
and mysterious subject as the feelings of the mind. I ■ 
have said so much in my Lectures on the Beautiful, 

* Reid's E»*ys on the Fowera of the Mind. 
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against referring that feeling to moral qualities alone, 
and the arguments would be so precisely the same for 
this feeling of the sublime, that I forbear going over 
them again. " The first cause of this feeling," says 
Mr. Burke, " is obscurity. ' In thoughts from the visions 
" of the night, when deep sleep falleth upon men, fear 
" came upon me, and trembling ; which made all my 
" bones to shake : then, a spirit passed before my face ; 
" the hair of my flesh st-ood up ! it stood still, but I 
*' could not discern the form thereof: an image was 
" before mine eyes ! there was silence, and I heard a 
•" voice ! Shall mortal man be more just than God ?'" 
Now, throughout the whole of this description, as Mr. 
Burke very justly observes, there is an obscurity which 
fills the mind with terror ; (such terror, I mean, as is 
excited by description ;) every thing is half obscure ; it 
takes place in a dream. The apparition is half seen, — 
it has no determinate form. There is space and verge 
enough for every horror that the most fruitful imagina- 
tion can suggest ; there are no limits to the conception 
of the dreadful : no man's fancy could paint any thing 
positive, so terrific, as every man's /ancy, in this instance, 
is left to paint for itself. 

Obscurity here seems to operate in the production of 
the sublime, as it is a medium of terror ; for whatever 
else be added to it, terror seems in one shape or an- 
other, or in some degree or another, to be essential to 
the sublime. The degree that each individual can bear 
of terror, without destroying the feeling of the sublime, 
must of course depend upon the force of every man's 
blood, and the strength of his nerves. I have heard of 
a clergyman so extremely fond of the subUme, that he 
procured admission into the foremost parallels at the 
siege of Valenciennes, in order to contemplate the firing 
from the batteries of the to^vn the more distinctly ; such 
a situation, I should have thought, -would have been a 
little too sublime for Longinus himself, and evinces 
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certainly a disregard for personal danger, with which 
the generality of the world, in their enjoyment of this 
high feeling, cannot keep pace. 

Mere terror, even in that moderated degree of which 
I am speaking, does not produce the sublime by itself; 
for if an angry man flourishes a loaded pistol near me, 
in all directions, and exhibits a very careless manage- 
ment of that interesting machine, I have fear in a cer- 
tain degree, without a particle of sublimity. If a cow- 
shows some slight disposition to run at me as I am 
crossing a field, I am frightened, but my mind experi- 
ences nothing of the sublime. If I am attended by a 
bad apothecary in an illness, I am excessively frightened, 
but he never appears to me in the light of a sublime 
apothecary. Fear, therefore, commonly enters into the 
feeling of the sublime as an ingredient; or rather, I 
should say, is an ingredient of the cause of that feeUng ; 
though it cannot excite it by itself. But some men tell 
you it is not fear which is the ingredient, but awe ; but 
is not fear an ingredient of awe ? — for what is awe, but 
fear and admiration mingled together ; both existing, 
perhaps, in a less degree, than they are to be met with 
in the sublime ? But if the feeling of awe be not of the 
family of fear, I am quite ignorant both of its genealogy 
and nature. 

A mixture of wonder and terror almost always excites 
the feeling of the sublime. Extraordinary power gene- 
rally excites the feeling of the sublime by these means, — 
by mixing wonder with t-error. A person who has never 
seen any thing of the kind but a little boat, would think 
a sloop of eighty tons a goodly and somewhat of a grand 
object, if all her sails were set, and she were going 
gallantly before the wind; but a firat-rate man-of-war 
would sail over such a sloop, and send her to the bot- 
tom, without any person on board the man-of-war per- 
ceiving that they had encountered any obstacle. Such 
power is wonderful and terrible, — therefore, sublime. 
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Every, body possessed of power is an object either of 
awe or sublimity, from a justice of peace up to the Em- 
peror AarungzebC' — an object quite aa stupendous as 
the Alps. He had thirty-five millions of revenue, in a 
country where the products of the earth are, at least, six 
times as cheap aa in England : his empire extended 
over twenty-five degrees of latitude, and as many of 
longitude : he had put to death above twenty milUons of 
people. I should like to know the man who could have 
looked at Aurungzebe without feeling him to the end of 
his limbs, and in every hair of hia head ! Such emperors 
are more sublime than cataracts. I think any man 
would have shivered more at the sight of Aurungzebe, 
than at the sight of the two rivers which meet at the 
Blue Mountains, in America, and, bursting through the . 
whole breadth of the rocks, roll their victorious and 
united waters to the Eastern Sea. 

Homer represents the horses of Juno as leaping at one 
bound across the horizon : 

"For m a shepliercl, from Bome point on high, 
O'er the wide lasin extends his boundleu eye, — 
Through Euch a space of idr, with thund'ring louod. 
At one long leap, the immortal couraerB bound ! " 



Power is here the cause of the sublime ; and Longinus 
observes of this thought, that if the steeds of the deity 
were to take a second leap, the world itself would want 
room for it, I must beg leave to mention here, that won- 
der is not always mingled with fear ; and that fear is by 
no means the necessary consequence of wonder. I may 
be living in Portuguese America, and find a diamond as 
big as a hen's egg; — here is wonder, but nothing like 
fear. Count Borrilowski excites a sufficient degree of 
wonder, but a feeling as distinct from fear as any feeling 
can be. 

Magnitude is a cause of the sublime, as it excites a 
mixture of wonder and terror. The great horse, now 
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to be seen for a shilling, h not sublime, because it is so 
exceedingly tame, and even stupid, that it does not ex- 
cite the smallest degree of danger. A bull of the size of 
this animal would be an object of sublimity, because it 
would excite feelings both of wonder and fear. 

Magnitudes may be considered either as relative to 
the species of the thing itself, or relative to all other 
things. Any object of unusual magnitude for its spe- 
cies, accompanied by danger, would have a strong ten- 
dency to exeite some feeling of the sublime. The largest 
snake ever seen in this country, might have some chance 
of exciting the feeling of sublimity, though a middling- 
sized one certainly would not. We call this object large, 
because it is large for its own species; though, going 
through all the chain of magnitudes, from a mountain 
to a grain of dust, we could hardly call such a snake a 
large object. Magnitude in height — as a very lofty 
mountain — would excite the sublime, from mingling 
wonder with terror. In looking down from a lofty 
place, every one is aware of the terror mingled with 
the wonder. In looking up to a lofty place, the terror 
is more faint, but still it may be distinctly recognised. 
The word we commonly use to express our feelings on 
such occasions, is awe ; but such awe is most probably 
nothing but a distant conception of the personal danger 
we should experience if we were upon the height at 
which we are looking, if we were to slip from it, and 
be precipitated to the bottom. Silence is sublime to 
those who are unaccustomed to it, after a long residence 
in London. The profound silence of the country ia quite 
affecting and impressive : 

"oA Iht air a lolenin ttillitett holdt!" 

The solitude of a Gothic cathedral, or that which 

reigns throughout an extensive ruin — ad at Tintern, 

and Fountain's Abbey, — are very sublime. That such 

scenes of solitude and silence excite wonder in those little 

<2 
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accustomed to them, there can be no doubt ; but that 
faint tinge of danger is also discoverable in them which 
is 80 common an ingredient of the sublime: they re- 
mind U3, however distantly, of our weak and unprotected 
state, and bring with them a faint and obscure image of 
death and danger. 

" 'Tis as the general pulse 
Of life stood still, sud nature made a pauie — 
Ad airfiil pause I prophetic of her end." 

Infinity, perhaps, raises the idea of the sublime, 
by mixing the wonderful with terror : at least, I think 
there is a distinct impression of fear, produced by the 
notion of infinity ; and certainly there is one of won- 
der. Immensity of any kind excites the notion of 
power, and the distant sense of fear. Look at a little 
green grass-plat before a house ; nothing can be more 
insignificant: magnify it into a field; you are not 
struck with it : let it be a smooth, uniform, boundless 
plain, stretching on every side furt.her than the eye can 
reach, and it becomes a sublime object. How vast must 
be the power that has arranged such a mass of matter ! 
where does it lead to? what ends it? how dreadful it 
would be to cross it in a storm ! how impossible to pro- 
cure assistance 1 how remote from every human being I 
— these are the notions which pass rapidly through the 
mind, and impress it in the awful manner of which we 
are all conscious on such occasions. 

Wonder, in itself, is a pleasing passion ; fear is not ; 
and as the sublime inclines more to one or the other, it 
assumes different shades of character. Sometimes it 
borders more upon delight, from the very faint tinge of 
feftr which is mingled with it ; at others, it approaches 
much nearer to mere terror. There is in this descrip- 
tion of the subUme, by Mr. Brydonne, as much delight 
as is well compatible with it : — 

" After contemplating these objects for some time, we 
" set off, and soon after arrived at the foot of the great 
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" crater of the mountwn. Thia is of an exact conical 
'* figure, and rises equally on all sides. It is composed 
" solely of aabes and other burnt materials, discharged 
" from the mouth of the volcano, which is in its centre. 
" This conical mountiun is of a very great size ; its cir- 
" cumference cannot be less than ten miles. Here we 
" took a second rest, as the greatest part of our fatigue 
" remained. We found this mountain excessively steep ; 
" and although it had appeared black, yet it was likewise 
" covered with snow, but the surface (luckily for us) was 
" spread over with a pretty thick layer of ashes, thrown 
" out from the crater. Had It not been for this, we never 
" should have been able to get to the top, as the snow 
" was every where frozen hard and solid, from the 
" piercing cold of the air. 

" In about an hour's climbing, we arrived at a place 
*' where there was no snow, and where a warm and 
" comfortable vapour issued from the mountain ; which 
** induced us to make another halt. From this spot it 
" was only about 800 yards to the highest summit of 
" the mountain, where we arrived in full time to see the 
" most wonderful and most sublime sight m nature. 

" But here description must ever fall short ; for no 
*' ima^nation has dared to form an idea of so glorious 
" and BO magnificent a scene. Neither is there on the 
'* surface of this globe, any one point that unites so 
" many awful and sublime objects. The immense eleva- 
" tion from the surface of the earth, drawn as it were 
** to a single point, without any neighbouring mountain 
" for the senses and the imagination to rest upon, and 
" recover from their astonishment in their way down 
" to the world : this point or pinnacle, raised on the 
" brink of a bottomless gulph, as old as the world, often 
" discharging rivers of fire, and throwing out burning 
" rocks, with a noise that shakes the whole island : add 
" to this, the unbounded extent of the prospect, com- 
" prehending the greatest diversity and the most beau- 
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" tiful scenery in nature ; wUh the rising sun, advancing 
" in the cast, to illuminate the wondrous scene. 

" The whole atmosphere by degrees kindled up, and 
" showed dimly and faintly the boundless prospect 
" around. Both sea and land looked dark and con- 
" fused, as if only emerging from their original chaos, 
" and light and darkness seemed still undivided ; till 
" the morning by degrees advancing, completed the 
" separation. The stars are extinguished, and the 
" shades disappear. The forests, which but now seemed 
" black and bottomless gulphs, from whence no ray was 
" reflected to show their form or colour, appear a new 
" creation rising to the sight ; catching life and beauty 
" from every increasing beam. The scene still enlarges, 
" and the horizon seems to widen and expand itself on 
" all sides; till the sun, like the great Creator, appears 
" in the east, and with its plastic ray completes the 
" mighty scene ! All appears enchantment ; and it is 
" with difficulty we can believe we are still on earth, 
" The senses, unaccustomed to the sublimity of such a 
" scene, are bewildered and confounded ; and it is not 
" till after some time, that they are capable of separating 
" and judging of the objects that compose it. The body 
*' of the sun is seen rising from the ocean, immense 
'* tracts both of sea and land intervening ; the islands of 
" Lipari, Panari, Alicudi, Stromboli, and Volcano, with 
" their smoking summits, appear under your feet; and 
" you look down on the whole of Sicily as on a map ; 
" and can trace every river through all its windings, 
*' from its source to its mouth. The view is absolutely 
" boundless on every side; nor is there any one object, 
*' within the circle of vision, to interrupt it ; so that the 
*' sight is every where lost in the immensity : and I am 
" persuaded it is only from the imperfection of our 
" organs, that the coasts of Africa, and even of Greece, 
" are not discovered, as they are certainly above the 
** horizon."* 

• Brydonne, irol. i. p, 200. 
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■ This description by Sir William Hamilton, of the 
eruption of Vesuvius, is of a totally opposite character ; 
and the sublimity of it, is almost entirely destroyed by 
the horrors it contains : — 

" In an instant," he says, " a fountain of liquid fire 
" began to rise, and, gradually increasing, rose to the 
" amazing height of 10,000 feet, and upwards: the 
" blackest smoke accompanied the red-hot, transparent, 
" and liquid lava, interrupting its splendid brightness 
*' here and there, by patches of the darkest hue. Within 
" these clouds of smoke, at the very moment they broke 
*' out, pale electrical fire was seen playing about in 
■" oblique lines. The wind, though gentle, was sufficient 
*' to carry these blasts of smoke out of the column of 
" fire, and a collection of them by degrees formed a 
'* black and extensive curtain behind it, while other 
" parts of the sky were clear, and the stars entirely 
" bright. All this time, the miserable inhabitants of 
" Ottajano were involved in the utmost distress and 
" danger, by the showers of stones which fell upon 
" them. Many of the inhabitants flew to the churches, 
*' and others were preparing to quit the toivn, when a 
*' sudden and violent report was heard, and presently 
" fell a vast shower of stones and large pieces of scoriee, 
*' some of which were of the diameter of seven or eight 
" feet, and must have weighed, before they fell, above 
*' one hundred pounds. In an instant, the town, and 
" country about it, was on fire in many places. To add 
" to the horror of the scene, incessant volcanic lightning 
" was rushing about the black cloud that surrounded 
** them, and the sulphureous smell would scarcely allow 
" them to draw their breath. In this dreadful situation 
" they remained about twenty-five minutes, when the 
" volcanic storm ceased at once ; and Vesuvius remained 
" sullen and silent." 

The sublimity of the first of these descriptions ap- 
proaches the confines of the beautiful; — in the last, of 
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the horrible. We must take great care, in the selection 
of sublime objects, not to choose those which are too 
horrible j or which remind us too intimately of danger ; 
because, as the sublime always implies some mixture of 
pleasure, strong compassion and violent horror entirely 
destroy it. " All sounds," says Mr. Alison, " in general 
" are sublime, which are associated with the idea of 
" danger ; — the howling of a storm, the murmuring of 
" an earthquake, the report of artillery. All sounds," 
he adds, " in the same manner, are sublime, which are 
" associated with the idea of deep melancholy, — as the 
" tolling of the passing-bell." Now, I confess I do not 
caU either the murmuring of an earthquake, or the howl- 
ing of a storm, or the report of artillery, or the tolling 
of a passing-bell, sublime sounds, but merely horrible 
sounds; they are so devoid of every mixture of pleasure, 
that they excite nothing but fear or compassion, accord- 
ing as we ourselves, or others, are most nearly affected by 
them : they are sublime in poetry or in description, but 
in real nature they are dreadful, and nothing else. In 
description, almost anything, however dreadful, may be 
made sublime by the prodigious mitigation of the real 
horror, which is always remarkable when the passions 
are excited at second-hand. As I have before traced a 
connection between that feeling of the beautiful, excited 
by the intervention of matter, and that which presents 
itself to the mind from the contemplation of moral 
qualities, it is equally easy, in this stronger and more 
marked feeling of the sublime, to trace a similar re- 
semblance. All those qualities of mind which excite 
wonder, and any portion of fear, — even that very 
subdued species of it we call respect, — raise an elevated 
sentiment in the mind, precisely similar to the sublime 
of natural objects. Immense courage, whether active or 
passive, is easily sublime. " In the midst of thisdread- 
" ful fire and carnage," says Voltaire, speaking of the 
battle of Fontenoy, " the English officers were seen. 
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" with the same coolness they would have displayed on 
" the parade, levelling the muskets of the soldiers with 
" their canes, in order that they might fire with due pre- 
" cision." The death of General Wolfe is quite sublime, 
from the love of life being so entirely swallowed up 
in the love of glory. " Towards the end of the battle 
" he received a new wound in the breast ; he was im- 
" mediately conveyed behind the rear rank, and laid 
" upon the ground. Soon after, a shout was heard, and 
" one of the officers who stood by him exclaimed, ' How 
" they run ! ' The dying hero asked, with some emo- 
" tion, ' Who run ? ' The enemy,* replied the officer, 
*' ' they g^ve way every where.' ' Now God be praised,' 
*' says Wolfe, * I shall die happy!' He then turned on 
" his side, closed his eyes, and expired." 

Firmness and constancy of purpose, that withstands 
all solicitation, and, in spite of ail danger, goes on 
Btraightly to its olgect, is very often sublime. The 
resolution of St. Paul, in going up to Jerusalem, where 
he has the firmest conviction that he shall undergo 
every species of persecution, quite comes within this 
description of feeling. " What mean ye to weep and 
" to break my heart ? I am ready, not to be bound 
" only, but to die, at Jerusalem, for the name of Jesus. 
" I laww that ye all, before whom I have preached the 
" kingdom of God, shall see my face no more ! Where- 
*' fore I take you to record this day, that I am pure 
'* from the blood of all men. I have coveted no man's 
*' silver, or gold, or apparel. Ye yourselves know, that 
" these hands have ministered unto my necessities, and 
" unto them which were with me ; and now it is wit- 
" nessed in every city through which I pass, that bonds 
" and afflictions await me at Jerusalem ; but none of 
'* these things move me, neither count I my life dear to 
" myself, so that I might finish my course with joy, and 
" the ministry which I have received, to teslify the 
" gospel of the grace of God." 
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There is something exceedingly majestic in the steadi- 
ness with which the Apostle points out the single object 
of his life, and the unquenchable courage with which he 
walks towards it. " I know I shall die, but I have a 
greater object than life, — the zeal of an high duty. 
Situation allows some men to think of safety ; I uot 
only must not consult it, but I must go where I know 
it will be most exposed. I must hold out my hands 
for chains, and my body for stripes, and my soul for 
misery. I am ready to do it all!" These are the 
feelings by which alone bold truths have been told to 
the world ; by which the bondage of falsehood has been 
broken, and the chains of slavery snapt asunder ! Jt is 
in vain to talk of men numerically ; if the passions of a 
man are exalted to a summit like this, he is a thousand 
men 1 If all the feebleness and fluctuation of his nature 
are shamed away, you must not pretend to calculate 
upon his efforts. Under the influence of suWime feelings, 
sometimes liberty, sometimes religious men, have sprung 
up from the dust, to shiver the oldest dominions ; to toss 
to the ground the highest despots ; to astonish ages to 
come with the immensity, and power, and grandeur 
of human feelings. In all desperate situations, these 
are the feelings which must rescue us : when prudence 
is mute, when reason is baffled, when all the ordinary 
resources of discretion are exhausted and dried up, — 
there is no safety but in heroic passions, no hope but in 
sublime men. There is no other hope for Europe at 
this moment, but that high and omnipotent vengeance, 
which demands years of cruelty and oppression in order 
that it may be lighted up in the hearts of a whole 
people ; but which, when it does break out into action, 
is so rapid and so terrible, that it resembles more the 
judgments of God than the deeds of men. 

Men are very apt to be sublime when they speak of 
themselves, and give vent to those great passions which, 
the important events of life engender. The speech which. 
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Logan, the Indian chief, made to Lord Dunmore, in the 
year 1776, is full of sublimity. Though he was a great 
friend to the English, his wife and all his children were 
murdered by them: this unworthy return excited his 
vengeance ; be took up the hatchet, and signalised him* 
self against the whites. In a decisive battle, however, 
which was fought upon the great Kanhaway, the Indiana 
were defeated, and sued for peace; and this was the speech 
made by Logan, which is so £ne that its authenticity 
has been questioned, but it is now established beyond a 
doubt, by the testimony of Mr. Jefferson. " I appeal to 
" any white man to say if ever he entered Logan's 
" cabin hungry, and he gave him not meat ? if ever 
"he came cold and naked and be clothed him not? 
" During the course of the long last bloody war, Logan 
" remiuned idle in his cabin, an advocate for peace. 
*' Such was my love for the whites, that my country- 
" men pointed as I passed, and said, * Logan is the 
" Mend of white men.' I had even thought to have 
*'lived with you, but for the injuries of one man. Colonel 
" Cressop, the last spring, in cold blood, and unpro- 
" voked, murdered all the relations of Logan ; not 
" sparing even my women and children ; there runs not 
" a drop of my blood in the veins of any living creature! 
" This called on me for revenge ; I have sought it. I 
" have killed many ! I have fully glutted my vengeance. 
" For my country, I rejoice at the beams of peace ; but 
" do not harbour a thought that mine is the joy of /ear .■ 
" Logan never felt fear : he will not turn on his heel to 
" save his life. Who is there to mourn for Logan ? not 
" one ! " 

I am going to say rather an odd thing, but I cannot 
help thinking that the severe and rigid economy of a 
man in distress, has something in it very sublime, espe- 
cially if it be endured for any length of time serenely and 
in silence. I remember a very striking instance of it in 
a young man, since dead ; he was the son of a country 
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carate, who had got him a berth on board a man-of-war, 
as midshipman. The poor curate made a great effort 
for his son ; fitted him out well with clothes, and gave 
him 501. in money. The first week the poor boy lost 
his chest, clothes, money, and every thing he had in the 
world. The ship sailed for a foreign station ; and his 
loss was without remedy. He immediately quitted his 
mesa, ceased to associate with the other midshipmen, 
who were the sons of gentlemen ; and for five years, 
without mentioning it to his parents — who he knew 
could not assist him, — or without borrowing a farthing 
from any human being, without a single murmur or com- 
plaint, did that poor lad endure the most abject and de- 
grading poverty, at a period of life when the feelings are 
most alive to ridicule, and the appetites most prone to 
indulgence. Now, I ccmfess I am a mighty advocate for 
the sublimity of such long and patient endurance. If 
you can make the world stare and look on, there you 
have vanity, or compassion to support you ; but to bury 
all your wretchedness in your own mind, — to resolve 
that you will have no man's pity, while you have one 
effort left to procure his respect, — to harbour no mean 
thought in the midst of abject poverty, but, at the very 
time you are surrounded by circumstances of humility 
and depression to found a spirit of modest independ- 
ence upon the consciousness of having always acted well ; 
— this is a sublime, which, though it is found in the 
shade and retirement of life, ought to be held up to the 
praises of men, and to be looked upon as a noble model 
for imitation. 

The confidence which very great men have in them- 
selves partakes of this feeling. There is something 
extremely grand and imposing in th^r firm reliance 
upon their own genius ; and what in comtnon men would 
be the height of presumption, is in them not only tole- 
rated, but vehemently and justly admired. Such is the 
answer of Alexander to Farmenio;-~-Ceesar to the Pilot: 
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— Mftriua to the man who saw him mtting on the ruins of 
Carthage. There is a very sublime piece of insolence, 
which Homer has put into the mouth of Achilles. He 
has seized upon Lycaon, and is going to put him to 
death. The young man prays to him, in the most hum- 
ble and supplicating manner to spare his life. " Wretch! " 
says Achilles, " do yov. fear to die ? do yov. complain of 
" death ? Look at me ! how beautiful, how vast, how 
" brave am I ! — even / must perish ! A hero was my 
" father, a goddess produced me, and yet the hour will 
" come, be it morning, or evening, or noon, when even 
*' I must fall by the arrow or the spear ! " Lucullus, 
when he marched up to Tigranocerta, had an army of 
300,000 men to attack. What was the conduct of 
Lucullus? He did not go about to his officers and 
say, " Do you think I had better attack them ? or what 
do you think about it ? I have really a great mind 
to do so." His army and his officers were discon- 
certed with their numbers. Lucullus, the very moment 
he glanced at their position, exclaimed, " We have 
them ! " It happened to be on one of those days 
which the Romans had marked out in their calendar as 
unfortunate, because it had formerly been memorable 
by defeats. They requested him to consider this well, 
and not to hazard a battle on such a day. " / will put 
it among the fortunate days," said be, and immediately 
ordered them to march. An hundred thousand bar- 
barians fell in the battle ; with the loss of five Romans 
killed, and an hundred wounded. 

The calm resignation to inevitable fate, equally re- 
moved from insolence and fear, and which is so peculiar 
to great minds, is to be classed among the sublimer feel- 
ings of our nature. In this manner Socrates drank the 
poison ; the three hundred perished at the Straits of 
Greece; so died the Chancellor More on the scaffold, 
and the great Lord Falkland in the field ; and in the 
same manner, the memorable Lord Strafford pleaded 
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before his enemies: "And now, my lords," he says, 
" I thank God I have been (by his blessing) sufficiently 
" instructed in the extreme vanity of all temporary en- 
" joyments, compared to the importance of our eternal 
" duration; and so my lords, even so, with all humility, 
"and all tranquillity of mind I submit clearly and 
" freely to your judgments ; and whether that righteous 
*' doom shall be to life or death, I shall repose myself, 
" full of gratitude and confidence, in the arms of the 
" great Author of my existence." 

" Certainly," says Whitelock (with his usual can- 
dour,) "never any man acted such a part on such a 
" theatre, with more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence ; 
" with greater reason, judgment, and temper; and with 
" a better grace in all his words and actions, — than did 
"this great and excellent person: and be moved the 
" hearts of all his auditors (some few excepted,) to 
" pity and remorse." 

All these men, in their different walks of life, as war- 
riors, or as statesmen, seemed at the approach of their 
destiny, to have enveloped themselves in their own 
greatness ; and to have been Ufted up above us, by a 
kind of serenity to which we should feel it impossible, in 
similar situations, to attain. 

I have been thus diffuse upon the subject of the 
sublime in morals, because it is of all things the most 
inspiring and useful, to contemplate the best models of 
our own species, and to know what those limits are, to 
which our nature really does extend : and one of the great 
advantages of that classical education in which we are 
trained in this country, is, that it sets before us so many 
examples of sublimity in action, and of sublimity in 
thought. It is impossible for us, in the first and most 
ardent years of life, to read the great actions of the two 
greatest nations in the world, so beautifully related, with- 
out catching, ourselves^ some taste for greatness, and a love 
for that glory which is gained by doing greater and better 
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things than other men. And though the state of order 
and discipline into which the world is brought, does not 
enable a man frequently to do such things, as every day 
produced in the fierce and eventful democraties of 
Greece and Rome, yet, to love that which is great, is 
the best security for hating that which is little; the 
best cure for envy ; the safest antidote for revenge ; the 
surest pledge for the abhorrence of malice ; the noblest 
incitement to love truth, and manly independence, and 
honourable labour, — to glory in spotless innocence, and 
build up the system of life upon the rock of int^rity. 

It is the greatest and first use of history, to show us 
the sublime in morals, and to tell us what great men 
have done in perilous seasons. Such beings, and such 
actions, dignify our nature, and breathe into us a virtu- 
ous pride which is the parent of eveiy good. Wherever 
you meet with them in the page of history, read them, 
mark them, and learn from them, how to live, and how 
to die! for the object of common men is only to live. 
The object of such men as I have spoken of, was to live 
grandly, and in favour with their own difficult spirits : 
to live, if in war, gloriously; if in peace, usefully, 
justly, and freely// 
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ON THE rACULTIES OF ASmAJ£, AS COHPABBD WITH 
THOSE OF MEN. 

I CONFESS I treat on this subject with some degree of 
apprehension and reluctance ; because I should be very- 
sorry to do injustice to the poor brutea, who have no 
professors to revenge their cause by lecturing on our 
faculties : and at the same time I know there is a very 
strong anthropical party, who view all eulogiums on the 
brute creation with a very considerable degree of sus- 
picion ; and look upon every compliment which is paid 
to the ape, as high treason to the dignity of man. 

There may, perhaps, be more of rashness and ill-fated 
security in my opinion, than of magnanimity or libe- 
rality ; but I confess I feel myself so much at my ease 
about the superiority of mankind, — I have such a marked 
and decided contempt for the understanding of every 
baboon I have yet seen, — I feel so sure that the blue 
ape without a tail will never rival us in poetry, paint- 
ing, and music, — that I see no reason whatever, why 
justice may not be done to the few fragments of soul, 
and tatters of understanding, which they may really 
possess. I have sometimes, perhaps, felt a little uneasy 
at Exeter 'Change, from contrasting the monkeys witi 
the 'prentice-boys who are teaaing them; but a few 
pages of Locke, or a few lines of Milton, have always 
restored me to tranquillity, and convinced me that the 
superiority of man had nothing to fear. 
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Philosophers have been much puzzled about the essen- 
tial characteristics of brutes, by which they may be 
distinguished irom men. Some define a brute to be an 
animsd that never laughs, or an animal incapable of 
laughter : some say they are mute animals. The Peri* 
patetics allowed them a sensitive power, but denied 
them a rational one. The Platonists allowed them rea- 
son and understanding ; though in a degree less pure, 
and less refined, than that of men. Lactantius allows 
them every thing which men have, except a sense of 
religion : and some sceptics have gone so far as to say 
they have this also. Descartes maintained that brutes 
are mere inanimate machines, absolutely destitute, not 
only of all reason, but of all thought and reflection ; and 
that all their actions are only consequences of the ex- 
quisite mechanism of their bodies. This system, how- 
ever, is much older than Descartes; it was borrowed 
by him from Gomez Pereira, a Spanish phyacian, who 
employed thirty years in composing a treatise on this 
subject, which he very affectionately called by the name 
of his father and mother — " Antoniana Margarita." 
Systems and theories, however, differ very materially in 
their importance, according to the parent who ushers 
them into the world, and the obscurity and notoriety of 
the name to which they happen to be connected. Poor 
Gomez was so far from having opponents, that he had 
not even readers : his theory, in the hands of Descartes, 
excited a controversy which reached from one end of 
Europe to the other : many, who maintained the oppo- 
site hypothesis to Descartes, contended that brutes are 
endowed with a soul, essentially inferior to that of man ; 
and to this soul some have impiously allowed immor- 
tality. But the most curious of all opinions, respecting 
the understanding of beasts, is that advanced by Pfere 
Bougeant, a Jesuit, in a work entitled *' Philosophical 
Amusement on the Language of Beasts." In this book 
he contends, that each animal is inhalnted by a separate 
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and distinct devil ; that not only this was the case with 
respect to cats, which have long been known to be very 
favourite residences of familiar spirits, but that a pecu- 
liar devil swam with every turbot, grazed ivith every 
ox, soared with every lark, dived with every duck, and 
was roasted with every chicken. 

The most common notion now prevalent, with respect 
to animals, is, that they are guided by instinct ; that the 
discriminating circumstance between the minda of ani- 
mals and of men is, that the former do what they do 
from instinct, the latter from reason. Now, the question 
is, is there any meaning to the word instinct'? what is 
that meaning ? and what is the distinction between in- 
stinct and reason ? If I desire to do a certain thing, 
adopt certain means to effect it, and have a clear and 
precise notion that those means are directly subservient 
to that end, — there I act from reason ; but if I adopt 
means subservient to the end, and am uniformly found 
to do so, and am not in the least degree conscious that 
these means are subservient to the end, — there I certainly 
do act from some principle very different from reason ; 
and to which principle, it is as convenient to give the 
name of instinct, as any other name. If I build a house 
for my family, and lay it out into different apartments, 
separating it horizontally with floors, and give the ob- 
vious principles on which I have done so, — here is plainly 
an invention of meaning, and an application of previous 
experience, which any body would call by the name of 
reason; but if I am detected making folding-doors to 
the drawing-room, putting up snug shelves in the but- 
ler's pantry, and making the whole house aa convenient 
OS possible, and it is quite plain at the same time that I 
have no possible motive to allege why I have done these 
things, that I am quite ignorant folding-doors are plea- 
sant at routs, and shelves eminently useful to butlers, 
for the more orderly and decorous arrangement of glass 
xiare, there, it is very plain I am not constituted as 
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Other men are ; that I am not applying previous experi- 
ence to Dew cases, — not arguingthat what has happened 
before, will happen again; but that I am generically 
different from all others of my species, and that my 
mind is not the mind of man. Bees, it is well known, 
construct their combs with small cells on both sides, fit' 
for holding their store of honey, and for receiving their 
young. There are only three possible figures of the 
cells, which can make them all equal and similar, with- 
out any useless interstices: these are, the equilateral 
triangle, the square, and the regular hexagon. It is 
well known to mathematicians, that there is not a fourth 
way possible, in which a plane may be cut into little 
spaces, that shall be equal, similar, and regular, without 
leaving any interstices. Of the three, the hexagon is 
the most proper both for conveniency and strength j and 
accordingly, bees — as if they were acquainted with 
these things — make all their cells regular hexagons. 
As the combs have cells on both sides, the cells may 
either be exactly opposite, having partition against par- 
tition, — or the bottom of a cell may rest upon the par- 
titions, between the cells, on the other side ; which will 
serve as a buttress to strengthen it. The lest way la- 
the best for strength ; accordingly, the bottom of each* 
eell rests against the point where three partitions meet 
on the other side, which gives it all the strength possible. 
The bottom of a cell may ^ther be one plane perpen- 
dicular to the side partitions, or it may be composed of 
several planes meeting in a solid angle in the middle 
point. It is only in one of these two ways, that all the 
ceUa can be similar without losing room ; and, for the 
same intention, the planes of which the bottom is com- 
posed — if there be more than one — must be exactly 
three in number, and neither more nor less. It has 
been demonstrated also, that by making the bottom to 
consist of three planes meeting in a point, there is a 
saving of materials and labour, — by no means .inoon- 
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siderable. The bees, aa if aoqoainted with the prindi- 
plea of solid geometry, follow than most accurately: 
the bottom of each cell being composed (^ three plaDes, 
which make obtuse angles with the ude partitions, and 
with oDe another, and meet in a pMnt in the middle 
of the bottom ; the three angles of this bottom, being 
supported by three partitions on the other side of the 
comb, and the point of it by the commwi intersection of 
those three partitions. 

One instance more of the mathematical skill displayed 
in the structure of a honeycqmb deserves to be men- 
tioned. It is a curious mathematical problem, at what 
precise angle the three planes which compose the bottom 
of a cell ought to meet, in order to make the greatest 
possible saving, or the least expense <^ materials and 
labour. This is one of those problems belonging to the 
higher parts of mathematics, which are called problems. 
of maxima and minima. It has been resolved by soma 
math^naticians, particularly by Mr. Maclaurin, by a 
£uxi(Mia|y calculation, which b to be found in the i4nth 
volume of the " Transactions of the Royal Society of Lon- 
don." He has determined precisely the angle required ; 
and he found, by the most exact mensuration the subject 
could admit, that it is the very angle in which the threQ 
planes in the bottom of the cell of a honeycomb do. 
actually meet. How is aU this to be explained 7 Imita-- 
tion it certainly is not ; for, after every old bee has been 
killed, you may take the honeycomb and hatch a new 
swarm of bees, that cannot possibly have had any com- 
munication with, or instruction from, the parents. The 
young of every animal, — though they have never seen 
the dam, — will do exactly as all their species have done 
before them. A brood pf young ducks, hatched under 
a hen, take to the water- in spite of the remonstranoea 
and terrors of their spurious parent. All the great 
habitudes of ev^ spedes of animals, have r^teatedly 
been proved to be independent of i|nitati<m. I re- 
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member Mr. Stewart, in his " Lectures," quotes an 
experiment of this kind, made by Sir James Hall of 
Edinburgh, who has distinguished himself so much by 
his very important experiment upon the chemistry of 
mineralogy. Sir James hatched some chickens in an 
oven : within a few minutes after the shell was broken, 
a spider was turned loose before this very youthful 
brood ; — the destroyer of flies had hardly proceeded a 
few inches before he was descried by one of these oven- 
bom chickens, and, at Mie peck of his bill, immediately 
devoured. This certainly was not imitation. A female 
goat, very near delivery, died ; Galen cut out the young 
kid, and placed 'before it a bundle of hay, a bunch of 
fruit, and a pan of milk : the yeung kid smelt to them 
all very attentively, and then be^m to lap the milk. 
This was not imitation. And what is commonly and 
rightly called instinct, cannot be explained away, under 
tlie notion of its being imitation. Nor can it. be mere 
accident ; becaioe, though it is not impossible that one 
swarm of beea might adopt these figures and measure- 
ments, without knowing their importance, it is not to be: 
believed that mere accident can uniformly produce such' 
extraordinary efl^cts. The warmest admirers of honey,- 
and the greatest friends to bees, will never, I presume, 
contend that the young swarm, who begin making 
honey three or four months after they are bom, and 
immediately construct these mathematical cells, should 
have gwned their geometrical knowledge as we gain 
ours, and in three months' time outstrip Mr. Maclaurin 
in mathematics as much aa they did in making honey. 
It would take a senior wrangler at Cambridge ten 
hours a day, for three years together, to know enough 
mathematics for the calculation of these problems, 
with which not only every qneen bee, but every 
under-graduate grub, la acqaunted the moment it is 
bom. A few more instances of a principle of action 
HBong animals, which camiot be reBaon,---iutd I have 
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done upon thia part of the Bubject. If you shake 
caterpillars off a tree in every direction, they instantly 
turn round and climb up, though they had never for- 
merly been on the surface of the ground. This is a 
very striking instance of instinct. The caterpillar finds, 
its food, and is nourished, upon the tree, and not upon 
the ground; but surely the caterpillar can never tell 
that such an exertion is necessary to its salvation; and 
therefore, it acts not from rational motives, but from 
blind impulse. Ants and beavers lay up magazines- 
Where do they get their knowledge tlmt it will not be 
so easy to collect food in rainy weather as it. is in the 
summer ? Men and women know these things, because 
their grandpapas and grandmammas have told them so: 
ants, hatched from the egg artificially, or birds hatched 
in this manner, have all this knowledge by intuition, 
without the smallest communication with any of their 
relations. Now, observe what the solitary wasp does ; 
she digs several holes in the sand, in ea^h of which she. 
deposits an egg, though she certainly knows not that 
an animal is deposited in that egg, — and still less that 
this animal must be nourished wiUi other animals. She 
jllects a few green flies, rolls them up neatly in sepa- 
rate parcels (like Bologna sausages), and stuffs one 
parcel into each hole where an egg is deposited. When 
the wasp'Worm is hatched, it finds a store of provisions 
ready made; and, what is most curious, the quanti^ 
allotted to each is exactly sufficient to support it, till it 
attains the period of wasphood, and can provide for 
itself. This instinct of the parent wasp is the more 
remarkable, as it does not feed upon flesh itself. Here 
the little creature has never seen its parent; for, by 
the time it is bom, the parent is always eaten by spar- 
rows : and yet, without the slightest education, or pre- 
vious experience, it does everything that the parent did 
before it. Now the objectors to the doctrine of in- 
Itiuct may say what they please, but young tailors have. 
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no intuitive mode of maktog pantaloons; — anew-bom 
•mercer cannot meaBure diaper; — Nature teaches a cook's 
daughter notbing about sippets. All these things re- 
quire with us seven jears* apprenticeship ; but insects 
are like Moli&re's persons of quality, — they know every 
thing, (as Moli^re says,) without having learnt any- 
thing. "Les gens de qualite savent tout, sans avoir 
" rien appris." 

The most strenuous objector to these histories of 
the singular and untaught instincts of animala, is the 
Oomte de Bufifbn ; and he has been particularly severe 
npon bees, whose reputation for architecture and civil 
economy he has attempted entirely to overthrow. Of 
Maclaurin's discovery of the angle, he takes no notice, 
and returns no answer to it; neither does he condescend 
to notice the particular manner in which the comb is 
placed back to back. His observations upon the hex- 
agonal form of the cell, appear to me, I confess, for so 
-great a man, very singular. " The hexagonal form of 
" the cells of the bee, which have been the subject of so 
" much admiration, furnish an additional proof of the 
" stupidity of these insects. This figure, though ex- 
*' tremely regular, ia nothing but a mechanical result, 
" which ia often exhibited in the rudest productions of 
" nature. Crystals, and several other stones, as well as 
" particular salts, constantly assume this figure. The 
" small scales in the skin of the roussette, or great 
-*' Temate bat, are hexagonal, because each scale when 
" growing obstructs the progress of its neighbour, and 
■" tends to occupy as much space as possible. We like- 
" wise find these hexagons in the second stomachs of 
'*' some ruminating animals ; in certain seeds, capsules, 
" and flowers- If we fill a vessel with cylindrical grain, 
■" and, after filling up the interstices with water, shut it 
" close up, and boil the water, all these cylinders will 
*' become hexagonal columns. The reason is obvious, 
" and purely mechanical. Each cylindrical grain tends. 
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" by its Bwelling, to occupy ae much apace as possible ie 
>" the limited dimensions of the hive : and therefore, as 
" the bodies of the bees are cylindrical, they must neces- 
" sarily make their cells hexagonal, from the reciprocal 
" obstruction they give to each other." 

In the case of ihe boiled grain, the vessel is close; but 
the comb, I fancy, in common bee-hives, by no ^neanB 
extends itself through the whole dimensicaw of the straw 
hut; therefor^ ther^ U no pressure on die outside: 
neither do I see how there is any pressure from within, 
because (he cell is made before the young bee is put in 
it, and the very first plan and ground- work of eadi cell 
is the hexftgon, long before the pressure of body in the 
old bee can effect it. Besides, it really seems quite 
ludicrous to suppose, that such extraordinary regularity 
.can be produced by the accidental pushing and scram- 
.bling of 10,000 insects, working one at one moment at this 
cell, then flying off to a cowslip, \hen going to another 
cell, then appointed to digest wax for the public good. 
Make the slightest inequality in the puslung, let one 
bee neglect to scramble for s single instant, or let one 
be scraping away while the other is adding, and the 
whole regularity is immediately destroyed, without the 
possibility of restoring it. And if they did push and 
scramble with this wonderful metre and rhythm, instead 
of destroying the wonder of the instinct, it would be 
increasing it. If there be any necessary connection 
between the hexagon and this origin of its formation, 
why do not wasps and ants deposit their nests in hex:- 
agons as perfect? or why does not the insect that 
works the coral 7 The re^fact seems to be, that Nature 
has originally determined, with scrupulous predsioo, 
how every animal shall breed and build ; and has con- 
fined them to a particular shape, as much as to a pap- 
ticular position. The wasp takes one form, the bee 
another, the chaffinch another, the robin red-breast au'- 
otfaer. Nature has chosen that some animals should 
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he more accurate and fine in their habits ; others, more 
'Careless, lax, and inattentlTei Upon some, ^e seems to 
have bestowed vast attention; and to have sketched 
oat others in a moment, and turned them adrift. The 
house-fly akims about, perches upon a windoiif or a nose, 
breakfasts and sups -with you, lays his t^ga upon your 
white cotton stoddngs, runs into the first hole in the 
frail when it is cold, and perishes with as much uncon* 
cem as he lives. The bees (as is commonly said of 
them, and as is strictly true,) do live together in a dty^ 
with a common object. It has pleased their Maker, 
that their food should be prepared with considerable 
labour and art ; and their houses constructed with the 
greatest attention to durability and convenience. What 
is there in all this, that should make Buffon so angry or 
sceptical? Cannot He who made man, make a miracle 
one thousand times lesa miraculous than man? Zf H« 
have implanted in our nature one or two stimuli which 
are sufficient, in the progress of Ufe, gradually to unfold 
the soul that lies hidden within us, why may He not have 
^ven to another class of animals a great step at first, if 
He resolved that that should be the only progress they 
ever were to make in their momentary existence ? But 
there is no use in putting questions why Providence may 
not have done this, or done that. Providence kaa dons 
it I There are the bees, and there the comb ; — there are 
the rafters, and there is the floor, and there is Colin 
Maclaurin, with his angle I and get rid of it how you can t 
and if you are determined to get rid of it, you had 
better actxxint for the formation of a hive in some more 
sensible manner, than the pushing and scrambling of 
Buffon. When I call that principle upon which th4 
bees or any other animals proceed to their labours, the 
principle of ingtinct, 1 ooly mean to say it is not a prin* 
ciple of reason. However the knowledge is gained, it is 
not gained as our knowledge is gained. It is not gained 
lay experience, or imitation, for I have cited cases of bird* 
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and bees that have never Bcen nest or cell, — who have 
made one and the other, as if they were perfectly ac- 
quainted with them. It cannot be invention, or the 
adaptation of means to ends; becaase, as the animal 
works before he knows what event ia going to happen, 
"he cannot know what the end is, to which he is ecoom- 
modating the means: and if he be actuated hj any 
other principle than these, the generation of ideas in 
animals is (contrary to the doctrine of Condillac) very 
different from the generation of ideas in men. 

All the wonderful instincts of animals, which, in my 
humble opinion, are proved beyond a doubt, and the 
belief In which has not decreased with the increase of 
science and investigation, — all these instincts are given 
them only for the combination or preservation of their 
species. If they had not these instincts, they would be 
swept off the earth in an instant. This bee, that under- 
stands architecture so well, is as stupid as a pebble- 
stone out of his own particular business of making 
honey; and, with all Ids talents, he only exists that boys 
may eat his labours, and poets sing about them, — Ut 
pueris placeas, et declamatio Jias. A peasant girl of ten 
years old, puts the whole republic to death with a little 
smoke ; their palaces are turned into candles, and every 
clergyman's wife makes mead-wine of the honey ; and 
there is an end of the glory and wisdom of the bees 1 
Whereas, man has talents that have no sort of reference 
to his existence ; and without which his species might 
remain upon earth in the same safety as if they had 
them not. The bee works at that particular angle which 
saves most time and labour ; and the boasted edifice he 
is constructing is only for his egg: but Somerset House, 
and Blenheim, and the Louvre, have nothing to do with 
breeding. Epic poems, and Apollo Belvideres, and 
Venus de Medicis, have nothing to do with living and 
eating. We might have discovered pig-outs without the 
Eoyal Society, and gathered acorns without reasoning 
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about' curves of the ninth order. The immense eupen- 
fluity of talent given to man, 'which has no bearing upon 
animal life, which has nothing to do with the mere pre- 
mrvation of existence, is one very distinguishing circum- 
stance in this comparison. There is no other animal 
but man to whom mind appears to be given for any 
other purpose that the preservation of body. 

If I am right in explaining the meaning of instinct, as 
distinguished from reason, and right in saying that ani- 
mals are guided by it, a question very naturally arises, 
how far men are guided by it themselves. It is a ques- 
tion of great difficulty and subtlety, wbidi it would be 
•very tedious to investigate with the attention its in- 
tricacy would require. When Locke so successfully 
attacked the doctrine of innate ideas, and innate prin- 
ciples of speculative truth, he was thought by many to 
have overturned all innate principles whatever; to have 
divested the human mind of eveiy passion, affection, 
and instinct, and to have left in it nothing but the powers 
of memory, sensation, and intellect. Hence arose many 
philosophers at home and abroad, who maintained, upon 
the principles of Locke, that iu the human mind there 
are no instincts, but that eveiy thing which had usually 
been called by that name is resolvable into association 
and habit. This doctrine was attacked by Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who introduced into the theoiy of mind, as facul- 
ties derived from nature, a sense of beauty,, a sense of 
honour, and a sense of ridicule ; and these he considered 
as the test of speculative truth and moral rectitude. His 
lordship's principles were in part adopted by Professor 
Hutchinson, of Glasgow, who published a system of 
moral philosophy, founded upon a sense of instinct, to 
which he gave the name of the moral sense ; and the uib> 
doubted merit of his book procured him many foUowera. 
It being now supposed that the human mind was en- 
dowed with instinctive principles of action, a sect of 
very lazy philosophers arose, who found it convenient to 
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refer every phenomenon to a separate instinct. Imme> 
diately we had the fighting instinct, the loving instinct, 
the educating instinct, the hoarding instinct, the cheat- 
ing instinct, and even the sneezing instinct. Tiie most 
able refuter of these instincts is Dr. Priestley ; who main> 
tuns, with the earliest disciples of Locke, that we have 
from nature no innate sense of truth, — that even the 
Action of suddng in new-bom infante is to be accounted 
toT upon principles of mechanism. The question is a 
very difficult one, and I rather decline entering into a 
long dissertation upon suckling, in this Institation; bat 
I believe Dr. Hartley is in tbe right, and that it would 
not be easy to show any clear case of instinct among 
men ; and that children suckle first mechanically, then 
receive pleasure from it, then associate the action with 
the pleasure, and then do it irom appetite. There is an 
estrem^y good article upon the subject of instinct in 
the Scotoh Encyclopedia, in which Dr. Reid is very 
justly censured for the confusion he has made, in treat* 
ing of the doctrine of instinct. If a man swallow his 
food, all the requisite motiona of nerves and muscles 
take place in their proper order, though the man nether 
knows, nor wills, anything about them. BreaUiing, 
according to the Doctor, depends upon instinct. When 
a man is tumbling off his horse, and makes an effort to 
recover himself, he regains his saddle by instinct, accord- 
ing to Dr. Reid. Breathing, with due submission to 
Dr. Reid, is a mere case of mechanism, with which the 
mind has nothing to do. If you recover yourself when 
you fall^ your motion depends upon mere habit and 
asBodation ; the muscles that act in swaUomng, are, 
according to the Hartleian theory, and in all probability, 
moved first mechanically, then by volition. How it 
comes about, that the toUl can ever move any part of the 
bodi/, — that mind can ever act upon matter, — is another 
question. That phenomenon is common to almost every 
description of animate beings; but it is a great abuse of 
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terms to call it by the name of inBdnct. Actions per- 
formed with a Tien- to accompllah a certain end, are 
rational. Actions performed without the spontandty 
of the agent, are automatic. Actions regularly per- 
formed without a view to the consequencea they pro- 
duce, are insiinctiTe. Upon these diBtinctions, every 
discussion upon human and animal foculties must be 
grounded. 

One of the best attacks made upon the doctrine of 
instinct, is by Dr. Darwin: but he fights too much 
agunat common experience, to combat with much suc- 
cess. One of Dr. Darwin's objections to this doctrine 
of instinct is, tliat the instincts of animals bend to cir- 
cumstances, which, if they were arbitrary admonitions 
of nature, they would not do, Our domestic birds, that 
are plentiiiilly supplied through the year with their 
adapted food, and are covered by houses from the in- 
clemency of the weather, lay their eggs at any season ; 
which evinces that the spring of the year is not pointed 
out to th^n, Bays Dr. Darwin, by a necessary instinct. 
Now I confess, to me, this fact points precisely to an op- 
poute inference. What is ^e instinct ? To hatch their 
young at a season of the year when the weather is mild, 
and when food 19 plenty. Nature knows nothing about 
the G<^en Letter ; she never looks into the almanac, 
and is quite ignorant when Easter falls; hut she prcnnpts 
the bird to hatch her young, by those different feelings 
of body, which copious food, and genial warmth, pro- 
duce. They am t^e feelings which precede the in- 
stinctive action ; and if you make perpetual spring to 
the animal all the year round, similar feelings produce 
similar instincts ; and, instead of refuting the supposi- 
tion that the animal is under the influence of instinct, 
powerfully confirm it. Dr. Darwin's mistake pro- 
ceeds from this : he supposes Nature intended birds to 
hatch in April or May ; whereas, Nature intended they 
should hatoh when they are warm, and well fed ; which. 
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■in a state of nature, they are in thoae months; but 
which, when protected by man, in order that they may 
be eaten, they are at all times. It would be just as 
-rational to aay, that Nature did not intend the produc- 
tion of green peas to depend upon the humid warmth 
of the spring, because the humid warmth of the spring 
is counterfeited in hot-houses, and a dish of peas is pro- 
duced in December, to the a&tonishment of ordinary 
' understandings, and to the endless glory of the lady at 
whose table they are displayed. 

* In the same manner, the rabbit digs a burrow in his 
wild state. In hia tame state, he spares himself that 
trouble. But to this, which delighta Dr. Darwin so 
very highly, I have two answers : a tame rabbit, in all 
probability, does not burrow in the earth, because he 
is shut up in a deal box, and kept in a garret; and if 
he refuse to burrow, though turned out, the explanation 
of this change in his instincts is accounted for precisely 
upon the same principles as the last. Nature does not at 
■once put the animal upon making a burrow ; but it im- 
-pels it to do that thing by some previous feeling of body 
or mind, by hunger, by cold, by fear, or by the change 
of feelings in the body, when about to produce its young. 
You change the feelings which by the law of nature 
precede the action, and then the action is not performed. 
You may very likely discover some moral affection, or 
some change in the body, which precedes all instinctive 
motions ; but the difficulty is stiU as great as it was be- 
fore. Why does cold make the rabbit dig a burrow ? 
Why does warmth induce the bird to build a nest after 
that ancient model of nests which it has never seen ? 
Such things do not occur in our species. We must-, 
•therefore, find for them some other appellation than that 
of reason, by which all our actions are swayed. 

The most curious instance of a change of instinct is 
mentioned by Darwin. The bees, carried over to Bar- 
badoes and the Western Isles,, ceased to lay »ip any 
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honey after the first year ; as they found it not useful' 
to them. They found the weather so fine aud mate- 
rials for making honey so plentiful, that they quitted 
their grave, prudent, and mercantile character, became 
exceedingly proSigate and debauched, eat up their 
capital, resolved to trork no more, and amused them- 
selves by fiyiug about the sugar-houses, and stinging 
the blacks. The iact is, that by putting animals in 
different situations, you may change, and even reverse, 
any of their original propensities. Spallanzani brought 
up an eagle up6n bread and milk, and fed a dove on 
raw beef. The circumstances by which an animal is 
surrounded, impel him to do so and so, by the changes 
they produce in his body and mind. Alter those cir- 
cumstances, and he no longer does as he did before. 
This, instead of disproving the existence of an instinct, 
only points out the causes on which it depends. Many 
actions of animals have been mistaken for instinctive, 
which aifi not so ; or, rather the object for which they 
act has been mistaken. It is supposed that ants lay up 
their magazines against the winter: "but ants," says 
Buffon, " are torpid in the winter, and don't eat at all ; 
*' therefore what is the use of their magazines ? ". Why,, 
this is the use of their magazines ; that there corae often 
enough, before the season of their torpor, three or four 
rainy days when they cannot venture out to get any 
food, and then their magazine is of importance. Be- 
sides, the Count should have told us whether they do 
not revive again before the provisions on which they 
subsist ; if they do, there is another reason why they 
should have a stock in hand. Neither does it disprove the 
existence of instinct, because the instinct is sometimes 
not so fine and so minute as might have been expected, 
or was supposed. " The provisions of the ant, of the 
" field-mouse, and of the bee," says Buffon, " are dis- 
" covered to be only useless and disproportioned masses, 
*' collected without any view to futurity ; and the mi- 
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" nute and particular laws of their pretendecl foresi^t, 
" are reduced to the general and i«al law of feeling." 
All that this objection amounts to is, that Nature has 
not impelled these animala to collect a certain quantity 
avoirdupois ; that thej are taught to collect, and that 
the impulse only operates within gross limita, but still 
with suffident i»«(ntdon for the preservation of the 
animaL So the instinct of a bird to sit upon eggs 
exists, though it is given very grossly, for it will sit 
upon a chalk-atone like an e^. The instinct is to foster, 
with the heat of its body, that which it produces. la- 
the abeence of the bird, you put in that which resembles 
its production ; the bird has no other mode of judging, 
but by the eye, — the eye is dec^ved. This only proves- 
that the inatinot is gross, not that it does not exist. 
But while I am talking about the instincts of ducks and 
rabbits, a certain instinct, very vatuable in a professor, 
admonishes me that I am tiring my audience, and that 
it is time to put an end to my lecture. The enemies of 
iQOral philosophy may, periiaps, say this feeling is eat- 
perience, and not' instinct ; however, be it what it may, 
I shall obey it, and conclude the subject at our next 
meeting. 
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Bbfobb I proceed upoD ^e body of this lectnre, I wish 
to Btate, by anticipatioD, the doctrines it will c<BitsiD ; 
and this I shall do very shortly* reserving the |Hxx>f for 
its proper place. Ammala are not mere maduDes, like 
ctodcs and watches. It is a very dangeroua doctrine to 
assert, that so much apparent choice and deliberation 
Cftn exist In mere matter. If they are not merely 
material (like machines of human invention), tbey 
must be a composition of mind and matter. There are 
observable in the minds of brutes, ftunt traces and rudi- 
ments of the human faculties. This ptfiition has been 
maintained by Keid, Locke, Hartley, Stewart, and all 
the best writers cm these subjects. If a nian were a soli- 
tary animal, like a lion or a bear, he would not be so 
superior to all animals as he is. If he had the hoof of 
oxen instead of hands, be would not be bo superior : 
neither would he, if he had less perfect organs of speech ; 
nor if his life were confined to a veiy few years, instead 
of being extended to seventy. But all th^e things will 
not do by any means, alone, as the degraders of human 
nature have mad', for there are aome animals, which 
very nearly possess all tbese advantages, and yet are 
perfectly wntemptible, when compared even to the 
lowest of men. But the great source of man's snpe< 
riori^ is, the imntoise and umnMsurable disproportion 
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of those faculties of which Nature has given the mere 
rudiments to brutes ; that this disproportion has made 
man a speculative animal, even where his mere e^stent* 
is not concerned ; that it has made him a progressive 
animal ; that it has made him a religious animal ; and 
that upon that mere superiority, and on the very prin- 
ciple that the chain of mind and spirit terminates here 
with man, the best and the most irrefragable arguments 
for the immortality of the soul are founded, which natural 
religion can afford: that, independent of revelation, it 
would be impossible not to perceive that man is the ob- 
ject of the creation, and that be, and he alone, is re- 
served for another and a better state of existence. These- 
are my principles,^ in which if any man here -present 
differ fnnn me, I trust at least he will have the kind- 
Bess and the politeness to hear me. 

There is another circumstance, veiy decisive of the' 
nature of instinct, and which goes strongly to show it 
is something very different from reason. I mean the. 
uniformity of actions in animals. The bees now build' 
exactly as tbey built in the time of Homer ; the bear 
is as ignorant of good manners as he was two thousand 
years past; and the baboon is still as unable to read 
and write, as persons of Iionour and quality were in 
the time of Queen Elizabeth. Of the improvements 
made by the insect tribe, we cannot speak with much 
certainty; and the advocates for the perfectibility of 
animals, tell us, it is possible that ants' nests may be- 
laid out with much greater regularity than they used 
to be, and that experience may have taught them- 
many methods of draining off water, and preventing the 
growth of ears of barley. It certainly may, but we 
have no sort of proof that it does ; and the analogy of 
all large animals, whose economy we are perfectly ac> 
quainted with, and can easily observe, is against the 
supposition. Neither is it from any lack of inconve- 
niences, nor any extraordinary contentedness with thein 
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situation, that any species of animals remains in such a 
state of sameness. The wolf often kills twenty times as 
much as he wants ; and if he could hit upon any means 
of preserring his superfluous plunder, he would not 
perish of hunger as often as he does. To lay traps for 
the hunters, and to eat them as they were caught, would 
be far preferable to all those animals who are the cause, 
and the contents, of traps themselves. Animals, like 
men, are goaded by wants and sufferings; but, contrary 
to the nature of men, they do not overcome, but endure 
them. The flesh of the savage was originally as strong 
a temptation to the bear, as the flesh of the bear was to 
the savage. The wants of the one impelled him to in- 
yention ; the other retained his original stupidity, in spite 
of fats wants. There are some few and inconsiderable 
instances of tribes of animals inaking some slight change 
in their habits, to adapt themselves to any new situation 
in which they may be placed ; but these changes are veiy 
little ameliorative of their condition, and by no means 
go to destroy the supposition of their being, directed 
in many instances by a mere instinct. This sameness 
of habits in animals does not demonstrate that they are 
not guided by reason, but it renders it in the highest 
degree improbable that they should be. It is not quite 
impossible, that anunals resolving to build a nest, should 
for two thousand years build precisely in the same man- 
ner, and that this structure should be equally resorted to, 
by those who have, and who have not, seen the model of 
the nest ; : — it is not impossible, but it is so contrary to 
all former experience, that it certainly gives us no relief 
from the pain of being forced to believe in instinct. But 
the Chinese are stationary, and so are the Hindoos;— 
they are now exactly what they were twenty centuries 
ago. Certainly they are : but, then, they are so from 
religious prejudice, transmitted from parent to child ; 
and if it can be proved, (which it caimot,) that bees 
and ants only gain their habits from older bees and 
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ants, I admit the whole question of instinct is very 
materially changed : but the fact is the reverse ; and if 
the fact were the reverse also with the Chinese, — if a 
young Chinese, brought out of his own country very 
young, were, without ever having seen another Chinese, 
to begin at the age of five or six to eat rice with two 
sticks, to clothe himself in blue and nankeen, and adore 
the great idol Foo, we must call this sameness the same- 
ness of instinct ; but as he does these foolish things 
because he lives with other Chinese, it is the sameness 
proceeding from imitation, and strengthened, as we 
happen to know it to be, by religious association. I 
have thus far attempted to prove that brutes are guided 
by some principle, which is not the principle of reason. 
There is another philosophy that degrades them merely 
to the state of machines. The great Descartes looked 
Upon a brute as a mere machine, that could no more 
help acting as it does act, and was no more conscious of 
how it acts, than the Androides, or the chess-playing 
machine. All that the arguments brought forward by 
Descartes, go to prove, are, that such a case is possible ; 
— that they may be so many machines, not that they 
are so, — that it involves no contradiction to call them 
machines ; which every one who understands anything 
of reasoning, would willingly grant : but, observe, when 
we have no means of subjecting any question to the 
direct evidence of the senses, or to mathematical de- 
monstration, we must resort to analogy ; without which, 
one conjecture is quite as probable as another. We get 
from the observation of ourselves, the notion both of 
voluntary and involuntary motion. We are conscious 
that when we choose to put one leg before another we 
can do so. If we tumble out of bed, we are conscious 
we fall to the ground without the smallest intention of 
80 doing, but that we are overruled by a power we 
cannot resist. Now, having gained the knowledge of 
these two principles, from what passes within ourselves^ 
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me proceed to apply it, with as much attention as pos- 
sible, to similarity of circumstances. A person sees 
another man, made to all appearance like himself; he 
does not think him, perhaps, quite so good looking, but 
it is the same sort of animal ; and when he sees him 
walk, — presuming that like effects are produced by 
like causes, — he believes that he is not moved by any 
priD(n[de of mechanbm, but that the gentleman walks 
because he chooses to walk : but the same person puts 
his foot upon a stone, and falls on a sudden, flat upoa 
fais fece; that, says the observer, must be invt^un^iry 
motion, because I have experienced the same myself 
upon similar occasions. In the same manner, he per^ 
ceives a horse nmping after his food,.playing with other 
horses, avoiding pain and seeking pleasure. Upon the 
same principle, that similar efl^ta are produced by 
similar causes, he determines that the horse has sensa^ 
tion, and consciousness, and will; still determining the 
matter by a reference to hia own previous experience, 
which, whether it be a good or a bad guide, is the only 
one that can possibly be resorted to in such conjectures. 
By a reference to the same principle, we believe that a 
stone, letlooseJrom the hand, does not £fdl to the ground 
by choice, but by necessity ; and between the two clear 
and extreme points, of motion produced by external 
agency, and motion produced by will, delicate cases 
must occur, where the opposite analogies are so equally 
balanced, that it is impossible to determine whether the 
subject thinks or not. For instance, does the sensitive- 
plant think, when it contracts its leaves upon being 
touched ? does it reaUy feel danger or pain ? or is it a 
mere involuntary contraction, snch as takes place in the 
human body when a nerve is stimulated ? When a 
plant in a dark cellar turns round to drink in a ray of 
light let in, is this the action of a reasoning being; 
that knows what is its proper food, and seeks it ? or is 
it a mere case of chemical action, in which there is no 
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interference of the ■will ? Opposite analogies seem to be 
so balanced in these kinds of questions, that itisveiy 
difficult to resolve them : but to comparison alone we 
can resort for it; and comparison shows us, that animals 
cannot possibly gain some of their knowledge as we gain 
ours ; and it makes it also probable, that they do g:iin a 
Teiy considerable part precusely as we do. 

Before I proceed to speak of the faculties of animals, I 
wish to anticipate an objection which has been made to 
my use of the word/acu&y. Some friends of mine have 
Bsked me, whether animals had the religious iaculty; 
and whether I meant to say, in stating they had the 
■rudiments of our faculties, that they had the rudiments 
«f this &culty also. Such sort of questions evince, more 
than anything else, the necessity of a little candour and 
moderation on these topics, and of proceeding to ex* 
planation, before we proceed to blame. I never before 
heard religion cfdled a, faculty: a knowledge of reli^on 
is acquired by our faculties, and it is the highest proof 
of the degree in which we possess them ; but if the 
power is to be confounded with the o^ect of that power^ 
■ — ■ if all those things that we acquire by means of our 
faculties are to be c(M€d our faculties, — then, navigation, 
commerce, and agriculture are faculties ! Any man is 
perfectly free to use the word in this sense if he pleases ; 
only let it not be made an objection to me, that I bare 
not followed such an esample, and that I have used 
words as they always hitherto have been used. I shall 
now proceed to the specification of my authorities.* 

Respecting the faculties of animals, I shall translate 
from "Lettres sur les Animaux," by Bailly, two anec- 
dotes respecting brutes, which Mr. Stewart quotes in 
his " Elements of the Philosophy of the Human Mind." 

"A friend of mine," says Mr. Bailly, "a man of 
^* understanding and strict veracity, related to me these 
" two facts, of which he was an eye-witness. He had a 

* Lock«, pp. £9, 60, «1. 313. 330.; Hartley, 347.; Reid, 114. 
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« very intelKgent ape, to whom he amused "hiinself by 
" giving walnuts, of which the animal was extremely 
^* fond. One day, he placed them at such a distance 
'.' from the ape, that the animal, restrained by bis chain^' 
" could not reach them : after many useless eflforts tO: 
" indulge himself in his favourite delicacy, he happened 
*' to see a servant pass by with a napkin under his arm; 
" he immediately seized hold of it, whisked it out be- 
" yond his arm, to beat the nuts within his reach, and 
'* so obtained possession of them. — His mode of break* 
'■' ing the wtdnut was a fresh proof of his inventive 
*' powers ; he placed the walnut upon the ground, let a 
" great stone fall upon it, and so got at its contents. 
" One day, the ground on which he had placed the 
" walnut was so much softer than usual, that, instead of 
" breaking the walnut, the ape only drove it into the 
V earth : what does the animal do ? he takes up a tile, 
*' places the walnut upon it, and then lets the stone fillip 
" while the walnut is in this position." 

Admitting these facts to be true,— and they appear 
to be well authenticated, — it is impossible to deny that 
there passed in the mind of this animal, all that cus- 
tomary process of invention that would take place in our 
own minds, when 'we were engaged in similar under- 
takings. If a man were to drop his hat in the water, 
and by means of a stick to get it out again, he would 
have done much the same sort of thing as this animal 
did. When Mr. Bramah invents his patent locks, I can 
tell him what passes in his mind : he first pauses in- 
tensely upon the idea of what he wishes to accomplish, 
— an outside ward or wards, that revolve with the key, 
or some of the mysteries of locksmithery : after he has 
paused some time, all the ideas anyivise related to this 
first idea, flock into his mind, and, among these, he dis- 
covers some relation which one bears to the other, that 
he did not know before, and which will lead to the end 
he has in view. Exactly so Condillac's ape : his object 
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tras to obt^n the walnut ; he dwelt upon that Mca ; a 
thousand related ideas occurred to his mind j he put 
out one foot, then another ; laid himself down upon his 
bac^, to lengthen the extent of bis foot aa much as pos* 
Bible ; and then, when he was dwelling upon these ideas, 
the relation that subsisted between the napkin and the 
attainment of the nut, rushed across his mind, and he 
availed himself of it ; and precisely hy the same process 
of understanding he made use of the tile, to lay over 
the soft earth. When an old greyhound, that has been 
accustomed to follow the hare fairly, b^ns to run cun- 
ning, or when two greyhounds are in pursuit of a hare, 
and one of them runs to a gap in the hedge, which it 
had known before, and through which it is probable the 
hare will pass, — in what does this latter greyhound 
differ, in his way of acting and reasoning, fixim an old 
sportsman, who is too lazy to follow the hounds outright, 
and cuts across to save time and labour? I have reason 
to believe that somebody is lost in a snow-storm; — I 
inark the track of his feet, distinguishing it carefully 
from other footsteps ; all of a sudden, I lose the track, — 
what does common sense point out to me to do ? I go 
till round in a circle, at the very spot where the signs 
were first deficient, to see if I can recover the thread of 
my pursuit. A little boy, whom I have with me, is per- 
petually mistaking every mark he sees for the true one, 
and calling out he has found it ; I pay no sort of atten- 
tion to what he says, for I know that he is young and 
volatile, and I continue the search myself; but if I hear 
the voice of a trusty servant, at a distance, exclaiming 
that he has rediscovered the track, I immediately repair 
to the spot, with a strong belief that this will turn out to 
be the fact : and it is so. Now, during all this time, 
have I not been exercising my reaaoning? have I not 
been applying my previous experience to the new cases 
before me? and could not the reasons upon which I 
have acted, be drawn out into so many syllogisms? 
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And do not hounds, in the pursuit of their game, con- 
duct themselves in a manner similar to this ? They go 
on straightforward as far as the scent lasts; when it 
fails them, they cast round in a circle to recover it. The 
old hounds pay not the smallest attention to the yelping 
of the young ones ; they know they are not to be trusted ; 
but the moment an old experienced hound gives tongue, 
the whole pack resort to him, without the least hesita- 
tion, and consider their object as gained. I confess I 
am quite at a loss to decide what difference there is be* 
tween the faculties employed on both these occasions. 
A hunted stag will return again upon the line it has 
been running, then give three or four strong bounds, 
scarcely tout^ing the ground, and make off in a lateral 
direction : sometimes he will run in among other deer 
and cattle, and endeavour to elude the sagacity of the 
dogs by these means ; at other times he will hide him- 
self up to the nose in reeda and water. All this implies 
a vast deal of previous observation, a fund of experi- 
ence, and a ready application of that experience to 
new cases. The artifices of a gentleman pursued by 
bailiffs, and the artifices of an animal pursued for his 
life, are the same thing, — call them by what name you 
please. Of all animds, the most surprising stories 
are told of the docility of elephants. The black people, 
who have the care of them, often go away, leaving them 
chained to a stake, and place near them thrar young 
children, as if under their care: the elephant allows 
the little creature to crawl as &r as its trunk can reach, 
and then gently takes the young master up, and places 
him more within his own control. Every one knows 
the old story of the tailor and the elephant, which, if it 
be not true, at least shows the opinion the Orientals, 
who know the animal well, entertain of Iiis sagacity. 
An eastern tailor to the court was making a magni- 
ficent doublet for a bashaw of nine tails, and covering it, 
after the manner of eastern doublets, with gold, silver, 
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and every species of metallic magnificence. As he wais 
busjing bimself on this momentous occasioD, there 
passed by, to the poob of water, one of the royal ele- 
phants, about the size of a broad-wheeled waggon, rich 
in ivory teeth, and shaking, with its ponderous tread, 
the tailor's shop to its remotest thimble. As he passed 
near the window, the elephant happened to look in ; the 
tailor lifted up his eyes, perceived the proboscis of the 
elephant near him, and, being seized with a fit of faceti- 
ousness, pricked the animal with his needle : the mass 
of matter immediately retired, stalked away to the pool, 
fiUed his trunk full of muddy water, and, returning to 
the shop, overwhelmed the artisan and his doublet with 
the dirty effects of his vengeance. Instances of memory 
in animals, and of the most tenacious memory, are end- 
less. If an animal obey the voice of his master, or 
love the hand that feeds him, it is association. In 
what way can a sheep or a dog find his way back thirty 
or forty miles, over a country he has past but once, 
through by-paths and over extensive downs ? What is 
all this but the most acute attention, and the most 
accurate memory ? A dog, to do this, must have paid 
the most accurate attention to cart-ruts, little hillocks, 
single shrubs, and the minutest marks which guide him 
in his course. Almost all animals are very diligent ob- 
' servers of places, and know them by a thousand cnteria 
which we do not observe, and which, from the extent of 
horizon we comprehend in our view, we have no occa- 
won to observe. It must be from that same habit of 
observation, common to all animals, and from the same 
necessity they are under of observing attentively, that 
American Indians are able to find their way across the 
woods, in the % ery surprising manner mentioned by Mr. 
Weld, in his very sensible, judicious, and impartial 
Travels in America. They will penetrate thi-ough a 
wood of many leagues in extent, which th^ have not 
past for twenty years before, without deviating a single 
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6tep from their former track : the fact is, they are com- 
pelled (like animals), from a consideration of their 
safety, to observe with the closest attention, — and 
whatever is observed closely, is remembered tenaciously. 
Animals profit by experience, as we do, — not so mitch, 
but in the same manner. All old animals are much 
more cunning, with much more difficulty caught in 
traps, and hunted with dogs, than young animals: an 
old wolf, or an old fox, will walk round a trap twenty 
times, examining every circumstance with the utmost 
attention ; and those who deceive them, are only enabled 
to do 80 by every possible care and circumspection. 
They have abstract ideas, exactly as we have abstract 
ideas. When a huntsman whips a hare out of its form, 
he sees only an individual object; but he knows that 
this individual animal has qualities and properties com* 
inon to a whole species ; and the greyhound that pur* 
sues that particular hare, — be it little or be it big, — 
knows that it has properties common to all other ani- 
mals, — that it is quick, cunning, and good to eat : in 
the same manner, a dog that lives in a town, meets 
sometimes a man in a yellow coat, sometimes in a green 
one, sometimes a tali man, sometimes a short man, but 
he knows they are all men ; each man excites in him 
nearly the same idea from the qualities he possesses, in 
common with all other men, and in spite of his own in* 
dividual peculiarities. Locke says that animals have no 
universal ideas ; that they do not abstract : but then, 
Locke was mistaken in supposing that men had uni* 
versal ideas. Bishop Berkeley has demonstrated, — and 
his demonstration is universally agreed to by every 
one, — that it is nonsense to talk about universal 
ideas ; that there are no such things as universal ideas; 
and that what we have called universal ideas are nothing 
but particular ones, accompanied with the notion that 
they are common to a species. 

Then, again, for the affections of animals. They 
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grieve, rejoice, play, are ennuied, as we are ; feel anger, 
as we do ; parental affection, and personal attachment. 
There are stories in Smellie's *' Natural Philosophy," and 
well authenticated, of a very serious attachment that 
subsisted between a dungbill-cock and a horse, who 
happened to be kept in the same paddock together. 
Every body has seen the lapdog and the lioness in the 
Tower; and 1 believe a lamb also has been kept in the 
Tower with the lions. In short, every body has innu- 
merable stories to tell of the affections of animals ; and 
the difficulty is, rather to abridge than to midtiply 
them. 

Now, if I am right in stating that animals have the 
same sort of &culties as man, the question immediately 
occurs of the origin of that distinction and superiority 
which man has gained over all other animated beings. 
One cause of that superiority I conceive to be, his 
longevity : without it, that accumulation of experience 
in action, and of knowledge in speculation, could not 
have existed ; and though man would still have been 
the first of all animals, the difference between him and 
others would have been less considerable than it now is. 
The wisdom of a man is made up of what he observes, 
and what others observe for him ; and of course the sum 
of what he can acquire must principally depend upon 
the time in which he can acquire it. All that we add 
to our knowledge is not an increase, by that exact pro- 
portion, of all we possess ; because we lose some things, 
as we gain others ; but upon the whole, while the body 
and mind remain healthy, an active man increases in 
intelligence, and consequently in power. If we lived 
seven hundred years instead of seventy, we should write 
better epic poems, build better houses, and invent more 
complicated mechanism, than we do now, 1 should 
question very much if Mr. Milne could build a bridge 
so well as a gentleman who had engaged in that occupa- 
tion for seven centuries: and if X had had only two 
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hundred years' experience in lecturing on moral phi- 
losophy, I am well convinced I should do it a little better 
than I now do. On the contrary, how diminutive and 
absurd all the efforts of man would have been, if the 
duration of his life had only been twenty years, and 
if he had died of old age just at the period when every 
human being begins to suspect that he is the wisest and 
most extraordinary person that ever did exist ! I think 
it is Helvetius who says, he is quite certain we only owe 
our superiority over the ourang-outanga to the greater 
length of life conceded to us ; and that, if our life had 
been as short as theirs, they would have totally defeated 
us in the competition for nuts and ripe blackberries. 
I can hardly agree to this extravagant statement ; but I 
think, in a life of twenty years the efforts of the human 
mind would have been so considerably lowered, that we 
might probably have thought Helvetius a good philoso- 
pher, and admired his sceptical absurdities as some of 
the greatest efforts of the human understanding. Sir 
Jlichard Blackmore would have been our greatest poet ; 
our wit would have been Dutch ; our faith, French ; the 
Hottentots would have given ua the model for manners, 
and the Turks for government ; and we might probably 
have been such miserable reasoners respecting the sacred 
truths of religion, that we should have thought th^ 
wanted the support of a puny and childish jealousy of 
the poor beasts that perish. His gregarious nature 
is another cause of man's superiority over all other 
animals. A lion lies under a hole in a rock ; and if any 
other lion happen to pass by, they fight. Now, whoever 
gets a habit of lying under a hole in a rock, and fight- 
ing with every gentleman who passes near him, cannot 
possibly make any progress. Every man's understanding 
and acquirements, how great and extensive soever they 
may appear, are made up from the contributions of his 
friends and companions. You spend your morning in 
learning from Hume what happened at particular periods 
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of yoiir own history : you dine where some man tellrf 
you what he has observed in the East Indies, and an- 
other discourses of brown sugar and Jamaica. It is 
from these perpetual rills of knowledge, that you refresh 
yourself, and become strong and healthy as you are. 
If lions would consort together, and growl out the ob- 
servations they have made, about killing sheep and 
shepherds, the most likely places for catching a calf 
grazing, and so forth, they could not fail to improve ; 
because they would be actuated by such a wide range of 
observation, and operating by the joint force of so many 
minds. It may be said, that the gregarious spirit in 
man, may proceed from his wisdom ; and not his wisdom 
from his gregarious spirit. This I should doubt. It 
appears to be an original principle in some animals, and 
not in others ; and is a quality given to some to better 
their condition, as swiftness or strength is given to 
others. The tiger lives alone, — bulls and cows do 
not ; yet, a tiger is as wise an animal as a bull. A wild 
boar lives with the herd till he comes of age, which he 
does at three years, and then quits the herd and lives 
alone. There is a solitaiy species of bee, and there is a 
gregarious bee. Whether an animal should herd or not, 
seems to be as much a provision of nature, as whether it 
should crawl, creep, or fly. 

A third method, in which man gains the dominion 
over other animals, is by the structure of his body, and 
the mechanism of his hands. Suppose, with fill our 
understanding, it had pleased Providence to make us 
like lobsters, or to imprison us in shells like crayfish, I 
vety much question if the monkeys would not have con- 
verted us into sauce ; nor can I conceive any possible 
method, by which auch a fate could have been averted. 
Suppose man, with the same faculties, the same body, 
and the hands and feet of an ox, — what then would 
have been his fate ? Anaxagoras is represented by ancient 
authors as maintaining that man owes all his superiority 
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in wisdom and knowledge to the structure of his hands. 
That hands will not do every thing, is very plain, be- 
cause monkeys have hands, and make no use of them 
for any purpose of ameliorating their condition. All 
that can be said of the hand is, that it is a very exqui- 
site tool, — but a tool does not make an artist ; it is a 
means by which an artist carries his conceptions into 
execution, — but his conceptions do not depend upon 
his tools. There can be no doubt, however, but that 
the destiny of man, and the extent of his faculties, have 
been very considerably influenced by this mechanism of 
the hand. The first thing to be done in the progress of 
civilisation, is to mitigate the physical inconveniences by 
which man is surrounded : this cannot be done without 
smelting the metals, breaking up the surface of the 
earth, and doing innumerable things, which, without as 
perfect an organ aa the hand, could not be done. With- 
out the hand, man would not have fused metals ; with- 
out the fusion of metals, he would never have got very 
far above the pressure of immediate want ; and conse- 
quently his faculties would not have been what they 
now are. Neither is it simply by securing to him the 
free and uninterrupted exercise of his faculties, that the 
instruments — his hands — have invented, have im- 
proved his understanding ; but those instruments have 
opened to his obser\'ation new and unlimited fields of 
knowledge, which have re-excited those faculties by the 
strongest stimulus of curiosity, and improved them by 
exercise. Accident, perhaps, first gave the notion of 
glass : there was some talent in ascertaining the precise 
circumstances upon which the first observed appear- 
ances depended ; but to what infinite talent has this 
dis<jovery contributed! how much curiosity has it ex- 
cited ! what powerful understandings it has called into 
action ! how it has widened the materials of human 
knowledge, and guided the mind of man to the most 
abstruse speculations ! 

Then, again, man owes something to his size and 
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strength. If he had been only two feet high, he could 
not possibly have subdued the earth, and roasted and 
boiled animated nature in the way he now does. Some- 
thing he owes also to the number and perfection of bis 
senses ; because, though there may be some one animal 
which excels him in each particular sense, there are few 
who enjoy all thdr senses in such perfection. 

This is all very well: these (which I have stated) 
are clearly conspiring causes ; but they will not do alone, 
as the enemies to man have absurdly contended. The 
ape has hands as good, and stature as great, and is as 
fond of society, and his senses are as acute as ours ; and 
yet, the ape has certainly hitherto token no very sur- 
prising part in the political revolutions of the earth, — 
done very little for science, — and seems, with the ex- 
ception of a few atheists and metaphysicians, to be held 
in very little honour by anybody. The feet seems to be, 
that though almost every quality of mind we possess, 
can be traced in some trifling degree in brutes, yet 
that degree, compared with the extent in which the 
same quality is observable in man, is very low and in- 
considerable. For instance, we cannot say that animals 
are devoid of curiosity, but they have a very slight 
degree of curiosity: they imitate, but they imitate very 
slightly in comparison with men ; they cannot imitate 
anything very difficult; and many of them hardly imi- 
tate at all : they abstract, but they cannot make such 
compound abstractions as men do ; they have no such 
compounded abstractions as city, prudence, fortitude, 
parliament, and justice : they reason, but their reason- 
ings are very short and very obvious : they invent, but 
their inventions are extremely easy, and not above the 
reach of a human idiot. The story I quoted from 
Bailly, about the ape and the walnuts, is one of the 
most extraordinary I ever read ; but what a wretched 
limit of intellect does it imply, to be cited as an instance 
of extraordinary sagacity ! 

But all the faculties which every animal ] 
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are given him for the mere purposes of existence. When 
his life is endangered, when his young are to he secured, 
and his prey entrapped, he developes the limited re- 
sources of his nature; for every thing else he has no 
talents at all ; nor has any animal ever betrayed the 
slightest disposition to knowledge, — except as know* 
ledge gratified immediately hia hunger, or as would 
immediately have secured his life. Whereas, man is so 
far from being influenced only by the moment which is 
passing over his head, that he looks back to centuries 
past for the guide of his actions, and to centuries to 
come for their motive. In fact, nothing can be more 
weak and mistaken than to suppose that the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul, depends upon making brutes 
mere machines, or denjring to them the mere outlines of 
our faculties. To t-alk of God being the soul of brutes, 
is the worst and most profane degradation of divine 
power. To suppose that He who regulates the rolling of 
the planets, and the return of seasons, by general laws, 
interferes, by a special act of his power, to make a bird 
fiy, and an insect flutter, — to suppose that a gaudy 
moth cannot expand its wings to the breeze, or a lark 
unfold its plumage to the sun, without the special man- 
date of that God who fixes incipient passions in the 
human heart, and leaves them to produce a Borgia to 
scourge mankind, or a Newton to instruct them, — is not 
piety, or science, but a most pernicious substitution of 
degrading conjectures, from an ignorant apprehension of 
the consequences of admitting plain facts. In the name 
of common sense, what have men to fear from allowing 
to beasts their miserable and contemptible pittance of 
faculties ? What can those men have read of the im- 
mortality of the soul? what can they think of the 
strength of those arguments on which it is founded, if 
they believe it requires the aid of such contemptible 
and boyish jealousy of the lower order of beings ? what 
must they feel within themselves, to conceive such argu- 
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inents ? what notion must they communicate to others 
of the fulness, and sufficiency, and strength of those 
powers, when they stand quibbling and trembling at 
every faint semblance of reason, which a beast exhibits 
in searching for water and flesh, and eluding the spear 
of the hunter ? The enemies of the soul's immortality 
I do not fear ; I know how often they have been van- 
quished before j and I am quite sure that they will be 
overthrown again with a mighty overthrow, as often as 
they do appear. But I confess I have some considerable 
dread of the indiscreet friends of religion. I tremble 
at that respectable imbecility which shuffles away the 
plainest truths, and thinks the strongest of all causes 
wants the weakest of all aids. I shudder at the conse- 
quence's of fixing the great proofs of religion upon any 
other basis, than that of the widest investigation, and 
most honest statement of facts. I allow such nervous 
and timid friends to religion to be the best and most 
pious of men ; but a bad defender of religion is so much 
the most pernicious person in the whole community, that 
I most humbly hope such friends will evince their zeal 
for religion, by ceasing to defend it ; and remember that 
not every man is qualified to be the advocate of a cause 
in which the mediocrity of his understanding may possi- 
bly compromise the dearest and most aflfecting interests 
of society. What have the shadow and mockery of 
faculties, ^ven to beasts, to do with the immortality of 
the soul ? Have beasts any general fear of annihilation ? 
have they any love of fame? do their small degrees of 
faculties ever give them any feelings of this nature ? 
are their minds perpetually escaping into futurity ? have 
they any love of posthumous fame ? have they any 
knowledge of God? have they ever reached, in their 
conceptions, the slightest traces of an hereafter? can 
they form the notion of duty and accountability ? is it 
any violation of any one of the moral attributes of the 
Deity, to suppose that they go back to their dust, and 
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that we do not? It is no reason to say, that, because 
they partake in the slightest degree of our nature, 
they are entitled to all the privileges of our nature ; — 
because, upon that principle, if we partake of the nature 
of any higher order of spirits, we ought to be them, and 
not ourselves ; and they ought to be some higher order 
still, and so on. And if it be inconsistent to suppose a 
difference in duration, then also it is to suppose a differ- 
ence in degree, of mind ; and then every human being 
has a right to complain that he is not a Ne\vton. 

To conclude : Such truths want not such aids. The 
weakest and the most absurd arguments ever used 
against religion, hare been the attempts to compare 
brutes with men ; and the weakest answer to these ar- 
guments have been, the jealousies which men have exhi- 
bited of brutes. As facts are fairly stated, and boldly 
brought forward, the more all investigation goes to 
establish the ancient opinion of man, before it was con- 
firmed by revealed religion, — that brutes are of this 
world only; that man is imprisoned here only for a 
season, — to take a better or a worse hereafter, as he 
deserves it. This old truth is the fountain of all good- 
ness, and justice, and kindness among men : may we all 
feel it intimately, obey it perpetually, and profit by it 
eternally ! 
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LECTURE XIX. 

ON THE CONDUCT OP THE OSDEHSTANDINQ. — PABT II. 



I CONCLUDED my laat course with a Lecture upon the 
Contiuct of the Understanding*, (which I intended, as 
I do this, merely for the instruction of young people ;) 
but as such a subject could not, of course, be exhausted 
in any single discussion, I reserved the conclusion of it 
for the present period. 

As it does not appear to me very material to observe 
any order with respect to this subject, I shall merely 
jBtate the observations it suggests, as they occur to my 
mind, without attempting to arrange them. 

It would be a very curious question to agitate, how 
far understanding is transmitted from parent to child ; 
and within what limits it can be improved by culture : 
whether all men are bom equal, with respect to their 
understanding ; or, whether there is an original diver- 
sity antecedent to all imitation and instruction. The 
analogy of animals is in favour of the transmissibility 
of mind. Some ill-tempered horses constantly breed 
ill-tempered colts -, and the foal never has seen the sire, 
— therefore, in this, there can be no imitation. If the 
eggs of a wild duck are batched under a tame duck, the 
young brood will be much wilder than any common 
brood of poultry ; if they are kept all their lives in a 
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farm-yard, and treated kindly, and fed well, their eggs 
hatched under another bird produce a much tamer race. 
What is the difference of suspicion and fear observable 
in the two broods, but a direct transmission of mind, 
without the possible intervention of any imitation or 
teaching? However, whether mind be transmitted, or 
whether it be affected afterwards by the earliest circum- 
stances of our lives, certainly the fact ia, that at the very 
earliest periods of our existence, the strongest differences 
are observable between one individual and another; 
which difference no subsequent art and attention can 
ever after destroy. 

One of the rarest sort of understandings we meet with 
in the world, among the numerous diversities which are 
produced, is an understanding fairly and impartially 
open to the reception of truth, coming in any shape, and 
from any quarter ; and it will be of considerable use, in 
a discussion on the conduct of the understanding, to 
consider what those causes are, which render this sort 
of understanding so very rare. One of these causes, 
and the first I shall mention, is indolence. Repose is 
agreeable to the human mind ; and decision is repose. 
A man has made up his opinions ; he does not choose to 
be disturbed ; and he is much more thankful to the man 
who confirms him in his errors, and leaves him alone, 
than he is to the man who refutes him, or who instructs 
him at the expense of his tranquillity. Again : our 
vanity is compromised by our opinions ; we have ex- 
pressed them, and they must be maintained : the object 
is, not to know the truth, but to avoid the shame of 
appearing to have been ignorant of it. 

Words are an amazing barrier to the reception of 
truth. It is a most inestimable habit in the conduct of 
the understanding, before men put their solemn sanc- 
tion to any opinion, — before war, before peace, before 
expatriation, and all the great events of life, — that 
men should ask themselves whether or not the words by 
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which their conduct has been influenced, have really 
any meaning ; and if so, whether they have the mean- 
ing, in such instances, intended to be affixt to them. 
Definition of words has been commonly called a mere 
exercise of grammarians ; but when we come to consider 
the innumerable murders, proscriptions, massacres, and 
tortures, which men have inflicted on each other from 
mistaking the meaning of words, the exercise of de- 
finition certainly begins to assume rather a more digni- 
fied aspect. 

Then comes association as another disturber. A man 
has heard such opinions very often ; or, " I have heard 
them when I was young ; and therefore, they must be 
right;" — " I hate all Dissenters," or " all Roman Ca- 
tholics;" — or, "I cannot endure Americans;" — audsuch 
other shocking opinions, upon which men act all their 
lives, — and act very badly, and furiously, and very 
ignorantly, merely because such opinions have been 
instilled into their earliest infancy, and because tbey 
have never had the power of separating two ideas 
which mere accident first associated together. The 
cure for this confined and narrow species of understand- 
ing, is to see many things and many men ; to taste of 
the sweetness of truth in science, and to cultivate a love 
of it ; to have the words, liberality, candour^ knowled/je, 
often in your mouth, and at length they will get into 
your heart ; to ask the reason of things, and find the 
meaning of words ; to hear patiently any one who con- 
firms what you thought before, or who refutes it ; to 
propose to yourself in life the same object, as the law 
proposes in the examination of evidence, — to get at the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. Without study, no 
man can ever do any thing with his understanding. But 
in spite of all that has been said about the sweets of 
study, it is a sort of luxury, like the taste for olives and 
coffee — not natural, very hard to be acquired, and very 
6(isily lost. Very few persons begin to study from the 
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love of knowledge, or the desire of doing good ; though 
these are the motives with which they ought to begin : 
but they begin from the shame of inferiority, and better 
motives come aftenvarda. 

One of the best methods of rendering study agreeable 
is, to live with able men, and to suffer all those pangs 
of inferiority, which the want of knowledge always in- 
flicts. Nothing short of some such powerful motive, 
can drive a young person, in the full possession of 
health and bodily activity, to such an unnatural and 
such an unobvious mode of passing his life, as study. 
But this is the way that intellectual greatness often 
begins. The trophies of Miltiades drive away sleep. A 
young man sees the honour in which knowledge is held 
by his fellow-creatures ; and he surrenders every present 
gratification, that he may gain them. The honour in 
which living genius is held, the trophies by which it 
is adorned after life, it receives and enjoys from the 
feelings of men, — not from their sense of duty: but 
men never obey this feeling, without discharging the 
first of all duties ; without securing the rise and growth 
of genius, and increasing the dignity of our nature, by 
enlarging the dominion of mind. No eminent man was 
ever yet rewarded in vain ; no breath of praise was ever 
idly lavished upon him ; it has never yet been idle and 
foolish to rear up splendid monuments to his name: the 
rumour of these things impels young minds to the 
noblest exertions, creates in them an empire over pre- 
sent passions, inures them to the severest toils, deter- 
mines them to live only for the use of others, and to 
leave a great and lasting memorial behind them. 

Besides the shame of inferiority, and the love of re- 
putation, curiosity is a passion very favourable to the 
love of study ; and a passion veiy susceptible of increase 
.by cultivation. Sound travels so many feet in a second ; 
and light travels so many feet in a second. Nothing 
more probable: but you do not care how light and 
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Bound travel. Very likely: but make yourself carej 
get up, shake yourself well, pretend to care, make believe 
to care, and very soon you will care, and care so much, 
that you will sit for hours thinking about light and 
sound, and be extremely angry with any one who in- 
terrupts you in your pursuits ; and tolerate no other 
conversation but about light and sound ; and catch 
yourself plaguing every body to death who approaches 
you, with the discussion of these subjects. I am sure 
that a man ought to read as he would grasp a nettle : — 
do it lightly, and you get molested ; grasp it with all 
your strength, and you feel none of its asperities. There 
is nothing so horrible as languid study ; when you sit 
looking at the clock, wishing the time was over, or that 
somebody would call on you and put you out of your 
misery. The only way to read with any efficacy, is tp 
read so heartily, that dinner-time comes two hours be- 
fore you expected it. To sit with your Livy before you, 
and hear the geese cackling that saved the capitol ; and 
to see with your own eyes the Carthaginian suttlers 
gathering up the rings of the Roman knights after the 
battle of Cannffi, and heaping them into bushels ; and to 
be 80 intimately present at the actions you are reading 
of, that when anybody knocks at the door, it will take 
you two or three seconds to determine whether you 
are in your own study, or in the plains of Lombardy, 
looking at Hannibal's weather-beaten face, and admiring 
the splendour of his single eye ; — this is the only kind 
of study which is not tiresome; and almost the only 
kind which is not useless : this is the knowledge which 
gets into the system, and which a man carries about 
and uses like his limbs, without perceiving that it is ex- 
traneous, weighty, or inconvenient. 

To study successfully, the body must be healthy, the 
mind at ease, and time managed with great economy. 
Persons who study many hours in the day, should, per- 
haps, have two separate pursuits gcfing on at the same 
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time," — one for one part of the day, and tHe other for 
the other ; and these of as opposite a nature as possible, 
— as Euclid and Ariosto ; Locke and Homer ; Hartley 
on Man, and Voyages round the Globe ; that the mind 
may be refreshed by change, and all the bad effects of 
lassitude avoided. There is one piece of advice, in a life 
of study, which I think no one will object to ; and that 
is, every now and then to be completely idle, — to do 
nothing at all : indeed, this part of a life of study is 
commonly considered as so decidedly superior to the 
rest, that it has almost obtained an exclusive prefei-ence 
over those other parts of the system, with which 1 wish 
to see it connected. 

It has been often asked whether a man should study 
at stated intervals, or as the fit seizes him, and as he 
finds himself disposed to study. To this I answer, that 
where a man can trust himself, rules are superfluous. 
If his inclinations lead him to a fair share of exertion, 
he had much better trust to his inclinations alone ; 
where they do not, they must be controlled by rules. It 
is just the same with sleep; and with everything else. 
Sleep as much as you please, if your inclination lead you 
only to sleep as much as is convenient ; if not, make 
rules. The system in everything ought to be, — do as 
you please — so long as you please to do what is right. 
Upon these principles, every man must see how far he 
may trust to his inclinations, before he takes away their 
natural liberty. I confess, Ixowever, it has never fallen 
to my lot to see many persons who could be trusted ; 
and the method, I believe, in which most great men 
have gone to work, is by regular and systematic in- 
dustry. 

Alittle hard thinking wiU supply the place of a great 
deal of reading ; and an hour or two spent in this man- 
ner sometimes lead you to conclusions, which it would 
require a volume to establish. The mind advances in 
its train of thought, as a restive colt proceeds on the 
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Toad in which you wish to guide him; he is always 
running to one side or the other, and deviating from 
the proper path, to which it is your af&ir to bring him 
hack. I hare asked several men what passes in their 
minds when they are thinking ; and I never could find 
any man who could think for two minutes together. 
Everybody has seemed to admit that it was a perpetual 
deviation from a particular path, and a perpetual return 
to it ; which, imperfect as the operation ia, is the only 
method in which we can operate with our minds to carry 
on any process of thought. It takes some time to throw 
the mind into an attitude of thought, or into any atti- 
tude ; though the power of doing this, and, in general, 
of thinking, is amazingly increased by habit. We ac- 
■quire, at length, a greater command over our associ- 
ations, and are better enabled to pursue one object, 
unmoved by all the other thoughts which cross it in 
every direction. 

One of the b^t modes of improving in the art of 
thinking, is, to think over some subject, before you read 
upon it ; and then to observe, after what manner it has 
occurred to the mind of some great master. You will 
then observe whether you have been too rash or too 
timid ; what you have omitted, and in what you have 
exceeded ; and by this process you will insensibly catch 
a great manner of viewing a question. It is right in 
study, not only to think when any extraordinary inci- 
dent provokes you to think, but from time to time to 
review what has past ; to dwell upon it, and to see 
what trains of thought voluntarily present themselves 
to your mind. It is a most superior habit of some 
minds, to refer #11 the particular truths which strike 
them, to other truths more general : so that their know- 
ledge is beautifully methodised ; and the general truth 
at any time suggests all the particular exemplifications ; 
or any particular exemplification, at once leads to the 
general truth. This kind of understanding has an im- 
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mense and decided superiority over those confused heads 
in which one fact is piled upon another, without the 
least attempt at classification and arrangement. Some 
men always read with a pen in their hand, and commit to 
paper any new tiiought which strikes them ; others trust 
to chance for its reappearance. Which of these is the 
best method in the conduct of the understanding, must, 
I should suppose, depend a great deal upon the par- 
ticular understanding in question. Some men can do 
nothing without preparation; others, little with it : some 
are fountains, some reservoirs. My very humble and 
limited experience goes to convince me, that it is a 
very useless practice ; that men seldom read again what 
they have committed to paper, nor remember what they 
have so committed one iota the better for their addi- 
tional trouble : on the contrary, I believe it has a direct 
tendency to destroy the promptitude and tenacity of 
memory, by diminishing the vigour of present attention, 
and seducing the mind to depend upon future reference : 
at least, such is the effect I have uniformly found it to 
produce upon myself; and the same remark has been 
frequently made to me by other persons, of their own 
habits of study. I un by no means contending agEunst . 
the utility and expediency of writing ; on the contrary, 
I am convinced there can be no very great accuracy of 
mind without it. I am only animadverting upon that 
exaggerated use of it, which disunites the mind from 
the body ; renders the understanding no longer portable, 
but leaves a man's wit and talents neatly written out in 
his common-place book, and sai^ly locked up in the 
bottom drawer of his bureau. This is the abuse of 
writing. The use of it, I presume, is, to give perspicuity 
and accuracy; to fix a habitation for, and to confer a 
name upon, our ideas, so that they may he considered 
and reconsidered themselves, and in their arrangement. 
Every man is extremely liable to be deceived in his re- 
flections till he has habituated himself to putting his 
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thoughts upon paper, and perceived from such a pro^ 
cess, how often propositions that appeared before such 
development to be almost demonstrable, have vanished 
into nonsense when a clearer light has been thrown upon 
them. I should presume, also, that much writing must 
teach a good order and method in the disposition of our 
reasonings ; because the connection of any one part with 
the whole, will be made so much more evident than it 
can be before it is put into visible signs. Writing, also, 
must teach a much more accurate use of language. In 
conversation, any language almost will do ; that is, great 
indulgence is extended to the language of talkers, be- 
cause a talker is at hand to explain himself, and his looks 
and gestures are a sort of comment upon his words, and 
help to interpret them : but as a writer has no such 
auxiliary language to communicate his ideas, and no 
power of re-explaining them when once clothed in 
language, he has nothing to depend upon but a steady 
and careful use of terms. 

The advantage conversation has over all the other 
modes of improving the mind, is, that it is more natural 
and more iuteresting. A book has no eyes, and ears, 
, and feehngs; the beat are apt every now and then to 
become a little languid : whereas a living book walks 
about, and varies his conversation and manner, and pre- 
vents you from going to sleep. There is certainly a great 
evil in this, as well as a good ; for the interest between 
a man and his living folio, becomes sometimes a little 
too keen, and in the competition for victory they become 
a little too animated towards, and sometimes exasperated 
against, each other : whereas a man and his book gene- 
rally keep the peace with tolerable success ; and if they 
disagree, the man shuts his book, and tosses it into a 
corner of the room, which it might not be quite so safe 
or easy to do with a living folio. It is an inconvenience 
in a book, that you cannot ask questions ; there is no 
explanation : and a man is less guarded in conversation 
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than in a book, and tells you with more honesty the 
little nicetiea and exceptions of his opinions ; whereas 
in a book, as his opinions are canvassed where they can- 
not be explained and defended, he often overstates a 
point for fear of being misunderstood ; but then, on the 
contrary, almost every man talks a great deal better in 
his books, with more sense, more information, and more 
reflection, than he can possibly do in his conversation, 
because he has more time. 

There are few good listeners in the world who make 
all the use that they might make, of the understandings 
of others, in the conduct of their own. The use made 
of this great instrument of conversation is the display 
of superiority, not the gaining of those materials on 
which superiority may rightfully and justly be founded. 
Every man takes a diflerent view of a question as he 
is influenced by constitution, circumstances, age, and a 
thousand other peculiarities ; and no individual ingenuity 
can sift and examine a subject with as much variety and 
success, as the minds of many men, put in motion by 
many causes, and afi'ected by an endless variety of acci- 
dents. Nothing, in my humble opinion, would bring an 
understanding so forward, as this habit of ascertaining 
and weighing the opinions of others ; — a point in which 
almost all men of abilities are deficient ; whose first im- 
pulse, if they are young, is too Often to contradict ; 
or, if the manners of the world have cured them of that, 
to listen only with attentive ears, but with most obdu- 
rate and unconquerable entrails. I may be very wrong, 
and probably am so, but, in the whole course of my life, 
I do not know that I ever saw a man of considerable 
understanding respect the understandings of others as 
much as he might have done for his own improvement, 
and as it was just that he should do. 

I touched a little, in my last Lecture, upon that habit 
of contradicting, into which young men, — and young 
men of ability in particular, — are apt to fall ; and 
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which is a habit extremely injurious to the powers of 
the understanding. I would recommend to such young 
men, an int«Uectual regimen, of which I myself, in an 
earlier period of life, have felt the advantage : and that 
is, to assent to the two first propositions that they hear 
every day ; and not only to assent to them, but, if they 
can, to improve and embellish them; and to maJte the 
speaker a little more in love with his own opinion than 
he was before. When they have a little got over the 
bitterness of assenting, they may then gradually increase 
the number of assents, and so go on as their constitution 
will bear it ; and I have little doubt that, in time, this 
will effect a complete and perfect cure. 

It is a great thing towards making right judgments, 
if a man know what allowance to make for himself ; and 
what discount should habitually be given to his opinions, 
according as he is old or young, French or English, 
clergyman or layman, rich or poor, torpid or fiery, 
healthy or ill, sorrowful or gay. All these various cir- 
cumstances are perpetually communicating to the objects 
about them, a colour which is not their true colour: 
whereas, wisdom is of no age, nation, profession, or tem- 
perament; and is neither sorrowful nor sad. A man must 
have some particular qualities, and be affected by some 
particular circumstances ; but the object is, to discover 
what they are, and habitually to allow for them. 

There is one circumstance I would preach up, morn- 
ing, noon, and night, to young persons, for the manage- 
ment of their understanding. Whatever you are from 
nature, keep to it ; never desert your own line of talent. 
If Providence only intended you to write posies for 
rings, or mottoes for twelfth-cakes, keep to posies and 
mottoes : a good motto for a twelfth-cake is more re- 
spectable than a villanous epic poem in twelve books. 
Be what nature intended you for, and you will succeed ; 
be anything else, and you will be ten thousand times 
worse than nothing. 
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If black and white men live together, the consequence 
is, that, unless great care be taken, they quarrel and 
fight. There is nearly as strong a disposition in men 
of opposite minds to despise each other. A grave man 
cannot conceive what is the use of a wit in society; 
a person who takes a strong common-sense view of a 
subject, is for pushing out by the head and shoulders 
an ingenious theorist, who catches at the lightest and 
fajntest analogies; and another man, who scents the 
ridiculous from afar, will hold no commerce with him 
who tastes exquisitely the fine feelings of the heart, and 
is alive to nothing else : whereas talent is talent, and 
mind is mind, in ^ its branches ! Wit gives to life one 
of its best flavours ; common sense leads to immediate 
action, and gives society its daily motion ; large and 
comprehensive views, its annual rotation ; ridicule chas- 
tises folly and impudence, and keeps men in their proper 
sphere ; subtlety seizes hold of the fine threads of truth ; 
analogy darts away to the most sublime discoveries ; 
feeling paints all the exquisite passions of roan's soul^ 
and rewards him by a thousand inward visitations for 
the sorrows that come from without. God made it all ! 
It is all good ! We must despise no sort of talent : 
they all have their separate duties and uses ; all, the 
happiness of man for their object; they all improve, 
exalt, and gladden life. 

Caution, though it must be considered as something 
very difi^erent from talent, is do mean aid to every spe- 
cies of talent. As some men are so skilful in economy, 
that they will do as much with a hundred pounds as 
another will do with two, so there are a species of men, 
who have a wonderful management of their understand- 
ings, and will make as great a show, and enjoy as much 
consideration, with a certain quantity of understanding, 
as others will do with the double of their portion ; and 
this by watching times and persons ; by taking strong 
positions, and never fighting hut from the vantage 
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ground, and with great disparity of numbers ; in short, 
by risking nothing, and by a perpetual and systematic 
attention to the security of reputation. Such ri^d 
economy, — by laying out every shilling at compound 
interest, — very often accumulates a large stock of fame, 
where the original capital has been very inconsiderable ; 
and, of course, may command any degree of opulence, 
where it sets out from great beginnings, and is united 
with real genius. For the want of this caution, there is 
an habitu^ levity sometimes fixes itself upon the minds 
of able men, and a certain manner of viewing and dis- 
cussing all questions in a frivolous, mocking manner, as 
if they had looked through all human knowledge, and 
found in it nothing but what they could easily master, 
and were entitled to despise. Of all mistakes the 
greatest, to live and to think life of no consequence; 
to fritter away the powers of the understanding, merely 
to make othera believe that you possess them in a more 
eminent degree; and gradually to diminish your in- 
terest in human affairs, from an affected air of supe- 
riority, to which neither yourself nor any human being 
can possibly be entitled. It is a beautiful mark of a 
healthy and right understanding, when a man is serious 
and attentive to all great questions ; when you observe 
him, with modesty and attention, adding gradually to 
his conviction and knowledge on such topics ; not re- 
pulsed by his own previous mistakes, not disgusted by 
the mistakes of others, but, in spite of violence and 
error, believing that there is, somewhere or other, mo- 
deration and truth, — and that to seek that truth with 
diligence, with seriousness, and with constancy, is one of 
the highest and best objects for which a man can live. 

Some men get early disgusted with the task of im- 
provement, and the cultivation of the mind, from some 
excesses which they have committed, and mistakes into 
which they have been betrayed, at the beginning of 
life. They abuse the whole art of navigation because 
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they have stuck upon a shoal ; whereas, the business is, 
to refit, careen, and set out a second time. The naviga- 
tion is very difficult ; few of us get through it at first, 
without some rubs and losses, — which the world are 
always ready enough to forgive, where they are honestly 
Confessed, and diligently repaired. It would, indeed, be 
a piteous case, if a young man were pinioned down 
through life to the first nonsense he happens to write or 
talk; and the world are, to do them justice, sufficiently 
ready to release them from such obligation : but what 
they do not forgive is, that juvenile enthusiasm and 
error, which ends in mature profligacy ; which begins 
with mistaking what is right, and ends with denying 
that there is any right at all ; which leaps from partial 
confidence to universal scepticism ; which says, *' there is 
no such thing as true religion and rational liberty, be- 
cause I have been a furious zealot, or a seditious dema- 
gogue." Such men should be taught that wickedness is 
never an atonement for mistake ; and they should be 
held out as a lesson to the young, "that unless they are 
contented to form their opinions modestly, they will too 
often be induced to abandon them entirely. 

There is something extremely fascinating in quick- 
ness ; and most men are desirous of appearing quick. 
The great rule for becoming so, is, hy not attempting 
to appear quicker than you really are ; by resolving to 
understand yourself and others, and to know what you 
mean, and what they mean, before you speak or answer. 
Every man must submit to be slow before he is quick ; 
and insignificant before he is important. The too early 
struggle against the pain of obscurity, corrupts no small 
share of understandings. Well and happily has that 
man conducted his understanding, who has learnt to 
derive from the exercise of it, regular occupation, and 
rational delight; who, after having overcome the first 
pain of application, and acquired a habit of looking in- 
wardly upon his own mind, perceives that every day is 
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multiplying the relations, confirming the accuracyi and 
augmenting the number, of his ideas ; who feels that he 
is rising in the scale of intellectual beings, gather- 
ing new strength with every difficulty which he sub- 
dues, and enjoying to-day as his pleasure, that which 
yesterday he laboured at as his toil. There are many 
consolations in the mind of such a man, which no com- 
inoa life can ever afford ; and many enjoyments which it 
has not to give ! It is not the mere cry of moralists, 
and the flourish of rhetoricians ; but it is noble to seek 
truth, and it is beautiful to find it. It is the ancient 
feeling of the human heart, — that knowledge is better 
than riches ; and it is deeply and sacredly true I To 
mark the course of human passions as they have flowed 
on in the ages that are past ; to see why nations have 
risen, and why they have fallen ; to speak of heat, and 
light, and the winds ; to know what man has discovered 
in the heavens above, and in the earth beneath ; to hear 
the chemist unfold the marvellous properties that the 
Creator has locked up in a speck of earth ; to be told 
that there are worids so distant from our sun, that the 
quickness of light travelling from the world's creation, 
has never yet reached us; to wander in the creations 
of poetry, and grow warm again, with that eloquence 
which swayed the democracies of the old world ; to go 
up with great reasoners to the First Cause of all, and to 
perceive, in the midst of all this dissolution and decay, 
and cruel separation, that there is one thing unchange- 
able, indestructible, and everlasting ; — it is worth while 
in the days of our youth to strive hard for this great 
discipline; to pass sleepless nights for it, to give up to 
it laborious days ; to spurn for it present pleasures ; to 
endure for it afflicting poverty ; to wade for it through 
darkness, and sorrow, and contempt, as the great spirits 
of the world have done in all ages and all times. 

I appeal to the experience of any man who is in 
the habit of exercising his mind vigorously and well, 
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whether there is not a satisfaction in it, which telU him 
he has been acting up to one of the great objects of his 
existence ? The end of nature has been answered : his 
faculties. have done that, which they were created to do, 
■ — not languidly occupied upon'trifles, — not enervated 
by sensual gratification, but exercised in that toil which 
is so congenial to their nature, and so worthy of their 
strength. A life of knowledge is not often a life of 
injury and crime. Whom does such a man oppress ? 
with whose happiness does he interfere ? whotn does his 
ambition destroy, and whom does his fraud deceive ? In 
the pursuit of science he injures no man, and in the 
acquisition he does good to all. A man who dedicates 
his life to knowledge, becomes habituated to pleasure 
which carries with it no reproach : and there is one 
security that he will never love that pleasure which is 
paid for by anguish of heart, — his pleasures are all 
cheap, all dignified, and all innocent ; and, as far as any 
human being can expect permanence in this changing 
scene, he lias secured a happiness which no malignity 
of fortune can ever take away, but which must cleave 
to him while he lives, — ameliorating every good, and 
diminishing every evil, of his existence. With these 
reflections, therefore, upon the conduct of the under- 
standing, I close my Lectures, and with them tbe 
Institution, for the present year : but, before I do so, I 
wish to say a few words respecting this latter subject. 
Another institution has now risen up in the eastern 
part of this metropolis; and there appears to be a very 
strong desire to do all that can be done for the increase 
of public institutions, by the foundation of libraries, and 
by lectures given to persons of both sexes. I allow my- 
self to be no very impartial judge in such questions ; but 
still I must take the liberty of expressing my astonish- 
ment, that sensible and reflecting men should seriously 
call in question the value and importance of such sort 
of establishments. If a. man come here with his mind 
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thoroughly stored, and his hahits completely formed, 
and complain that he learns little or nothing ; his com- 
plaint may be very true, but it applies to all other places 
of education, as well as to this. Sach a man has got 
beyond what the aid of (Jthers can do for him ; and must 
depend upon himself. 

Then, again, it is asked what are the great and mighty 
e^cts upon the manners of the age, that such institu- 
tions are to produce ? Great and mighty effects, none; 
but gradual and gentle effects, effects worth producing, 
sufficient to justify the expense and trouble bestowed 
upon institutions. It is, surely, not unfair to suppose 
that, of the numbers resorting to this Institution, some 
have felt a zeal for science, which they might not other- 
wise have felt ; that this zeal may, in some instances, 
have furnished rational amusement to a whole life ; in 
others, be productive of deep knowledge, and important 
discovery. Is it nothing to inflame young minds ? is it 
nothing to please them with science, and to convey to 
them the first suspicion, that exquisite pleasure is to 
be derived from the mere occupations of the mind ? Is it 
nothing to get science generally talked of, though it 
may not be profoundly discussed ; and knowledge widely 
honoured, though it may not be greedily pursued ? I 
cannot consider that man as a very attentive observer 
of human nature, who does not believe, that by all 
the conversation and occupation which this Institution 
has occasioned, much talent has been awakened, much 
curiosity for knowledge excited, the dominion of peril- 
ous idleness abridged, and the sum of laudable exertions 
increased. It is the greatest of all mistakes, to do 
nothing because you can only do little : but there are 
men who are always clamouring for immediate and 
stupendous effects, and think that virtue and knowledge 
are to be increased as a tower or a temple are to be in- 
creased, where the growth of its magnitude can bo 
measured from day to day, and you cannot approach it 
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without perceiving a fresh pillar, or admiring an added 
pinnacle. "But, then, such institutions increase the 
number of smatterers." To be sure they do! And is 
it not one of the most desirable of all things that they 
should be increased? If you plant 50,000 oaks in 
five acres, have you not a better chance of fine trees 
than when you only plant 10,000 in one acre ? Has the 
production of eggs ever yet been considered as unfavour- 
able to the growth of chickens ? or has any reasoner yet 
' contended, that in any country where boys and girls are 
very numerous, men and women must be very scarce ? 
Every one, in every art and science, is of course, at first, 
nothing but a smatterer. Of these, some cannot ad- 
vance from stupidity, others will not advance from idle- 
ness ; some get in the wrong road from error, some quit 
the right from affectation ; a few only reach the destined 
point, — but, of course, the number of these last, will be 
directly and immediately in the proportion of those who 
started for the race. In short, I have no manner of 
doubt, if these institutions conduct themselves with as 
much judgment as they have hitherto done, — if they 
provide able and upright men to read lectures in this 
place ; and if those men do, without countenancing any 
narrow and illiberal opinions, and without lending 
themselves to childish jealousies and groundless alarms, 
display at all times an honest zeal for sound knowledge, 
rational freedom, and manly piety, — I sec no reason 
why this Institution may not prosper, and be considered 
as a valuable addition to the public establishments of 
this country. That such may be its fate, is my most 
sincere desire, and ardent prayer : and with these wishes 
for its prosperity, and with my hearty thanks to this 
elegant and accomplished audience, for the attention 
with which I have been heard, I conclude my Lectures; 
wishing to you all, every possible happiness till we meet 
again. 
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I HAVE had the pleasure of reading here two sets 
of Lectures, — the one upon the Understanding, the 
other upon Taste. I come now to the consideration of 
the Active Powers of the Mind, or those principles of 
our nature which impel us to action. The distinction 
between the intellectual and the active powers, or the 
understanding and the will, is one of very great an- 
tiquity ; far anterior, I fency, to the time of Aristotle : 
and it appears to be one of the most convenient divi- 
sions, for arranging the complicated powers of the 
human mind. 

The two popular terms which express this division 
are head and heart; it being very natural that men, in 
their speculations concerning the connection of body and 
mind, should suppose that particular parts of the mind 
were more particularly associated with particular parts 
of the body. I need scarcely say that the notion is 
quite fanciful ; — that it would be quite as philosophical 
to say of an able man that he had a good liver, .or to 
praise a virtuous man for the soundness of his lungs, 
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as it would be to speak of the head of the one, or tho 
heart of the other. I mention this bodily distinction, 
not from any idea of the justice of the hypothesis it 
involves, but merely to show that the common notions of 
mankind have always gone along with this distinction of 
the powers of the mind, into those which are intdlectual 
and those which are active. 

This science of mental philosophy has often been 
represented as vague and unsatisfactory. It certunly 
is not capable of that precision which many others are ; 
but its most sceptical enemies would not pretend to 
confound an idea with a feeling. Nobody would pre- 
tend to say that the mind is affected in the same manner 
by hard, soft, green, or blue, as it is by anger, shame, 
hatred, and love. Every one feels the necessity of 
dividing the two classes, and naturally conceives that 
they are subjected to very different laws. It is not im- 
possible, perhaps, that we might possess every intel- 
lectual faculty we now have, without feeling the influence 
of one single appetite, desire, or affection. Constituted 
as we now are, there are moments in our existence, when 
the soul of passion seems to be entirely laid to sleep, and 
when outward objects are noticed by the understanding 
without producing the slightest determination of the 
^vill : and there are opposite states of tempest and con- 
vulsion, when the passions confound the understanding 
in all its operations, and make it a &lse and faithless 
observer of the world ivithout. In old age, in melan- 
choly, and in sickness, the roind appears to be diseased, 
from the decay of all its active powers. In madness 
they all exist in excess. The great variety in human 
character, — that astonishing difference between us, 
which leaves one man in the little field where he was 
bom, and drives another out to command armies and 
senates, — this difference principally depends upon the 
different degrees of curiosity and imitation in each, upon 
the empire which fear and anger exercise over them j 
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Upon how they love, and how they hate ; upon the nature 
and degree of all those active powers, which go to make 
up the constitution of their minds. 

The active principles of our nature are divided by 
Mr. Stewart and Dr. Reid into appetites, desires, affec- 
tions, self-love, and the moral faculty. They call those 
feelings appetites which take their rise from the body, 
— such as hunger and thirst, which operate periodically 
after certain intervals, and cease only for a time, upon 
the attainment of a particular object. They mean by 
desires, those feelings which do not take their rise from 
the body ; which do not operate periodically, and do not 
cease upon the attainment of a particular object. The 
most remarkable active principles belonging to this class, 
they consider to be the desire of knowledge, or curiosity, 
the desire of society, the desire of power, and the deare 
of superiority, or the principle of emulation. Under 
the title of affections, they comprehend all those active 
principles whose direct and ultimate object is the com- 
munication of joy or pain to our fellow-creatures. Ac- 
cording to this definition, resentment, revenge, hatred, 
belong to the class of our affections, as well as gratitude 
or pity. When I explain what th^ mean by self-love, 
and the moral faculty, I must do it at full length. This 
division of the active powers I shall in general adopt, 
and propose to begin with the affections. 

The popular word for affections in their highest degree, 
is passion ; and the objection to using it, is, that it only 
means the excess of the feeling : for instance, we could 
not say that a man experienced the passion of anger 
who felt a calm indignation at a serious injury he tuid 
received ; we should only think ourselves justifiable in 
applying the term passion if he were transported be- 
yond all bounds, if his reason were .almost vanquished, 
and if the bodily signs of that passion were visible in 
his appearance. However, if I should hereafter use the 
common term paanon, instead of the more accurate term 
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ton, I beg to be understood to mean any degree 
of a feeling, however great or amall. Emotion will be 
found to mean a short and transient fit of passion : how- 
ever, I shall use it synonymously with the words passion 
and affection ; or, if I do not, I shall say so. 

It must be allowed, I suppose, that, in strictness, 
nothing can be meant by the passion, but the mere feel- 
ing of mind. I am under the influence of violent rage 
from some sudden and serious injury which I have ex- 
perienced ; but the quick respiration, the red cheek, the 
frowning eyebrow, and the fixt eye, arc not the afiection 
of anger, — they are only the signs which that affection 
of anger produces on ray body. In the same manner, I 
have a distinct impression of the person who has injured 
me; he appears almost to be standing before mo; I 
know also that I have been assassinated in reputation, or 
rained in fortune : but all these ideas are not the pas- 
sion of anger ; they are the causes of that passion, but 
not the passion itself. Again, I have the strongest 
desire to inflict an exemplary punishment upon the per- 
son who has done me this injury: — this is the affection 
or passion of resentment ; the consequence of anger, but 
by no means anger itself. 

In the same manner, a child loves its mother. The 
mother is the cause, which excites the affection of love 
in the mind of the child. The affection may possibly 
excite the child to do all the good in his ]^)ower to 
his mother ; — these are its consequences ; the affection 
itself is distinct from either : therefore, in speaking of 
pasuons and affections, it should be remembered we toe 
merely speaking of certain feelings of the mind, which 
it is impossible to define. You may state the causes of 
such feelings, and their consequences; but it is as impos- 
sible to define them, as it is to define sour, sweet, and 
savoury. Men call the particular feeling annexed to 
shame, by one name ; the particular feeling annexed to 
anger, by anoUier. They are only believed to be the 
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same in different individuals, because they proceed from 
the same causes, and produce the same effects. It 
appears to me of some consequence to remember this; 
and to separate, in all discussions upon these very diffi- 
cult subjects, the pure affection of mind, from what 
gives it birth, and from what it induces men to do when 
it is produced. 

The first question which arises in the consideration of 
human passions, is their origin. Concerning what pas- 
sions we do actually possess, there can be no dispute ; but 
the question is, respecting their origin. "With how many 
passions and desires are we bom? is there any such 
original principle in our nature as a desire of powfer, A 
desire of society, a desire of esteem ; or, are all these feel- 
ings, — whose existence in the mature man no one doubts, 
— capable of being resolved into any more simple prin- 
ciples 7 The same with the passions : are men bom mth 
the ori^nal capacity of feeling gratitude for good, and 
resentment for evil ? or can it be shown what the his- 
tory of these feelings is; can their origin be traced, and 
their progress be clearly shown ? The former opinions are 
entertained at present by the school of Reid, in Scotland ; 
were taught by Hutcheson ; and were, I fancy, the com- 
monly received opinions on the subject before the time 
of Hartley. The disciples of this school may differ a 
little in their enumeration of the original active prin- 
ciples of our nature, — but they all agree, that they are 
numerous j that no account can be given of their origin ; 
that they are there, because such is the constitution of 
our nature ; that it is an ultimate fact, and cannot be 
reasoned upon. For instance. Dr. Reid would say, that 
" the passion of resentment is an original passion, im- 
planted by Providence in the breast of all men for the 
purposes of self-preservation." Dr. Hartley would say, 
" the passion is there, and Providence intended it for 
self-preservation ; but it was not placed originally in the 
human mind : provision, and very wise and very curious 
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provision, is made, that it should uniformly spring up 
there ; but it is not an original, inexplicable impulse. 
I can show you the period when it does not exist ; I 
can explain to you by what means it is generated ; I can 
trace it throughout all its gradations, up to the perfect 
life and entire development of the passion." This is 
about the state of the question between Keid and Hartley, 
respecting the origin of the active powers. I shall now 
give some short account of the progress and nature of 
Dr. Hartley's opinions. 

Every body here present knows what is meant by the 
association of ideas. When two ideas have, by any 
accident, been joined together frequently in the under- 
standing, the one idea has, ever after, the strongest 
tendency to bring back the other: for instance, the 
celebrated Descartes was very rauch in love with a lady 
who squinted ; he had so associated that passion with 
obliquity of vision, that he declares, to the latest hour of 
his life he could never see a lady with a cast in her eye, 
without experiencing the most lively emotions. In the 
same manner, to take the most trite of all instances, the 
ideas of spirits and of darkness, are so strongly united 
together in our infancy, that it becomes an exceedingly 
difficult thing to separate them in mature age. There 
is no reason upon earth, why twelve o'clock in the middle 
of the day, or why dinner-time, should not be the proper 
season for ghosts, instead of the middle of the night. It 
has pleased anility to make another arrangement ; and 
now, as I have said before, the two ideas of darkness 
find supernatural agency are so firmly united together, 
that it is frequently almost impossible to separate them. 
This is what is meant by the principle of association : 
and this principle was, I believe, first noticed by Locke ; 
but he had recourse to it only to explain those empa- 
thies and antipathies which he calls unnatural, in dis- 
tinction from those which he says are born with us; 
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and nothing can be more imperfect than hia notions con- 
cerning the nature, cause, and effects, of the principle. 

Afterwards, Mr. Gay, a clergyman in the West of 
England, endeavoured to show the possibility of de- 
dacing all our passions and afiections from association, 
in a dissertation prefixed to Bishop Law's translation of 
King's "Origin of Evil:" but he supposed the love of 
happiness to be an original and implanted principle ; 
and that the passions and affections were deducible only 
from supposing sensible and rational creatures dependent 
upon each other for their happiness. It was upon hear- 
ing of Mr. Gay's opinion, that Dr. Hartley turned his 
thoughts upon the subject ; and at length, after giving 
the closest attention to it, in a course of several years, it 
appeared to him very probable, not only that all our 
intellectual pleasures and pains, but that oil the phe- 
nomena of memory, imagination, volition, reasoning, 
and every other mental affection and operation, are only 
different modes or cases of the associations of ideas ; so 
that nothing is necessary to make any man whatever be 
is, than a capacity of feeling pleasure and pain, aai the 
principle of association. These are the simple rudi- 
ments and beginnings of our nature ; these are the 
fountains of sorrow and of joy ; from hence come all 
the passions which gladden, and all which embitter life. 
Hence come 

" The radiant stnilea of Joy, tlie npplaudmg Land 
Of AilmiralJon; hence the bitter etioirer 
That sorrow slieda upon a brotber's grsTe ; 
Hence the dumb palsj of nocturnnl Ketir, 
And those consuming fires tbat gnaw the lieart 
Of panting Indignation." 

Such is the celebrated theory of Dr. Hartley ; in which 
I have totally passed over his doctrine of vibrations, 
because, as every body knows, it is very foolish, and no 
ways connected with the valuable part of his system. 
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I shall now give two or three specimens of the man- 
ner in which the various active powers are traced up to 
simple pleasure and pain, guided by association ; and I 
will bc^n with one of the passions, — the passion of 
fear. Ask any one, whence comes the passion of fear ? 
and he will tell you it is an original passion of our 
nature : at the same time it is evident to observation, 
that a child is wholly unacquainted with fear till he has 
recdved some hurt. If fear were coeval with birth ; or 
a capacity of being afraid, implanted in us independently 
of idl experience, a child of four months old would be 
afraid of the flame of a candle, the first moment he saw 
it, — he would shrink from a viper, and be frightened into 
fits at the sight of a loaded pistol. Try a child of that 
age with a lighted candle ; he is so far from having any 
notion of fear, that bis first effort is to grasp it : when 
he has been once burnt, and suffered pain, the passion 
of fear, — which is nothing more, in its early state, than 
the expectation of pain, — is immediately formed. Put 
the candle to him again: he has now associated two 
ideas, — the light of the flame, and the p^n of his body ; 
the appearance of the flame, therefore, immediately gives 
him the notion that he is going to suffer, — and this 
feeling is what we call fear. In the same manner, a 
child learns to be afraid of sharp weapons, of animals 
that bite and scratch, and of all the common objects of 
juvenile terror; and, perceiving into how many incon- 
veniences he is betrayed by his ignorance, falls into a 
general apprehension of all striking and unknoton oh- 
jects, because he cannot appreciate the degree of mis- 
chief to be expected from them. This, I confess, appears 
to me a plain and true history of the passion of fear. 
If it were an original passion, the sight of a dagger 
would as immediately produce fear in a young child, as 
the touch of ice would produce cold in him : but before 
he can experience this passion, it is necessary he sliould 
suffer pain ; and it is oeccBsary that the object which 
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has inflicted the pain should again be presented to him, 
in order to recall the feeling which has been associated 
to it. 

I observe, what those persons stand out for the most, 
who are the most conversant with children, is the fear 
of falling which they express, even though they have 
never fallen. But does not it seem rather capricious 
and singular, that^ among all the innumerable perils 
by which children are surrounded, the fear of falling 
should be the only one against which they have any in- 
stinctive warning ? A child will eat poison if it be sweet; 
set himself on Are, play with gunpowder, swallow 
needles, run into any kind of mischief, from which he 
has suffered no previous pain ; and amid these ten thou- 
sand avenues to destruction, we believe that the only 
one he is warned not to approach, is that which would 
break his ann or his leg, or give him a great blow on 
the head. So that the child may be burnt, poisoned, 
stabbed, cut, mangled, or anything else, provided he is 
not bruised. But what is the meaning of a child being 
afraid instinctively ? If he is afraid of an object, he must, 
I suppose, have an idea of that object. Is he, then, bom 
with the ideas of fire, of boiling water, of sharp-pointed 
weapons, of medical gentlemen, and all other objects 
which can do him harm ? — or, if Locke has driven us out 
of these antiquated notions, shall we suppose, that he 
has no previous acquaintance with them ; but that when 
they are perceived for the first time, the passion of fear 
immediately takes place ? Is a child, then, startled by a 
brass blunderbuss the first time he sees it P "But this is 
not a natural object:" true ; but is he, then, startled by 
arsenic, any more than ivith powdered sugar ? To what 
do these instinctive terrors extend ? It appears to me, 
I confess, quite impossible to make common sense of any 
supposition but that of Hartley, which says, that pain 
is the teacher of fear. Before pain there is no fear ; and 
when that passion exists, however great the distance, 
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and however circuitous the course, there is the fountain- 
head from which it sprang. 

I will now consider two of the most important prin- 
ciples of our nature, — the desire of doing harm to 
others, and the desire of doing good ; — resentment and 
benevolence. It will be curious to observe how far they 
fall into this doctrine of association. A young child, 
soon after his birth, has not the least desire to do good 
or harm to any one ; he has no such passions : and it is 
our business to explain how he gets them. The food he 
eats or drinks gives him pleasure ; but observing, in pro- 
cess of time, that the nurse is always present when he 
receives his food, the sight of the nurse gives him plea- 
sure, because it reminds him of his food ; yet in process 
of time the idea of the food is obliterated, and the sight 
of the nurse gives him pleasure, and, without the inter- 
vening idea that she is useful to him, he loves her im- 
mediately after his appetite of hunger is satisfied, as well 
as before: his passion for her, which first proceeded 
from an interested motive, becomes quite disinterested; 
and he loves her without the slightest reference to the 
advantages she procures him. This is the origin of his 
love for his nurse : and then, as all kindred ideas arc very 
easily associated together, he proceeds from loving her 
to desiring her good; for, perceiving that other people 
like what he likes, it is very natural, that the idea of his 
own gratification in eating, should suggest the idea of 
the nurse's gratification ; and that he should offer her 
a little morsel of his apple or his cake, or any puerile 
luxury which he happens to be enjoying. The associ- 
ation is easy to be comprehended, and seems perfectly 
natural. Besides, a child begins very early to associate 
his own advantage with benevolence. Cake, and com- 
mendation, the parent of cake, are lavished upon the 
child who shows a disposition to please others. Cuffs, 
and frowns, and hard words, are the portion of a selfish 
and a malevolent child: he begins with loving bcnevo- 
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lence for the advantage it affords him, and ends with 
loving it for itself: he is not boni with love of any 
thing, but merely with the capacity of feeling pleasure ; 
which he first feels for the milk, then for the mother, 
because she gives him the milk, then for her own sake : 
then, as she makes him happy, association gives him the 
idea of making her happy ; and he gains so much by 
benevolence, that he loves it first for the advantages it 
affords, then for itself. Reverse all this, and you will 
have the history and progress of the malevolent pas- 
sions. A young child hates nobody. If you were to 
pineh or scratch him, he would feel pain ; if you did it 
often, he would associate the idea of you with the idea 
of pain, and would hate you, first, on account of the 
ideas you suggested, then hate you plainly and simply 
without any cause. After he had learnt by observation, 
that you were similarly constituted with himself, he 
would be led to associate your painful feelings with his 
own; and thus a foundation of malevolence towards 
you would be laid. Again : a child is deterred from 
doing anything, by threats and by pain ; and he per- 
ceives that other persons are deterred by similar means : 
he therefore associates these ideas with prevention ; 
threatens and beats whoever contradicts him; and che- 
rishes resentment as a means of gratifying his will, and 
effecting whatever object he has in view. It is quite 
impossible that a child can be bom with any feeling of 
resentment. He can never tell that the way to prevent 
another cliild from beating him, is to beat that child 
again ; it would be an enormous thing that he who does 
not yet know black from scarlet, should be acquainted 
with the dominion which pain has over the mind, and 
make use of it to accomplish his purposes ; and yet, such 
is the opinion that they adopt, who consider this passion 
as innate, and coeval with our existence. 

I have said that the child first associates with his 
mother the idea of food, and lovea her in consequence- 
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of this association ; then loves her from disinterested 
motives, without any aasoctation at all : and I have said 
that )ie hates his tormentor, first, from associating pain- 
ful ideas with his appearance ; and then hates him with- 
out any aasociation at all. This leads me to the men- 
tion of a very general, and very important law of asso- 
ciation: and that is this; — the medium idea by which 
two others are associated, is always at length destroyed, 
and the two others coalesce, and make the association : 
for instance, whatever we love for its uses, we love for 
itself. A man begins to love his horse because he car- 
ries him well out hunting: he ends with loving the 
horse without the slightest reference to his utility; and 
keeps him when he is blind and lame, with as much 
attention as in the vigour of his youth. Here, the 
middle term (if I may use the expression), which united 
together the two ideas of horse and aflPection, was 
utility : tliat middle term was effaced ; and the affection 
remains for the horse, when all notion of utility is com- 
pletely at an end. The middle term here is like a 
cramp or a screw put upon two pieces of wood, just 
glued together, — it serves to keep them together at 
first, but can be removed with perfect safety, when the 
cement is solid, and the union complete. 

I remember once seeing an advertisement in the 
papers, with which I was much struck ; and which I will 
take the liberty of reading: — " Lost-, in the Temple 
" Coffee House, and supposed to be taken away by mis- 
" take, an oaken stick, which has supported its master not 
*' only over the greatest part of Europe, but has been his 
" companion in his journeys over the inhospitable deserts 
" of Africa : whoever will restore it to the waiter, will 
" confer a very serious obligation on the advertiser ; or, 
" if that be any object, shall receive a recompense very 
" much above the value of the article restored." Now, 
here is a man, who buys a sixpenny stick, because it is 
useful ; and, totally forgetting the trifling causes which 
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first mnde hia stick of any consequence, speaks of it 
with warmth and affection ; calls it his companion ; and 
would hardly have changed it, perhaps, for the gold 
stick which 13 carried before the king. But the best and 
the strongest example of this, and of the customary 
progress of association, is in the passion of avarice. A 
child only loves a guinea because it shines ; and, as it is 
equally splendid, he loves a gilt button as well. In 
■ after-life, he begins to love wealth, because it affords 
him the comforts of existence ; and then loves it so well, 
that he denies himself the common comforts of life to 
increase it. The uniting idea is so totally forgotten, 
that it is completely sacrificed to the ideas which it 
unites. Two friends unite against the person to whose 
introduction they are indebted for their knowledge of 
each other ; exclude him their society, and ruin him by 
their combination. 

I might, upon the same principle, proceed to explain 
a vast variety of passions and desires, which are all 
commonly spoken of as original principles of our nature. 
For instance : nothing appears to me more decided and 
indisputable, than that men are not born with any love 
of power, any love of society, or any love of esteem ; 
all these feelings, — which we all experience so strongly, 
— have all sprung from pleasure, pain, and associ- 
ation ; and are entirely explicable upon that system. 
But, if I were to go through with them, I should merely 
be treading over the same ground I have past already : 
the principle once understood, there is no great diffi- 
culty in making the application to particular cases. 

I beg leave again to observe, — and I request the 
particular attention of my hearers to it, — that the only 
difference between the friends of this doctrine of asso- 
ciation, and their antagonists, is, respecting the origin 
of all these feelings and passions. Respecting their ex- 
istence, there is none. Every one agrees that there is a 
love of parents, a love of country, a desire of esteem, 
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and a desire of knowledge : the only question is, respect- 
ing their origin. Are they primitive ? Can no account 
be given of their causes ? or from what are they de- 
rived ? They say, in tracing up the river to its source, 
we find it bursting out from innumerable streams. "We 
say, this is very true ; but you atop short too soon, you 
don't look far enough ; we can show you your numer- 
ous fountains distinctly terminating in one, — the plain, 
ancient, and undoubted source of the stream. The 
admirable simplicity of this doctrine ought certainly to 
recommend it to universal attention ; as, independent of 
other considerations, it wears the face of that simplicity 
in causes, and variety in effects, which we discover in 
every other part of nature, 

" Id buman works, though kbour'd on -witli pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain: 
In God's, one single can it»cnd produce; 
Yet serves to Second, too, some other oie." 

Nor let any man imagine that the power and good- 
ness of Providence is diminished in the estimation of 
man, by that philosophy which teaches that we come 
into the world void of all passions, and acquire them by 
these simple means. Is it wiser and greater to move 
every planet by a fresh power, or to guide them all in 
their spheres by the simple principle of gravity ? Did 
Newton degrade our notions of Providence when he dis- 
covered one great law presiding over heaven and earth ? 
Did Locke diminish our admiration of the human mind, 
and of Him who made it, when he showed us how all its 
infinite variety of ideas grow out of mere sensation and 
reflection ? To show us that a variety of movements in 
a machine all proceed from one and the same original 
power, is to show us that that machine has been con- 
ceived clearly and grandly ; for imbecility, and want of 
resources, are shown by calling in a vast variety of 
powers to produce one plain effect. But opulence of 
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thought, and immenBity of mind, are shown by producing 
an infinite variety of effects, from one simple cause. 
Providence did not originally implant in men a love of 
esteem, or a love of knowledge ; but Providence im- 
planted that capacity of feeling pleasure and pain, and 
that/aci7i/y of association, which as infallibly produce 
the love of esteem and knowledge, aa if they had been 
original feelings of the mind. 

But what says Dr. Reid and his school ? — That 
Providence, which moves all the heavenly bodies by one 
simple cause ; — that Providence, which darts the blood 
of man through a million vessels by the contraction of 
one single organ ; — that Providence, always so simple 
and BO grand, is in the fabrication of the mind, alone 
complicated and confused, arranging without order, 
and planning without art. What was the first com- 
mand ? Not " let there be colours ; " not " let the herb be 
green, and the heavens be blue ; " but, " let there be 
light I " and forthwith there was every variety of colour I 
So with us ; the first mandate was not, " let man be 
affected with anger and gratitude," but " let man feel ; " 
and then, matter let loose upon him, with all its malig- 
nities, and all its pleasures, roused up in him his good 
and his bad passions, and made him as he is, ' — the best 
and the worst of created beings. 

I have heard it said, as an objection against this 
theory, that there is a neatness in it, an arrondissement, 
which ^ves it a great appearance of quackery and im- 
posture. This is very likely ; but I am not contending 
that the theory looks as if it were true, but merely that 
it is true; At the same time, there is a great deal of 
merit in the observation ; for discoveries in general, 
especially upon such very intricate subjects, are more 
ragged, uneven, and incomplete ; there is here a little 
light, and there a great deal of darkness ; in one place 
you make a great inroad, and then you are stopt by im- 
penetrable barriers : but here is one master-key which 
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Opens every bolt and barrier; a philosopby which ex- 
plains every thing, and leaves the whole subject at rest 
for ever. All these are certainly presumptive evidences 
against the theory ; but if it perform all that it promise, 
those presumptive evidences are, of course, honourably 
repelled. 

I beg leave, however, before I conclude this Lecture, 
to repeat again and again, that I by no means under- 
tafee to burthen myself with the whole of Dr. Hartley's 
theory. The vibrations, every one laughs at. The doc- 
trines of necessity, which he has chosen to add- on to it, 
I have nothing to do with : the subject is improper for 
this place ; and the whole question, rightly considered, 
more a question of words, than of anything else. 

The great principle of Hartley, which I am exclu- 
sively endeavouring to maintain, is this, — that all the 
passions are derived from pleasure and pain, guided by 
association. For that opinion I am responsible, and for 
no other. I now take leave of it with saying, that, in 
my very confined and inconsiderable attention to these 
sort of subjects, I have felt a security and a satisfaction 
in this system, which I never did in any other : every 
day convinces me more and more, that it is a discovery 
of vast importance ; fresh facts arrange themselves under 
it ; it solves new difficulties ; and as it remains longer 
in the mind, it increases in durability and improves 
in strength. 

" Lore, Hope, uid Jo j, — fuir Flenaare'B miiUiig train ; 
Htte, Fear, aod Grief, — tlie funii j of Fain : 
Theae, mixt irith art, and to due bounds cooGn'd, 
Make and maintain the pleasnrea of the mind; 
The lighta and shades, whose well-acoorded strife 
Gives all its itiength and colour to our life." 
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LECTURE 551. 

OH THE EVIL AFFECTIONS. 

or THB HAI.BTOUiIIT AMD UHPIiBABAIlT PASSIONS : TBCT ABB AIX DSUVKD 



Theke have been almost as many different arrange- 
ments of the passions, as there have been writers who 
have treated on the subject. Some writers have placed 
them in contrast to each other, as Hope and Fear, Joy 
and Sorrow. Some have considered itiem as they are 
personal, relative, or social; some according to their 
influence at different periods of life ; others, as they re- 
late to past, present, or future time. The academicians 
advanced, that the principal passions were Fear, Hope, 
Joy, and Grief. They included Aversion and Despair 
under the passion of Grief; Hope, Fortitude, and Anger 
under Desire. Dr. Hartley has arranged the passions 
under five grateful and five ungrateful ones : the grate- 
ful ones are, Love, Desire, Hope, Joy, and Pleasing 
Kecollection ; the ungrateful ones, Hatred, Aversion, 
Fear, Grief, and Displeasing Kecollection. Dr. Watts 
and Mr. Grove have both followed different arrange- 
ments, which I will not detain you by stating : whoever 
is desirous of seeing them at length, may consult Dr. 
Cogan's book on the Passions, who has also proposed 
and followed an arrangement of liis own. 
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Conceiving that we are bom merely with a capacity 
of feeling pleasure and pain, and that from this capacity, 
directed by association, aJl the affections of our nature 
spring, it appears to me that the plainest and most 
natural arrangement will be, to divide the affections 
according to their origin, as they are derived from the 
one or the other of these great principles of our nature, 
and as they belong to the family of pleasure or of ptun. 

I shall begin with those affections of the mind which 
are formed by painful associations ; premising, that I by 
no means intend to pursue this subject as far as it would 
lead me, or to enter into very minute and accurate dis- 
tinctions, because such an analysis would be excessively 
tedious, and would better become a professed treatise 
on the passions, than a course of Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy. 

All ungrateful passions are the sensation of evil : but 
it may be evil long past (for the remembrance of which 
we have no name) ; or it may be present evil, either of 
body or mind, and from different causes, as pain, grief, 
and fear; or it may be the apprehension of evil to 
come, which is fear. From the sensation of evil, comes 
the desire of inflicting it, or malevolence. Hence anger, 
jealousy, malice, envy, and all the train of bad passions, 
which are all compounded of the same principles, — dis- 
pleasure, and a desire of displeasing ; or, in more com- 
mon words, hatred and revenge. So that all the vices 
of our nature come from remembering evil, feeling it, 
anticipating it, and inflicting it (the consequence of 
these three preceding states). 

The difference between grief and pain is, that we 
apply the expression grief to those uneasy sensations 
which have not the body for their immediate cause ; 
pain, to those which have. The loss of reputation 
occasions grief; the loss of a limb, pain. 

Grief is that uneasy state of mind which proceeds 
from the loss of some good, or the presence of some evil. 

X 3 
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A singular circumstance respecting grief, is, that there 
is not always, in the suffering person, a very ready dis- 
position to get rid of his aorrow: he clings to the re- 
membrance of it ; gathers round about him everything 
which can recall the idea of what he Itas lost ; and 
appears to derive his principal consolation from those 
trains of ideas which an indifferent person would con- 
sider as b^t calculated to exasperate his affliction. The 
reason of this, I take to be, that it is pleasant to be 
pitied, pleasant even to think how we shovid be pitied 
if the world were well acquainted with all the minute 
circumstances of our loss, — with all the fine ties and 
endearments which bound us to the object of our affec- 
tions. We are fond of representing ourselves to our 
own fancies as objects of the most profound and uni- 
versal sympathy. Death never took away such a father, 
such a husband, or such a son ; we dwell upon our mis- 
fortunes, and magnify them, till we derive a sort of con- 
solation from reflecting on that exquisite pity to which 
we are entitled, and which we should receive if the 
whole extent of our calamity were as well known to 
others as to ourselves. We dwell upon our affliction, 
however, not merely from the sympathy to which it 
appears to entitie us, but because in that train of ideas 
there are many that give an immediate relief of pleasure, 
which, though purchased dearly by the subsequent pain 
to which they expose us, are still resorted to for that 
immediate pleasure. For instance, a man reduced to 
sudden poverty, may take some pleasure in thinking a 
moment on the luxuries which he has been accustomed 
to enjoy : he pays dearly enough for such reflections, 
when he ia forced to perceive what his present state is; 
but still the train of thought baa been pleasant for the 
moment, — it has given him some immediate relief, and 
therefore he has indulged it. "Grief," says Con- 
stance, — 
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" Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up tad down with me; 
Puts on his prettj looks, repeats bia words, 
Remembers tne of all his gruious puts, 
Stufiii out his vacant garments with bis fonn." 

These two causes appear to me to explain the singular 
phenomenon, that sorrow should ever be pleasant, and 
justify the usual poetical expression of the luxury of 
grief. 

Grief^ it should be observed, seems to be a general 
term for all sensation of evil, when that sensation has 
not a specific name. 

That sensation of evil which proceeds from the loss of 
esteem, has a specific name ; it is called shame. Most of 
the other sensations of evil, — as that which proceeds 
from the loss of friends, or the loss of fortune, or from 
frustrated ambition, — pass under the common and in- 
clusive n&me of grief; though there is no reason that I 
know of, why that uneasiness which proceeds from the 
loss of power, should not have a specific name as well 
as that which proceeds from the loss of esteem. 

G-rief produces resentment or not, according as it is 
accompanied with the notion of its being occasioned by 
a voluntary and rational agent. For instance, a young 
boy walks under an old, ruinous building ; a stone falls 
on his head, and he is killed; in this case you feel 
nothing but pure affliction: — but you learn immediately 
after, that some wicked and malicious person has pushed 
down this stone upon the child's head, and killed him : 
here grief is immediately followed by resentment ; and 
you are actuated by the strongest and most irresistible 
motives to do all possible harm to the murderer of your 
son. So that resentment is always preceded by uneasy 
sensations of the body, that we caU pain ; or of the mind, 
which we call grief; though grief and pwn do not always 
produce resentment. It will be curious to investigate 
the ori^ and progress of this difference, and to decide 
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how it is, that precisely the same degree of' grief does 
sometimes produce violent resentment, sometimes not. 

As I stated in the last Lecture, it is quite impossible 
to suppose that a child is born with all those compound 
notions which enter into the word resentment : for, ob- 
serve all the knowledge which this implies ; — first, you 
suppose the child of a month old, or a day old, to know 
that my hand guided the pin with which I pricked him ; 
next, that I can guide my hand where I please ; next, 
that I feel pain as he does, and that he has a right to 
inflict the same pain as I have inflicted upon him. 
There is not the slightest evidence that the child has 
any one of all these ideas ; and I would just as soon 
believe that a child just born could say the three first 
books of Ariosto by heart, as that he is born with any 
such wisdom. He learns by experience, that other 
human creatures feel pleasure and pain as well as him- 
self; that they are allured by pleasure to do him good, 
and by pain intimidated from doing him harm. Hence 
the origin of his benevolence and his resentment ; of 
his desire to do harm, or to do good, to his fellow- 
creatures. ■ A young child of seven or eight months 
old, if you take him away from any object that attracts 
his attention, will cry, express great grief, and all that 
agitation of body, and impatience of mind, which is 
frequently occasioned by grief; but there is not the 
slightest appearance of resentment. It never appears 
to occur to a child of that age, that you are the cause 
of his privation ; that you can feel pain, and that there- 
fore he will inflict it. It is long after this period, that 
he acquires this very compound idea ; and he acquires 
it, as he acquires the power of knowing black from 
white, and tall from short, — by observation. 

It may appear very extraordinary that there should 
be such a prodigious tendency in after-life to connect 
grief with resentment, when they were not originally 
connected together by nature. But I think the doctrine 
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of acquired perceptions, must convince any man how 
much the work of association is like an original impres- 
sion of nature; and how impossible it is to distinguish the 
■ laminte put together by association, from those which were 
originally solid and continuous. Besides, too, all simUar 
passions naturally generate each other, aa we shall see 
hereafter ; and there is a very strong resemblance in the 
effects of grief, pain, and resentment ; and, having once 
been joined together, the one has the strongest possible 
disposition to produce the other. I am not speaking of 
the highest-refined London grief, — the grief of civilisa- 
tion and softness ; but the grief of a savage and a child. 
The grief of nature in its first stage is a violent, im- 
patient, irritating passion, very much resembling anger. 
The natural effect of grief and pain is, to cry out as loud 
as possible, and to kick and sprawl in all possible direc- 
tions ; and I believe, if people would do so much more 
than they do, they would be all the better for it. The 
sitting.on monuments smiling, and the green and yellow 
melancholy, is quite a subsequent business,' entirely the 
result of education. 

Having acquired the feeling of resentment, the child 
is, of course, very unlearned at first in the application 
of it ; he has not yet leamt what objects have life and 
feeling, what not ; and at the age of two years, when 
thrown into a violent rage, it is not impossible but that 
he will beat the chair upon which he has knocked his 
head, or the table that has thrown him down, as vehe- 
menUy as if they were capable of suffering from his 
malevolence. In a very little time he learns the folly of 
this ; distinguishes between objects that feel, and objects 
that do not ; and is more learned and skilful in directing 
the effusions of his wrath. After he has leamt to direct 
his resentment only against objects that have life and 
feeling, education limits the confines of his resentment 
still more, by infusing in his mind the idea of justice; 
by instructing him that he must not resent unless the 
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injury has been done intentionally, — unless he who has 
been guilty of it, has done it without any fair and law- 
ful pretext; and that after all, where it cannot be 
forgiven with propriety, it must be punished with 
moderation. So that education teaches us at last to 
support a large class of griefs without gratiiying the 
propensity to resentment ; and confines the gratification 
of that passion to where the injury has been inflicted by 
a rational being, intentionally and unjustly. There still 
exists, however, through life, the strongest disposition 
to connect together grief, pain, and resentment ; and it 
requires the strongest and steadiest appeal to the prin* 
ciplcs of justice to keep it down. We often kick a stock 
or a stone, over which we have stumbled, from the mere 
habit we have acquired of associating resentment with 
pain. We feel a sort of resentment agtunat the peraon 
who brings U8 bad news. Zinzis Khan cut off the head 
of one of his favourites for venturing to inform him of a 
partial defeat his troops had sustained. The raising up 
of the passion of resentment, causes an immediate diver- 
sion of the passion of grief; and therefore the feeling of 
resentment, in cases of grief, seems to be sought after, in 
some badly constituted minds, as a sort of relief. Sup- 
pose any person were to purchase a piece of painted 
glass for three or four hundred pounds; it is discovered 
to have fdlen down, and is broken to pieces; — the dis- 
position of resentment to follow displeasure is so great, 
that I axa afraid it would be some relief to find that this 
had been knocked down by a careless servant ; and 
that the master would not be very well pleased with his 
servant, who could give him such an account of the 
business as precluded the master from all possibility of 
scolding. A child is rarely deformed, or rarely dies, by 
the hand of nature ; but, according to the parent, the 
nurse has mismanaged it, or the physician destroyed it 
by his ignorance. Men in violent pain are excessively 
irascible, very strongly disposed to quarrel and find 
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&ult. A gamester, who has lost a thousand pounds, 
comes home, and relieves his uneasiness by quarrelling 
with his wife and children, and abusing his servants. 
AU these are instances of the strong disposition of man- 
kind to associate together grief and resentment ; in these 
instances, the disposition is so strongly evinced that it 
entirely overpowers all sense of justice. 

Contempt is that piunful emotion which a human 
being excites in you, by his d^rading qualities or con- 
duct. Contempt only diminishes resentment, in those 
injuries which depend upon the character of the person 
who inflicts them. A libel may be written by a man bo 
in&mous, that all the severe things he has said are 
rendered harmless by the name which is subscribed to 
them } here my resentment is less, because the grief I 
feel, is so much less, from having been traduced by such 
a man : but if the same man were to set my house on 
fire, or assault me with a large stick, the general con- 
temptibility of his character would certainly have very 
little effect in diminishing my resentment. Contempt 
diminishes resentment by diminishing danger — the 
cause of resentment. 

Peevishness is resentment, excited by trifles. Envy 
is resentment, excited by superiority, — not by all su- 
periority, but by that to which you think you are fwrly 
entitled : for a ploughman docs not envy a king ; but 
he envies another ploughman who has a shilling a week 
more than he has. Malice is pure malevolence ; a desire 
to inflict injury without a cause ; an abstract love of 
doing mischief; — at least, so it is commonly said to be : 
but there can hardly be any such passion ; it must be a 
desire of doing mischief for some very slight and foolish 
cause. I don't like the cut of a man's coat, or the make 
of his face ; or, he talks too quick, or too slow, or some 
other such absurd and childish reason, — which makes 
me his enemy, and inclines me to do him harm. 

Sulkiness, is anger half subdued by fear. Jealousy, is 
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another modificatioD of anger ; — the causes of which, I 
believe, there is no occasion I shofild explain. Cruelty, 
is rather a habit than a passion : it will easily appear, 
however, that it is the genuine and necessary offspring 
of anger, often indulged and gratified. It is most apt 
to arise in proud, selfish, and timorous persons, who 
conceive highly of their own merits, and of the conse- 
quent injustice of all offences committed against them; 
and who have an exquisite feeling and apprehenuon in 
respect of private gratification and uneasiness. Mon- 
tesquieu has made this remark : he says, that all persona 
accustomed to the implicit gratification of the will, are 
very apt to be cruel- 
Fear is the apprehension of future evil. Habit dimi- 
nishes fear, when it nuses up contrary associations ; and 
increases it, when it confirms the first associations. A 
soldier, who has often escaped, begins to disunite the 
two ideas of djdng and fighting ; he connects also with 
fighting, a sense of duty, and a love .of glory. Habit, I 
should think, would increase the sensation of fear, in a 
person who had undergone two or three painful Opera- 
tions, and was about to submit to another. A man 
works in a gunpowder-mill every day of his life, with 
the utmost sang froid, which you would not be very 
much pleased to enter for half an hour: you have 
associated with the manufactory nothing but the acci- 
dents you have heard it is exposed to ; he has associated 
with it the numberless days he has post there in perfect 
security. For the same reason, a sailor-boy stands un- 
concerned upon the mast ; a mason upon a ladder ; and 
a miner descends by his single rope. Their associations 
are altered by experience ; therefore, in estimating the 
degree in which human creatures are under the influ- 
ence of this passion, we must always remember their 
previous habits. A woman conceives, early in life, such 
dreadful notions of war, and all the instruments of war, 
that no degree of maternal tenderness, probably, would 
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induce her to take a sword and pistol, and go and fight ; 
but in the time of a public plague, she would despise 
her own life, nurse her sick husband, or her children, 
and expose herself to death, as boldly as any grenadier. 
In the late attack upon Egypt, our soldiers behaved 
with the most distinguished courage ; but a physician 
did what, I suppose, no soldier in the whole army would 
have dared to have done; — he slept for three nights in 
the sheets of a patient who had died of the plague ! If 
the question had been to encounter noisy, riotous death, 
he probably could not have done it; but where pus 
and miasma were concerned, he appears to have been a 
perfect hero. Fear is the most contagious of all the 
passions ; and the reason is obvious enough why it be- 
comes so : it is much more likely that the cause of your 
fear should concern me, more than the cause of any 
other of your passions. If I see you very angry, it is 
not probable, unless wc happen to be intimately con- 
nected, that the cause of your anger would prove to be 
a cause of mine ; but if I see you dreadfully frightened, 
it immediately occurs to me, that I am implicated in the 
same cause of fear: — you have discovered that the 
play-house in which we are both sitting, is on fire ; you 
hav^ seen an enraged bull, running in the streets: I 
am not easy for an instant, till I have discovered the 
cause of your terror, and satisfied myself, that it does 
not concern us both. 

The pas^on of fear, in its ordinary state, is a vibra- 
tion of the mind, between the expectation of good, and 
the expectation of evil ; in which contest, however, the 
expectation of evil preponderates. The moment all 
hope is banished, and nothing remains but despair, (the 
expectation of certain evil,) the passion assumes a new 
form ; — very often that of the most furious resentment. 
A rat is a very timid animal, mth respect to men ; but 
get a rat into a comer, where all possibility of escape is 
precluded, and a rat will fiy at you like a tiger. The 
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instances are innumerable of the heroic exploits per- 
formed by small bodies of troops, whose fears, despair 
has converted into resentment. In cases where there 
is no room for resentment, — as in shipwreck, — despair 
produces various species of insanity, stupor, and deli- 
rium ; while the sailors are only afraid, that is, while 
there is a mixture of two passions, they work, and do 
all they can for their safety. The moment there is no 
more hope, — so impossible is it for the ordinary mass 
of human bdngs to look steadily at great and cer- 
tain evil, that many jump overboard and drown them- 
selves; some are quite stupified; others completely 
raving mad. 

A great propensity to fear is, I should imagine, capa- 
ble of some degree of cure. The living with brave men, 
would certainly go a great way to diminish this pasnon 
of fear; — as all our qualities of mind, whether good 
or bad, are highly contagious. To put oursdves in 
situations where we must act before many witnesses, 
operates as a check upon fear, by raising up contrary 
passions, of the dread of shame. It very often happens, 
in cases of danger, that some one present is more un- 
der the influence of this passion than ourselves, and that 
this example, instead of increasing our fear, produces 
the contrary effect, — of diminishing it : we become 
ashamed of our companion's weakness ; then of our own. 
Vanity induces us, also, to make a display of our supe- 
riority ; and, by this efibrt, the fear is diminished. Fear 
is repeatedly overcome by affection and compassion. A 
raothej' would run away from a dog, if her child was 
not with her ; but she faces him very boldly when her 
fears are excited for another. A sudden cry of distress 
will induce a man, very often, to do what no regard for 
his own safety could possibly impel him to perform. 

Suspicion clearly belongs to the family of fear : it is 
that passion applied to the motives and intentions of 
human creatures. For instance, we should not call a 
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man suspicious who was extremely careful of his health ; 
and who was always believing, when lie walked out, that 
it was going to thunder or rain : but we should call 
that person suspicious, who believed that every person 
with whom he lived, was laying plots to defraud and 
deceive him. Fear is certainly a strong predisposing 
cause to suspicion. It is highly probable that a sus- 
picious man is natm^y a timid man ; though the con- 
verse is not equally probable, — that a timid person 
should be suspidous. Women are timid, but not sus- 
picious; — much the contrary. 

The particular kind of grief wc feel for the loss of 
reputation, is called shame; the averaon occasioned 
by which feeling, — the desire to escape it, — is per- 
haps the most powerful of all the passions. The most 
curious offspring of shame, is shyness; — a word always 
used, I fancy, in a bad sense, to signify misplaced 
shame ; for a person who felt only diffident, exactly in 
proportion as he ought, would never be called shy. But 
a shy person feels more shame, than it is graceful, or 
proper, he should feel ; generally, wther from ignorance 
or pride. A young man. In making his first entrance 
into society, is so ignorant aa to imagine he is the object 
of universal attention ; and that every thing he does is 
subject to the most ri^d criticism. Of course, under 
such a supposition, he is shy and embarrassed : he re- 
gains his ease, as he becomes aware of his insignificance. 
An excessive jealousy of reputation, is the very frequent 
parent of shyness, and makes us all afraid of saying and 
doing, what we might say and do, with the utmost pro- 
priety and grace. We are afmd of hazarding anything; 
and the game stands still, because no man will venture 
any stake : whereas, the object of living together, is not 
security only, but enjoyment. Both objecta are pro- 
moted by a moderate dread of shame ; both destroyed 
by that passion, when it amounts to shyness ; — for a 
shy person not only feels pain, and ffivee pun ; but, what 
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is worst, he incurs blame, for a want of that rational 
and manly confidence, which is so useful to those who 
possess it, and so pleasant to those who witness it. I 
am severe against shyness, because it looks like a virtue 
without being a virtue ; and because it gives us false 
notions of what the real virtue is. I admit that it is 
sometimes an affair of body, rather than of mind ; that 
where a person wishes to say what he knows wUl be 
received with favour, he cannot command himself 
enough to do it. But this is merely the effect of habit, 
where the cause that created the habit has for a moment 
ceased. When the feelings respecting shame, are dis- 
ciplined by good sense, and commerce with the world, 
to a fair medium, the body will soon learn to obey the 
decisions of the understanding. 

Nor let any young man imagine, (however it may 
flatter the vanity of those who perceive it,) that there 
can be anything worthy of a man, in faltering, and 
tripping, and stammering, and looking like a fool, and 
acting like a clown. A silly college pedant believes 
that this highest of all the virtues, consists in the shame 
of the body ; in losing the ease and possession of a 
gentleman ; in turning red ; and tumbling down ; in 
saying this thing, when you mean that ; in overturning 
every body within your reach, out of pure bashfulness j 
and in a general stupidity and ungajnliness, and con- 
fusion of limb, and thought, and motion. But that 
dread of shame, which virtue and wisdom teach, is, to 
act so, from the cradle to the tomb, that no man can 
cast upon you the shadow of reproach ; not to swerve 
on this side for wealth, or on that side for favour j but 
to go on speaking truly, and acting justly: no man's 
oppressor, and no man's sycophant and slave. This is 
the shame of the soul ; and these are the blushes of the 
inward man ; which arc worth all the distortions of the 
body, and aE the crimson of the face. 

I come now to the pain of inactivity, or ennui. All 
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young animals have a great pleasure in motioii ; and 
when they have moved for a long time, they have a great 
pleasure in remaining at rest. In the one feeling, 
nature secures the activity of animals, and distinguishes 
them from the vegetable and the mineral kingdom ; by 
the other, prevents that activity from destroying them. 
When the mind entertains no desire nor aversion strong 
enough to induce us to act, either with the body, or by 
thinHng, we are ennuied, and in a state bordering upon 
the greatest misery. The solitary imprisonment recom- 
mended by Howard, has, I fancy, been given up, from 
its having driven several persons to insanity. The ab- 
sence of desire and aversion, or, which includes them 
both, motive, destroyed their reason. A man much 
given to speculation might have supported himself, per- 
haps, in such a situation ; or a mind fertile in inventing 
occupations ; but it is such a strain upon human nature, 
that none but its choicest and strongest materials can 
support it. Barcm Trenck, in his dreadful imprison- 
ment, took to engraving pewter pots, which, I believe, 
was his sole occupation before he began to contrive his 
escape. Count Saxe, in his solitary cell, formed a strict 
friendship with a large spider, provided it with flies and 
gnats, and every dainty that was on the wing ; and had 
so far familiarised the creature to him, that it would 
crawl upon his hand with the moat perfect security, and 
come out of its hiding-place upon a noise which the 
count was accustomed to make. It is added, that the 
jailer, when he perceived the amusement which the 
count derived from the spider, kiUed it f 

Count Rumford availed himself, in a very ingenious 
manner, of the pain of ennui. He compelled all the 
new-comers in his school to sit quite idle, and do 
nothing. The misery-they felt firom remaining entirely 
without occupation, operated as the strongest stimu- 
lus in them, to desire work ; and they received his 
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permission to labour in the manufactoiy, as a liberation 
from the most painful feelings they had ever experienced. 
" I have already mentioned," says the Count, " that 
" those children who were too young to work, were 
" placed upon seats, built round the hall, where other 
" children yrorked. This was done in order to inspire 
*' them with a desire to do that, which other children, 
" apparently more favoured, more caressed, and more 
*' praised than themselves, were permitted to do ; and 
'* of which, they were obliged to be idle spectators : and 
" this had the desired effect. As nothing is so tedious 
*' to a child as being obliged to sit still in the same 
" place for a considerable time ; and as the work which 
" the other more favoured children were engaged in was 
" light and easy, and appeared rather amusing than 
" otherwise, (being the spinning of hemp and flax, with 
" small light wheels, turned with the foot,) these chil- 
" dren who were obliged to be spectators of this busy 
" and entertaining scene, became so very uneasy in 
*' their situations, and so jetdous of those who were 
" permitted to be more active, that they frequently 
" solicited, with the greatest importunity, to be al- 
" lowed to work ; and often cried most heartily, if this 
" favour was not instantly granted them. How sweet 
" these tears were to me, can easily be imagined ; 
" and I always found that the joy they showed upon 
" being permitted to descend from their benches, and 
" mix with the working children below, was equal to 
** the solicitude with which they had dem&nded that 
" favour." 

It is remarkable, when the body requires rest, the 
mind is very easily amused : after severe toil in hunt- 
ing, or war, savages will remain whole days in a state of 
inactivity. Anything which occupies the mind agree- 
ably, or disagreeably, is an antidote to ennui: severe 
pain is not compatible with it. There is a story of 
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a very respectable tradesman, who had retired from 
husincas, and who confessed to a friend of his, that the 
happiest month in the year to him, was the month in 
which his fit of the gout came on. He was so totally 
unable to fill up his time, that even the occupation 
afforded by pain, was a relief to him. 

There is no word in our language to signify l^e re- 
membrance of evil that is past, as there- is to signify 
the anticipation of the evil which is to come ; no word 
contrasted to this meaning of fear: probably because 
the recollection of pain, is not very painful, as being 
contrasted with present ease; and because such re- 
collection produces no event-a, and leads to nothing; 
whereas, fear — the anticipation of evil ■ — is a very 
remarkable pasmon, and immediately leads to a state 
of activity. Remorse is not the recollection of any 
past grief, but the sensation of present grief, for past 
faults, now irremediable. 

It appears, then, from this enumeration of the un- 
grateful passions, which lead men to act from feelings 
of aversion, that they are all referable to the memory of 
evil, the actual sensation, the future anticipation of it, 
or the resentment which aay^one of these notions is apt 
to excite. The remembrance of past evils, produces 
melancholy : the sensation of present evils, if they be 
referred to the body, pain ; if to the mind, grief. Envy, 
hatred, and malice, are all modifications of resentment, 
differing in the causes which have excited that resent- 
ment, as well as in the decree in which it is entertfuned. 
Shame is that particular species of grief, which proceeds 
JTom losing the esteem of our fellow-creatures ; fear, 
the anticipation of future evils. This is the catalogue 
of human miseries and pains ; and it is plain why they 
have been added to our nature. By the miseries of the 
body, man is controlled within his proper sphere, and 
learns what manner of life it was int^ded be should 
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lead : fear and suspicion are given to guard hira from 
harm : resentment, to punish those who inflict it ; and 
by punishment, to deter them. By the pidn of in- 
activity, we are driven to exertion ; — by the dread of 
shame, to labour for esteem. But all these pregnant 
and productive feelings, are poured into the heart of 
man, tiot with anything that has the air of human mo- 
deration, — not with a measure that looks like precision 
and adjustment, — but wildly, lavishly, and in excess. 
Providence only impels : it makes us start up from the 
earth, and do something ; but whether that something 
shall be good or evil, is the arduous decision which that 
Providence has left to us. You cannot sit quietly till 
the torch is held up to your cottage, and the dagger to 
your throat : if you could, this scene of things would 
not long be what it now is. The solemn feeling which 
rises up in you at such times, is as much the work of 
Grod, as the splendour of the lightning is His work ; but 
that feeling may degenerate into the fury of a savage, 
or be disciplined into the rational opposition of a wise 
and a good man. You must be affected by the distinc- 
tions of your fellow-creatures, — you cannot help it ; 
but you may envy those distinctions, or you may emu- 
late them. The dread of shame may enervate you for 
every manly exertion, or be the vigilant guaisiian of 
purity and innocence. In a strong mind, fear grows 
up into cautious sagacity ; grief, into amiable tender- 
ness. Without the noble toil of moral education, the 
one is abject cowardice, the other eternal gloom ; there- 
fore, there is the good, and there is the evil ! Every 
man's destiny is in bis own hands. Nature has g^ven 
us those beginnings, which are the elements of the 
foulest vices, and the seeds of every sweet and immortal 
virtue : but though Nature has given you the liberty to 
choose, she has terrified you by her punishments, and 
lured you by her rewards, to choose aright; for she 
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has not only taken care that envy, and cowardice, and 
melancholy, and revenge, shall carry with them their 
own curse, — but she has rewarded emulation, courage, 
patience, cheerfulness, and dignity, with that feeling of 
calm pleasure, which makes it the highest act of human 
wisdom to labour for their attainment. 
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In my last Lecture, I treated on such of the active 
powers as had the evil of others for their object ; or 
were characterised by the pain which they inflicted on 
him, in whose mind they were observed. I come now 
to an opposite set of a^nts, — those which have the 
good of others for their object, or are characterised by 
the pleasure which they impart to that person, in whom 
they are observable. I am aware this division of the 
principles of our nature, which lead us to action, is not 
perfectly accurate; but it is accurate enough for that 
very general view which I propose to take of them, and 
which, I believe, is all that could be tolerated in a 
Lecture of this nature. 

The origin of these benevolent aflfections, I should 
explain exactly after the same laanner as their oppo- 
site, — the malevolent feelings : the one, proceed from 
pain, guided by association ; the other, from pleasure, 
guided by association. To trace them up to this origin, 
would be merely to repeat my last Lecture over again 
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with the alteration of a single word — pleasure for patn; 
and therefore, I shall pass it over, presuming that I 
have sufficiently explained myself on that subject. 

The pleasing and benevolent affections of our nature, 
may be divided into the memory of past good ; the en- 
joyment of present good ; the anticipation of future 
good ; and benevolence, or a desire to do good to others. 
The memory of past good, and the memory of past evil, 
are both without a specific name in our language ; 
though it should seem, that they require one, as much 
as hope or fear, — to which, in point of time, they are 
contrasted. We all know that present happiness is very 
materially affected by happiness in prospect ; but, per- 
haps, it is not enough urged as a motive for bene- 
volence. 

Mankind are always happier for having been happy ; 
so that if you make them happy now, you make them 
happy twenty years hence, by the memory of it. A 
childhood past with a due mixture of rational in- 
dulgence, under fond and wise parents, diffuses over the 
whole of life, a feeling of calm pleasure ; and, in extreme 
old age, is the very last remembrance which time can 
erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, however 
inconsiderable, is confined to the present moment. A 
man is the happier for life, from having made once an 
agreeable tour, or lived for any length of time with 
pleasant people, or enjoyed any considerable interval of 
innocent pleasure: and it is most probably the recollec- 
tion of their past pleasures, which contributes to render 
old men so inattentive to the scenes before them ; and 
carries them back to a world that is past, and to scenes 
never to be renewed again. 

The recollection of pleasures that are past, is tinged 
with a certain degree of melancholy, — as every survey 
we take of distant periods of time always is. This 
gives it its peculiar characteristic, and distinguishes it 
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from the animated sensations of present enjoyment : but 
still, such recollection is always one of the favourite 
occupations of the human mind ; and, to many dispo- 
sitions, the moat fruitful source of happiness. 

In the passion of fear there is always a mixed ex- 
pectation of good and evil ; but the evil preponderates. 
When all expectation of good ceases, the feeling which 
takes place, is that of despair. In hope, the expectation 
of good preponderatea. But there is no name for that 
feeling, when all expectation of evil ceases, and the good 
appears certain ; — this is the opposite of despair. Upon 
this tendency to look forward to future happiness, or 
back upon happiness past, is founded a very obvious 
distinction in human character : — contemplative men, of 
a poetical cast, who are always looking with a kind of 
fond enthusiasm upon the past, and contrasting it with 
the prospect which lies open before them ; and bustling 
active men of the world, whose face is always turned 
the way th^ are going, — in whose mind the memory 
of the past has very little share, but who look keenly 
forward in the game of life, with all the eagerness of the 
most sanguine hope, For my part, I must confess my- 
self rather an admirer of the active school, and no great 
friend to that pleasant but disqualifying melancholy, 
which makes a man believe he has extracted all the 
pleasure and enjoyment from human life, before he has 
past half through it, — that no grass is green, except 
the grass where he played when he was a boy, — and 
that all the pleasures of which a man of genuine feel- 
ing and taste partakes, ought, like the wine he drinks, 
to be fifteen or twenty years old. So far as the con- 
templation of the past does not go to put us out of 
conceit with the future, it is wise : when it does, it is 
the idleness of genius and feeling ; but it is idleness, 
and is a corruption which comes from those imperfect 
moralists, the poets, who are ever disposed to chaunt 
manldnd out of the vigorous cheerfulness of hope, and 
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to infuse, in its stead, a feeling of paat happineM; which, 
however calm and beautifiil it may appear, is injurious 
when it softens and unstrings the mind, and renders it 
useless for the struggles of life. 

The different degrees of present enjoyment are signi- 
fied by a vast variety of expressions ; from complacency 
and satisfaction, to the most exalted rapture. The 
general term for the desire to do good to others, is — 
benevolence. The most common causes of benevolence 
are love, gratitude, and compassion : these are very 
ancient subjects, and it is not very easy to say any- 
thing new upon them ; but there is another source 
of benevolence, which is not so commonly adverted 
to, nor 80 frequently discussed, — I mean the benevo- 
lence excited by power, and by wealth ; not proceeding 
from any idea of profiting by the power or wealth of 
others, but a disinterested, impartial admiration of 
power and wealth, and a high degree of benevolence 
excited towards the rich, the great, and the fortunate. 
The operations of envy are very limited ; we merely 
envy those immediately above us, — whose advantages 
might possibly have been ours : but the splendour placed 
entirely out of our reach, we admire with the fondest 
enthusiasm. 

'* When," says Adam Smith, " we consider the con- 
'• dition of the great, in those delusive colours in 
" which the imagination is apt to paint it, it seems 
" to be almost the abstract idea of a perfect and happy 
" state. It is the very state which, in all our waMng 
" dreams, and idle reveries, we had sketched out 
" to ourselves, as the final object of ^I our desires. 
'* We feel, therefore, a peculiar sympathy with the satis- 
" faction of those that are in it : we fiivour all their 
'* inclinations, and forward all their wishes. What 
'* pity, we think, that anything should spoil and cor- 
" rupt so agreeable a situation I We could even wish 
" them immortal : and it seems hard to us, that death 
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*' should, at last, put an end to such perfect enjoyment. 
" It is cruel, we thint, in Nature to compel them, from 
*' their exalted station, to that humble, but hospitable 
" home which she has provided for all her children. 
" Gireat King, live for ever I is the compliment, which, 
*' after the manner of Eastern adulation, we should 
" readily make them, if experience did not teach us its 
" absurdity. Every calamity that befalls them, every 
" injury that is done them, excites in the breast of 
" the spectator, ten times more compassion and resent- 
" ment than he would have felt, had the same things 
" happened to other men. It is the misfortunes of 
" kings only, which afford the proper subject for tra- 
" gedy. They resemble, in this respect, the misfortunes 
" of lovers. Those two situations are the chief that 
" interest us upon the theatre ; because, in spite of all 
" that reason and experience can tell us to the contrary, 
" the prejudices of the imagination attach to these two 
" states, a happiness superior to any other. To disturb, 
" or put an end to, such perfect enjoyment, seems to be 
" the most atrocious of all injuries." 

Every man's experience, I should think, must have 
furnished him with sufficient examples of this kind of 
feeling ; — of the examples of men who have nothing to 
wish, or to want ; who are utterly incapable of forming 
a base or ungenerous sentiment; but who, with the 
most honest and disinterested views, are quite enslaved 
by the admiration of greatness. Their benefits can ex- 
tend to a few ; but their fortunes interest almost every 
body. We are eager to assist them in completing a 
system of happiness, that approaches so near to per- 
fection ; and we desire to serve them, for their own sake, 
without any recompence, but the honour or the vanity 
of obhging them. 

Upon this disposition, however, to go along with the 
passions of the rich and powerful, is founded the dis- 
tinction of ranks, and the order of society. Watched 
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over, and kept within due bounds, it is a sentiment 
which leads to the most valuable and important con- 
sequences. But I hope I shall be pardoned for observ- 
ing, it is a terrible corrupter of moral sentiments, when 
it destroys that feeling of modest independence, which 
is quite as necessary to the real welfare of society, as a 
wise subordination, and difference of rank. 

As everything which excites pain, is apt to excite 
resentment, so, everything which excites pleasure, is apt 
to excite benevolence. A good countenance, or a good 
figure, always conciliates a considerable degree of 
favour ; — certainly, very unjustly ; because, no man 
makes his own figure, or his own face; and the dis- 
tresses of others, or their merits, are the only legitimate 
objects of benevolence. The messenger of good news, 
is always an object of benevolence. Every one knows, 
that an officer who brings home the news of a victory, 
receives a donation in money, and is commonly knighted, 
or promoted. Strictly speaking, it would be just as 
equitable to mulct him of half a year's pay, for bringing 
home the news of a defeat, as it would be to present him 
with 500/. for bringing home the news of a victory : but, 
if they be not too great, all men sympathise with'the ex- 
cesses of the generous and benevolent passions ; while 
they restrain the malevolent principles within the most 
rigid bounds of justice. That the messenger of dis- 
astrous news should be punished, would appear to the 
imparirial spectator, the most horrible injustice; but no 
one envies his reward to him who brings good intel- 
ligence, though no one pretends to say that he has 
deserved it. A thousand instances may be observed, 
where the tendency of pleasure to excite benevolence, 
gets the better of justice ; but, because it is an excess of 
the right side, it is less noticed, and less blamed. A 
witty, agreeable man, with a good address, may be 
guilty, I am afraid, of innumerable faults, which a dull 
and awkward offender would never be able to get over. 
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The question always ia, " what he is to us ; " not, what 
he IS, in his general relations to society. If he succeed 
in giving pleasure, he is almost certain of exciting be> 
nevolence. For this reason it is, that the little excel- 
lences so very often beat the great ; and that a person 
who has the dining and supping virtues, so often plays 
a more conspicuous part in society, than the greatest 
and most august of human beings. " Those amiable 
" passions," says Adam Smith, " even when they are 
" acknowledged to be excessive, are never regarded with 
*' aversion. There is something agreeable, even in the 
" weakness of friendship and humanity. The too tender 
'• mother and the too indulgent father, the too gener- 
" ous and aflfectionate friend, may sometimes, perhaps, 
" on account of the softness of their natures, be looked 
" upon with a species of pity, in which, however, there 
" is a mixture of love ; but can never be regarded with 
" hatred and aversion, nor even with contempt, unless 
" by the most brutal and worthless of mankind. It is 
" always with concern, with sympathy, and kindness, 
" that we blame them for the extravagance of their 
" attachment. There is a helplessness in the character 
" of extreme humanity, which more than anything in- 
" terests our pity. There is nothing in itself, which 
" renders it either ungracefiil or disagreeable : we only 
" regret that it is unfit for the world, because the world 
" is unworthy of it ; and because it must expose the 
" person who is endowed with it, as a prey to the per- 
" fidy and ingratitude of insinuating falsehood, and to a 
" thousand pains and uneasinesses which, of all men, he 
*' the least deserves to feel ; and which generally, too, he 
" is, of all men, the least capable of supporting. It is 
" quite otherwise with hatred and resentment. Too 
" violent a propensity to these detestable passions, ren- 
" ders a person the object of universal dread and abhor- 
" rence, who, like a wild beast, ought, we think, to be 
" hunted out of all civil society." 
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There is a species of benevolence, which ought to 
have an appropriate name ; because names are of im- 
mense importance in teaching virtue, and in securing it: 
A love of excellence, — a benevolence excited by all 
superiority in good, as envy is the hatred excited by 
that superiority ; — an honest and zealous admiration of 
talent, and of virtue, in whatever comer and nook of 
the world they are to be found, — an admiration which 
no disparity of situation, no spirit of party, none of the 
hateful and disuniting feelings can extinguish. In all 
ages of the world, the ablest men have been the first to 
express their admiration of excellence ; and, while they 
themselves were e:stending the triumphs of the human 
understanding, they have worshipped its powers in other 
minds, with veneration bordering upon idolatry. The 
best cure for envy, is, to inspire the Young, at a very 
early period of their lives, with the deepest respect for 
virtue and talent;- to kindle this feehng up into a 
passion; to make their acknowledgment of merit a 
gratification of pride ; the homage they pay to it, an 
irresistible impulse, — like that which is felt at the 
image of sublime beauty, or the spectacle of matchless 
strength. 

Respect and esteem are low degrees of benevolence, 
excited by the severer part of the social virtues; — :as, 
justice and integrity ; or, by the prudent virtues ; — as, 
temperance and caution. Affection is always more per- 
manent when it happens to be mingled with respect 
and esteem ; because the absence of respect and esteem 
implies disapprobation, which in time might destroy 
benevolence. A certain mixture of fear, is not un- 
favourable to affection ; it must be very small ; but, 
whether it be that we get tired with one attitude, and 
like to be affected in a different manner, a sprinkling of 
fear or resentment, upon the sweeter passions, seems to be 
very well relished, and perhaps serves to keep them from 
corrupting so soon as they otherwise would do. These 
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are the principal observations which I have to offer on 
the benevolent affections, in particular. We see by 
them, and by what I have said on the malevolent pas- 
sions, that Nature allures us to a particular system of 
actions, by the pleasure she has annexed to them ; and 
deters us from the opposite system, by the puns of 
which it is productive. She might have punished alone ; 
but she punishes and rewards aho. As it is true that 
there is a grateful flavour in ripe fruit, and an enticing 
smell to draw us towards it, it is as true, and as notori- 
ous, that there is a real pleasure in benevolence, a charm 
in compassion, in candour, and in every species of 
goodness. 

We are guided in our physical aversion by nauseous 
and irritating tastes ; and are taught as plainly to love, 
and to forgive, by those bitter pangs which hatred and 
resentment never fail to leave behind them, when they 
are indulged without the restraints of justice. Nothing 
which it ia important we should do, or should avoid, is 
left to the determination of reason cdone, but the object 
is always secured by aversion, or by desire. We do not 
eat or drink when reason points out to ua to do so, but 
when the feelings of nature admonish us : we are urged 
by an impetuous feeling to be compassionate, to resist 
atrocious injustice, and to do everything which it ia 
necessary for the well-being of socie^ that we should do. 

I shaU now proceed to make some general observa- 
tions on the passions and affections, whether benevolent 
or malevolent. 

■ It has been supposed by some vrriters, that nature 
has appropriated some particular signs of the coun- 
tenance, or gesticulations of the body, to denote some 
passions, and other signs for other passions : and that 
we are bom with a knowledge of these signs ; that is, 
that, previous to all experience, the child knows the first 
smile to be the sign of pleasure ; and the first firown the 
sign of pain. This appears to me to be quite a pre- 
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posterous notion. Where the acquisition of any know- 
ledge can be explained by the usual method of experi- 
ence, it is very useless, as well as pernicious, to invent 
new first principles to account for it. The child sees 
the nurse smile when she is good-humoured, and there- 
fore connects together the ideas of smiling and kind- 
ness ; previous to that, there is no evidence that the 
child connects any idea with any particular change of the 
countenance. And if we can suppose a child to have 
been so educated, that while he was corrected, the person 
who punished him took care to smile ; and while he was 
praised, it was always accompanied with frowns ; to such 
a child a frown would be the indication of benevolence, 
. — and a smile, of resentment. But has nature made 
the signs of the passions steady and uniform, so that 
though they are not known at the birth, they are easily 
learnt and remembered afterwards? The signs of some 
passions, certainly not. Blushing, which we call the 
natural sign of shame, certainly cannot exist in a negro : 
besides, it is a sign of anger, as well as shame ; and of 
innocent baahfulnesa, as well as guilty shame ; and of 
ill health, and fainting away, and a thousand other 
affections of mind and body : so that if you choose to 
say nature has given us this, as an indication to others, 
of what passes in our minds, it is an extremely danger- 
ous and deceitfiil guide, — and as likely to put us out of 
the way as in it. There is some fallacy also, in this, 
that whenever we see what we call the signs of the 
passions, they are accompanied with such a plain con- 
text, that their interpretation is wonderfully facilitated. 
The &ce of an angry fish-woman would indicate, I sup- 
pose, the signs of the passions ; but these signs certainly 
borrow something of their perspicuity, from the oaths 
which accompany them ; and something from the blows 
she might bestow on the object of her indignation. 
However, it cannot be denied that nature has given 
some very general indications of the passions; and the 
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doctrine ia only ridiculous, when pushed to such ex- 
tremes as some writers have carried it. If the whole 
body be taken in, as well as the countenance, the violent 
agitation of the limbs in great anger, and the perfect 
state of rest under the feeling of complacency and satis- 
faction, are, no doubt, phenomena which always follow 
those affections of mind : nor do I suppose there is 
any nation on the face of the earth, which expresses 
content as we express anger,— or, vice versd, anger as 
we do content: at least, no nation, the inhabitants of 
which, express sudden indignation by assuming a more 
tranquil position than before ; or perfect content by 
every extravagance of gesture and motion. In these 
respects, probably, all nations are alike : but the finer 
signs may differ; for in grief, one muscle, or set of 
muscles, contracts ; in displeasure, another. But it is 
not simply the contraction of this muscle, which is our 
sign of the passion ; but generally, the efiect which this 
contraction produces upon all the other features of the 
face : for instance, the first mark of dejection is, that it 
makes the eyebrows rise towards the middle of the fore- 
head, more than towards the cheek ; but the eflect of 
this, cannot possibly be the same with a fine Italian face, 
and with the physiognomy of a Chinese. The general 
effect upon the countenance, produced by the contrac- 
tion of the same muscle, must be so different, that the 
smile of complacency of one race of men, may exactly 
correspond to the smile of contempt in another. There- 
fore, if nature has made such a language of looks, it is 
only vernacular in each particular country; — it is not 
the language of the whole world. 

The doctrine of natural signs, taken thus grossly, is 
true ; carried to any greater degree of minuteness, will 
be ibund to involve its advocates in a thousand ab* 
surdities. 

There is a great affinity between all the good affec- 
tions ; and the same affinity between all the malevolent 
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and painful ones. It is a common thing to becotoe very 
fond of those whom we pity: approbation, long ex- 
ercised towards any particular person, generates, at last, 
affection. So does esteem ; and stiU more, admiration. 
Everybody is in love with great heroes. 

The pleasures of the body are favourable to aH the 
benevolent virtues, — and its pains unfavourable. No 
one is so inclined to good nature, courtesy, and gene- 
rosity, when cold, wet, and dirty, m after pleasant 
feeding, and during genial warmth. A courtier, 
who had a favour to ask of his master, would never 
choose a moment of ear-ache, or a fit of the gout, 
as the happiest opportunity of preferring his request. 
Couut Kumford has beeu accused of being too fanci- 
ful, because he has advanced that there is a great 
connection between cleanliness and virtue. It is a 
position, certainly, very capable of being turned into 
ridicule ; but if it be seriously examined, and if the 
affinity between our feelings be properly attended to, 
there can surely be no absurdity in conceiving that all 
the filth and pains of body, and little privations, to 
which the poor are subjected, must produce an irritation 
of mind, infinitely more &vourable to the malevolent 
than to the good passions. 

The inference from these &cts is, that one very suc- 
cessful method of making people good. Is to make them 
happy ; and that the most effectual preventive of punish- 
ment, and the most poweriiil auxiliary to moral advice, 
is to diffuse over th«r lives, those fiielings of comfort 
and ease, which have an almost mechanical influence in 
cherishing the social and beuevolent virtues. 

That virtue gives happiness, we all know ; but if it be 
true, that happiness contributes to virtue, the principle 
furnishes us with some sort of excuse for the errors 
and excesses of able young men, at the bottom of life, 
fretting with impatience under their obscurity, and 
hatching a thousand chimeras of being neglected and 
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overlooked by the worW. The natural cure for these 
errors is, the atinshine of prosperity: as they get hap- 
pier, they get better ; and learn, from the respect which 
they receive from others, to respect themselves. " Whea- 
" ever," says Mr. Lancaster, (in his boob just pub- 
lished,) " I met with a boy particularly mischievous, I 
" made him a monitor: I never knew this fwl." The 
cause for the promotion, and the kind of encouragement 
it must occasion, I confess appear rather singular ; but 
of the effect, I have no sort of doubt. 

In the same manner, the bad passions herd together ; 
and where one exists in any strength, the others are 
much more likely to find an easy reception. Pain, as I 
have said before, produces anger; fear gives birth to 
cruelty ; displacency is the parent of revenge : so that 
by gaining one good habit, we have the chance of gain- 
ing many others sinular to it ; and by contracting one 
bad one, of adding very rapidly to the stock of our 
imperfections. 

Sometimes it happens that passions, originally different 
from each other, give force to each other. When we 
would affect any one very much by a matter of fact, of 
which we intend to inform him, it is a common artifice 
to excite his curiosity, — delay as long as possible to 
satisfy it, — and, by that means, raise his anxiety and im- 
patience to the utmost, before we give him a full insight 
into the business. We know this curiosity will precipi- 
tate him into the passion which we propose to raise, 
and assist its influence upon the mind. Hope is, in 
-itself, an agreeable passion, and allied to friendship and 
benevolence; yet it is able, sometimes, to increase 
anger, when that is the predominant passion. Nothing 
communicates more force to our emotions, than an oppo- 
sition of contrary passions, — love and revenge ; hatred 
and admiration ; gratitude and envy. 

" Horror and doubt distract 
lib troubled thoiights, and from tbe bottom stir 
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The hell within him ; for within him hell 

He brings, and round about him, nor from hell 

One step, no more than from himself, can flj 

Bj change of place: Now conscience wakes deq»ir 

That sEumber'd ; wakes the bitter memory 

Of vhat he was, what is, and what most be 

Worse ; of wone deeds worse sofieringa must entiie. 

Sometimes towards Eden, which now in his view 

Laj pleasant, his.grieVd look he fixes sad ; 

Sometimes towards heaven, and the full-blazing sun, 

Which now sat high in hia meridian tower : 

Then, much revolving, thus in Bighs b^an." 

In all this altercatioD of passions, tbose of an oppoute 
nature, instead of destroying eacli other, appear to com- 
municate to each other additional force ; they all add to 
the quantity of the excitement, all violate the state of 
rest, and raise the mind into a state of unnatural agita- 
tion ; and of such importance in our mental constitu- 
tion does it seem, to overcome the state of tranquil 
apathy, and such is the proneness of all strong feel- 
ings, whether good or bad, that the progress from any 
one paauon to any other, seems to be quite as easy and 
natural, as the progress from tranquillity to passion at 
all. It cost Timotheus, I dare say, a great deal of fine 
playing, to throw the soul of Alexander into a tumult 
of feeling ; but that once accomplished, the bard harped 
him into any passion he pleased. However this be true 
of Timotheus and Alexander, it is certainly true of 
-music in general. If we are stupid or indolent, we 
resist its powers for some time ; but when the twang- 
ings, and the beatings, and the breathings once reach 
the heart, and set it moving with all its streams of Hfe> 
the miod bounds from grief to joy, from joy to grief, 
without effort or pang, but seems rather to derive its 
keenest pleasure from the quick vicissitude of passion 
to which it is exposed. It is the same with acting. It 
is difficult to rouae the mind from an ordinary state, to 
a dramatic state ; but that once done, we glide with 
ease from any passion, to one the most opposite. 
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All objects of sense, — everything that we hear and 
see, — excite the passions in an infinitely greater degree 
than the same thing conceived by the description of 
others. This was the defence always made hy the Ro- 
man Catholics, for the worship of images, — that it was 
difficult to keep up any fervour of devotion by a mere 
speculative notion. It required the forcible impression 
of an object of sense, to invigorate the passion, and keep 
it alive. This is the use of colours, in the day of battle: 
when the carnage becomes very dreadful, the words duty 
and country, and every other speculative notion that 
can be gathered together, are often of very cold opera- 
tion ; — but the actual sight of their colours in danger, 
will do more in an instant, than all the stimulating ideas 
which the whole resources of language can present to 
men. An appeal is made to the passions through the 
senses, and such appeals are always the most irresistible, 
particularly with the lowest class, who have fewer ideas 
of reflection, in comparison with their ideas of sense. 

A thing, I am very sorry to say, is sometimes more 
pleasant because it is forbidden. This is because the love 
of power is excited by the prohibition; — and any one 
excitement always increases any other exatement. The 
efforts made to surmount the obstacle, rouse the spirits, 
and enUven the passions. I forget what comedy it is in, 
where a lady, who is about to be married with the con- 
sent of her parents, refuses to give her hand to the hus- 
band in the usual manner, but insists upon the proper 
apparatus b^g provided, and that she should be stolen 
away, according to the strictest etiquette of clandestine 
marriages. 

Uncertainty, has the same effect as oppoution. The 
agitation of the thought; the quick turn which it 
makes, firom one view to another; the variety of pas- 
sions which succeed each other, according to the different 
views : all these, produce an emotion in the mind ; and 
this emotion transfuses itself into the predominant pas- 
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sioD. Security, od the contrary, diminisbes the pasaions : 
the mind,^ when left to itself, immediately languishes ; 
and, in order to preserve its ardour, must be every mo- 
ment supported by a new flow of passion. 

Nothing more powerfully excites any affection, than 
to conceal some part of its object, by throwing it into 
shade ; which, at the same time that it shows us enough 
to prepossess us in favour of the object, leaves still some 
work for the imagination. Besides, that obscurity is 
always attended with a kind of uncertainty, the effort 
which the fancy makes to complete the idea, rouses the 
spirits, and gives an additional force to the passion. 

" The other shape, 
If shape It might be eall'd that shape had notw 
DiitM^^oiihablQ in member, jabA, or limb, — 
Or lu^taoce might be call'd that Bbadow seem'cl, 
For each leem'd either, — biftck it itood as night, 
Fierce as ten Foriee, terrible ai Hell, 
And diook a dreadful dart : what aeem'd his bead, 
The Itkenen of a kinglj croirn had on. 



The andatmted fiend irhat thia might be admired j 
Admired, not fear'd : God and bis Son except, 
Created thing naught valued he, nor shuna'd." 

As despair and security, though contrary, produce 
the same effects ; so, absence is observed to have con- 
trary effects, and, in different circumstances, either in- 
creases or diminishes our affections. Bochefoucault has 
remarked, that "absence destroys weak passions, but 
" increases strong; as the wind extinguishes a candle, 
" and blows up a fire." Long absence, naturally weakens 
our idea, and diminishes the passion ; but where the 
aflectlon is so strong and lively as to support itself, the 
uneauness arising from absence, increases the passion, 
and gives it fresh force and influence. The imagination 
and affections have together a close union ; the vivacity 
of the former, gives force to the latter : hence, the 
prospect of any pleasure with which we are acquunted, 
affects us more than any other pleasure which we may 
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own to be superior, but of the nature of wliich we are 
wholly ignorant : of the one we can form a particular 
and determinate idea, the other we conceive under the 
general notion of pleasure. 

When we apply ourselves to the performance of any 
action, or the conception of any object, to which we are 
not accustomed, there is a certain unpliableness in the 
faculties, and a difficulty in the spirits, to move in the 
new direction ; hence, everything that is new is most 
affecting, and gives us either more pleasure, or pun, than 
what, sMctly speaking, should naturally follow from it. 
When it often returns upon us, the novelty weare off; 
the passion subsides, the hurry of the spirits is over, and 
we survey the object with tranquillity and ease. 

Any satisfaction we have recently enjoyed, and of 
which the memory is fresh and perfect, operates on the 
will with more violence than another, of which the 
traces are decayed and obliterated. Contiguity in time 
and place, has an amazing effect upon the passions. An 
enormous globe of fire, which fell at Pekin, would not 
excite half the interest which the most trifling phe- 
nomenon could give birth to nearer home. I am per- 
suaded many men might be picked out of the streets, 
who, for 1000 guineas paid down, would consent to sub- 
mit to a very cruel death, in fifteen years from the time 
of receiving the money. This, for the main, is a wise 
provision of nature ; for the progress of life, generally 
speaking, and the order of the world, depend upon 
an attention to present objects: but this, like every 
other moral provision, is ^ven without any limit or 
adjustment ; and it becomes the great object of wisdom 
and of virtue to restrain it within proper limits. By all 
that we can look upon an object of sense, and (admit- 
ting its capacity of afibrding present pleasure,) steadily 
reckon up its influence upon future happiness ; by all 
tkaty are we advanced in power of thought, and recti- 
tude of action. The great labour is, to subdue the 
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t3n^nny of present impreasion ; to hold down desire and 
aversion, with a firm grasp, till we have time to see 
where they would drive us. The men who can do this, 
are the men who do all the praiseworthy actions that 
are done in the world ; — who write lasting books, make 
treaties, lead armies, and govern kingdoms ; or, if their 
life be private, live pleasantly and safely. Those men, 
on the contrary, who can acquire no knowledge, enjoy 
no praise, and feel no peaceftil happiness, seem only to 
have lived to destroy the moral order of the world, and 
dishonour the works of God. 
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LECTURE XXIII. 

ON THE PASSIONS. 
HTEcn or PASSHHif on thb boot, asd of soapMsB on thb tamioim. 

or WBAT IS SAO) ABOUT KDUHO FAMIOHS. — Of TBMPKB; BCMOOB ; 

HATDU. THB DIFFBBBMT DEQBBEg OF TKB PAMIOHB, AMD PAETICDLAXLT 

OP THB PAMXOm IK THBIB LOW DBQKBBB HOW PA> A BTATB Ot PAS- 
SION IS AaBOBABUI to THB HMD, THB BTPBCTS OP FAMIOMS AMD 



The powerful part which the passions were intended to 
act in our constitution, is clearly evinced by those rapid 
and dreadful effects which they frequently commit upon, 
the body. Instances are veiy numerous of persons who 
have been driven mad by joy, — who have dropt down 
dead from anger or grief. Great numbers of people die 
every year, pining away from deranged circumstances, 
or from disgrace, or dkappointed affection, in a state 
which we call broken-hearted. The passions kill like 
acute diseases, and like chronic ones too. Every phy- 
Hcian who knows anything of the science, has seen in- 
numerable cases of all the disorders of the body, ori^- 
nating irom disturbed emotion, and totally inaccessible 
to all the remedies by which mere animal infirmities 
are removed. Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, in his " Lec- 
tures on the Practice of Medicine," mentions so singular 
an instance of the effects of joy, that, but for such highly 
respectable authority, I should hardly think it credible. 
He was sent for in the course of his medical practice, to 
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a family in the country, consisting of a mother and two ■ 
daughters. They had recently come to a very large, 
and a very sudden accession of fortune. Upon his 
arrivftt at the house, he was met by the ddest daughter, 
who, with a great appearance of agitation, cautioned 
him against her mother and uster ; and informed him 
they were both mad. He very eoon perceived that this 
lady was so herself; and upon visiting Ihe othe^ two, 
perc^ved they were not a jot better. The truth turned 
out to be, that their astonishment and joy was so great, 
upon being raised irom poverty to extreme opulence, — 
they had had so many plans c^ equipage ; and so many 
disputes whether they should go to Bath before they 
went to London, or London before they visited Bath,— . 
that the small share of reason they ever could have 
possessed, fell a sacrifice to the agitation. Independent 
of the mere magnitude of the pasdon, a distinct effect 
is produced by the suddenness of it ; or rather, perhaps, 
it would be clearer to say, that all the pasaons are con- 
siderably increased by surprise, and diminished by ex- 
pectation. To be thoroughly informed of the nature 
and extent of any danger, to which we are about to be 
exposed, — to have leisure to summon up resolution, 
and invent resources, — diminishes very materially the 
feeling of that danger : a sudden exposure to it, might 
completely overset the mind. In the same manner with 
grief. A long struggle with death, and a finely-gra- 
duated decay, familiarise us to the loss of our friends : 
the countenance which grows paler day by day, and the 
form whidi every hour emaciates, inure us so to the pang 
of separation, that we meet with calm resignation a 
misfortune, which, suddenly communicated, would bear 
down all authority of reason, and leave, perhaps, the 
mind itself a mere ruin beneath its pressure. In this 
respect, there is a great analogy between body and mind. 
It is not difficult, by gradations, to accustom the body 
to anything ; while it receives the most violent injuries 
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from cliangea that are sudden. This dread of audaen 
vicissitude, admits of no explanation ; it is one of the 
means by which the powers of man are limited, and he 
is controlled within the sphere in which he at present 
moves. It is curious to observe the very little time 
necessary to the mind for its changes ; and how short a 
preparation obviates the worst and most dangerous 
eifects of the passions. To come into a room suddenly, 
and say such a person is dead, might very likely kill the 
person to whom it was addressed: but " he is not quite 
so well as could be wished ; there is some little danger ; 
he was getting worse," and so on ; — by the presentation 
of a moumiul idea, which the mind can bear, and by 
the gradual increase of it up to the point which you 
wish to establish, though you can never prevent the 
feelings of nature, you blunt them, and deter their ex- 
cesses from acting so tremendously upon the infirmities 
of the body. 

Any one passion may act upon the mind, when it is 
in one of these three states : — first, when it is under 
the influence of a similar passion ; next, when it is 
under the influence of an opposite passion ; next, when 
it is in a state of rest, and under the influence of no 
passion at all. For instance, I may receive such news 
as would overwhelm me with grief, and, at the moment 
previous to my receiving it, I may be in a state of joy, 
or sorrow, or in a state of indifference ; the question 
is, in which of these three states will the new passion 
produce its greatest eflfects ? Is the grief greater for 
being added to grief, or being contrasted to previous 
joy ? or from its felling on the mind when it was in a 
passionless state ? If the two states of grief and joy 
cannot coexist, so that they neutralise each other, then 
the grief is always more intense from the contrast. If 
a father were to learn that his son had distinguished 
himself very much in battle, and were then to be told, 
in the midst of his joy, that his son had died of his 
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wounds, the joy and tlie grief stand so opposed to each 
other, thdt the one would go rather to inflame, than to 
diminish, the other. "Dead at the very moment that I 
expected to see him return with the highest reputation! 
in the midst of all the congratulations I was making to 
myself for his safety !" — these are the ideas with which 
a parent would naturally exasperate his misfortune. 
But if the joy and the grief were in no wise related 
together, then the joyfiil passion would neutralise the 
sad one. To hear that my fortune was materially dimi* 
nished, would affect me less, if I had just recovered my 
health, or had just gwned a distinguished reputation. I 
should set off the good agiunst the evil, and hring my 
mind to a kind of equilibrium of feeling and passion. 

Some men possess a much stronger tendency to 
particular passions than to others, — and passions, like 
talents, arc transmitted by birth from parent to child : 
some say, acquired by early imitation ; but the analogy 
of animals rather leads us to suppose that birth influ- 
ences the qualities of the mind, as well as the limbs 
and general figure. All the foals of an ill-tempered 
horse are very often as incious as the sire, whom they 
have never seen. Cock-fighters are extremely attentive 
to the breed of their fowls : a valiant cock has his eggs 
sent about as presents, that they may be hatched into 
heroes; and these heroes have certainly had no com- 
munication with their parents, and no opportunity of 
forming their manners upon such models of valour. 

It is very often (not always) true, that there is a 
ruling passion which obscures or absorbs aU the rest. 
In some minds, two or three of the great passions ap- 
pear to hold a divided empire. In others, there is such 
a irant of prominence in the active principles, that it is 
extremely difficult to saj; which governs, — which obeys. 
It is, however, an extremely important circumstance in 
the investigation of character, to asccrtfun what are the 
paramount motives, by which any human being is ha- 
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bitually impelled; and the most complicated phenomena, 
after such a key to their interpretation is once obtained, 
become clear and comprehensible. We speak of a man's 
disposition according to the predominance of good op 
bad passions in his nature. 

There are three expressions in our language, which, 
because they refer to the kind and degree of the pas- 
sions, require some explanation in this place ; — Temper, 
Humour, and Nature. When used with adjectives of 
blame and pruse, temper and humour mean nearly the 
same thing. A good-humoured person, or a good-tem- 
pered person, is one in whom the intentions and actions 
of others do not easily excite bad pasuons, — who does 
not mistake the motives by which the rest of the world 
are actuated towards him. A good-natured person is a 
man of active benevolence ; who seeks to give pleasure 
to others in little things. Good-temper measures how a 
man is acted upon by others : good-nature measures how 
he acts for others. The presumption is, that the two 
excellences would be found uniformly conjoiaed toge- 
ther ; that a man who was passively benevolent, would 
be actively so too : but the reverae is often the case in 
practice. There are many men of inviolable temper, 
who never exert themselves to do a good-natured thing, 
from one end of the year to the other ; and many in the 
highest degree irritable, who are perpetually employed 
in little acts of good-nature. It must be observed, ^at 
all the three words refer only to the little vices and 
virtues. Repeated fits of peevishness, constitute ill- 
temper. Violent hatred, and deadly revenge, require 
and receive a much graver name. To do little favours 
to others, and contrive small gratifications and amuse- 
ments for them, is the province of a good-natured man. 
A more exalted and difficult benevolence immediately 
assiunes a more dignified appellation, and censes to be 
called good-nature. To bring a large twelfth-cake to a 
child, is good-nature ; to g^ve him education, support-, 
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and protection, though, he have no natural claim upon 
you, is compassion, and the summit of good feeling. 

Of all the afiectioDB, there are various degrees. There 
is that degree in which it is scarcely perceptible ; there 
is that calm state of the affection, where it leaves the 
reason unbiaased; and there is tliat last, and most 
violent d^ree of it, which assumes the name of passion. 
This is quite as true of tiie malevolent', as of the b»ie- 
Tolcnt affections. Resentmoit may be calm, or it may 
be furious. There is a silent apprehen^on, and a fear 
exhibitingitself in the most acute parox3^ams. Now, it 
seems evident that reason^ in a strict sense, (meaning by 
that term the judgment of truth and falsehood,) can 
never be any motive to the will, and can have no influ- 
ence, but BO far as it touches some passion or affection. 
What ia commonly, and in a popular sense, called rea- 
aorif and is so much recommended in moral discourses, 
is nothing but a general and calm passion, which takes 
a comprehensive and distent view of its object, and 
actuates the will, without exciting any senuble emotion. 
A man, we say, is diligent from reason ; that is, firom a 
calm desire of riches and fortune. A man adheres to 
justice from reason; that is, from a calm regard to 
public good, and to a character with himself and others, 
for observe all that reason can do; reason only enables 
US to judge of propositions. This man is miserable ; 
this man is going on in a way which will terminate ia 
his complete ruin; by a prudent set of measures, I will 
save and convert him. By your reason you prognosticate 
his future good ; but the motive which induces you to 
plan bis extrication, has nothing to do with reason. If 
Gpd have not planted the benevolent passions in your 
heart, you may go on reasoning and anticipating to all 
eternity, without the slightest disposition to act All 
motives come iirom the passions ; all means and instru- 
ments, &om reason. 

The same objects which recommend themselves to 
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reason, in this sense of the word, are also the objects of 
pasaion when they are nearer to us ; and acquire somQ 
other advantage, either of external situation, or con- 
gruity to our internal temper. Evil near at hand pro- 
duces aversion, and ia the object of passion ; at a great 
distance, we say it is avoided from reason. The com- 
mon error of metaphysicians has been in ascribing the 
direction of the will entirely to one of those principles,- 
and supposing the other to have no influence. In gene- 
ral, we may observe that both these principles operate 
on the will; and what we call strength of mind, implies 
the prevalence of the calm passions above the violent ; 
though we may easily observe that there is no person so 
constantly possessed of this virtue, as never on any occa- 
sion to yield to the solicitations of violent desire and 
affection : and from these variations of temper, proceed 
the great difficulty of deciding with regard to the future 
fictions and resolutions of men, where there is any con- 
trariety of motives and passions. 

Without some calm passion, — some degree of some 
species of desire, — the mind could not long endure. Such 
a state ia probably the state of fatuity, or idioUsm. A 
man in such a condition, would stop in the middle of 
a street, and remain there all his life. Some degree of 
passion, therefore, is not only pleasing, but necessary. 
Whenever this stimulus of passion does not exist in due 
proportion, we feel ennui: when there is a just d^ree 
of passion, and that passion directs us to ol:gect8 easily 
attainable, we feel contented, — for content is not the 
absence of calm passion, but the constant facility of 
gratifying it without too much difficulty, and without 
subsequent inconvenience. Kot only is a state of c&lm 
passion pleasant, but a state of violent emotion appears 
to have its allurements. Young persons love daJiger 
for danger's sake. School-boys climb walls and trees 
because it is agreeable to them to be afraid of tumbling; 
— and this explains the pleasures of mischief. A 
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achool-boy flings a stone into a wintlow, and, running 
to some distance, stops to enjoy the violent rage of the 
■person whose window has been broken : the moderate 
risk he runs, b a very pleasant excitement to him. Nay, 
he will tie a rope across a place where he knows people 
are to pass, even where he cannot wait to see them 
tumble: the mere imagination of so much terror and 
confusion, fills him with pleasant feelings, and he is con- 
"vulsed with laughter at the very thoughts of it. 

Young men turn soldiers and sailors from the love of 
being a^tated ; and for the same reason, country gentle- 
men leap over stone walls. This — and not avarice — is 
the explanation of gaming. Men who game, are, in 
general, very little addicted to avarice ; but they court 
the conflict of passions which gaming produces, and 
which guards them from the dulness and ennui to 
which they would otherwise feel themselves exposed. 
The love of emotion is the foundation of tragedy ; and 
so pleasant is it to be moved, that we set off for the ex- 
press purpose of looking excessively dismal for two 
hours and a half, interspersed with long intervals of 
positive sobbing. The taste for emotion may, however, 
become a dangerous taste ; and we should be very cau- 
tious how we attempt to squeeze out of human life, 
more ecstasy and paroxysm than it can well afford. It 
throws an air of insipidity over the greater part of our 
being, and lavishes on a few favoured moments the joy 
which was given to season our whole existence. It is 
to act like school-boys, — to pick the plums and sweet- 
meats out of the cake, and quarrel with the insipidity of 
the batter : whereas the business is, to infuse a certain 
share of flavour throughout the whole of the mass ; and 
not BO to habituate ourselves to strong impulse and ex- 
traordinary feeling, that the common tenor of human 
affairs should appear to ua incapaUe of amusement, and 
devoid of interest. The only safe method of indulging 
•this taste for emotion, is by seeking for ita gratification, 
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not in pasdon, bnt id sdence, and all the pleasures <^ 
the understanding ; by mastering some new difl&culty ; 
by seeing some new field of speculation open itself be- 
fore us ; by learning the creations, the divisions, the 
connections, the designs, and contrivances of nature. 
If we seek relief &om the lassitude of common thoughts 
and common things, these are the only emotions which 
at once are innocent, inexhaustible, and sublime. 

It is impossible not to suppose that there is a con- 
siderable degree c£ connection between the intellectual^ 
and active powers ; that talents must produce a striking 
influence upon affections, and affections upon talents. 
The extremes are very easily perceived; there is a de- 
gree of energy in the active powers, utterly incompatible 
with any exercise of the understanding at all. In 
paroxysms of rage and grief, not only the arrange- 
ment of ideas, but even the utterance of words, becomes 
quite impossible : and on the opposite side, it cannot be 
conceived how the understanding comes to actataZf; 
how it does anything more than merely perceive, with- 
out the influence of some deure or affection ; however 
low and however calm that degree may be. The influ- 
ence of passion upon the understanding, will, of course, 
be very different, according to the different parts of the 
understanding to which it is applied. To idl efforts of 
the imagination, a certain degree of passion appeara 
highly favourable ; — anger quickens wit, multiplies 
images and words, and ^ves a flow and a fecundity, of 
which the mind is utterly destitute in its ordinary 
state. Every man is eloquent in speaking of himself^ 
from the direct influence which his passions have upon 
his imagination. The finest and most a&cting parts 
of Cicero, are always about himsdf; every passion of 
his great mind, seems to be at work, in that noble con- 
clusion of the second philippic, which afterwards cost 
him his life. " But do you, Antony," he says, " look 
" to yourself; and I will confess what are my principles.: 
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" I have defended the republic when I was young, I will 
" not desert it now I am old : I have despised the sword 
'* of Catiline, and the sword of Antony shall not alarm 
" me. Most willingly would I sacrifice this body, if, by 
" my death, the liberty of Rome could be established. 
*' Did not I say twenty years ago, in this very senate, 
" that when a man perished who had reached the dig- 
" nity of consul, he could not be said to have perished 
*' prematurely ? And do you think, now that old age 
" is come upon me, I will retract or deny this doctrine ? 
" Conscript fathers, I wish for death ; I have gained all 
" that the republic can bestow ; I have performed all 
" that it can require ! Let death come when it will, I 
" am prepared to meet it. I have only two things to 
" implore : first, that my country may deal out to all 
" her children the punishment or the reward they 
" merit ; next, that when I do die, I may leave the 
" Romans free. If the Gods grant me this, there is 
" nothing else which they can bestow." 

No one could say of Mr. Burke, that he did not write 
with passion ; and whene\'er his passions are awakened, 
his imagination appears to be fecundated : he is meta- 
phorical at all times ; but when he feels strongly, every- 
thing is simile, allusion, and metaphor ; and these are 
poured out, in a manner quite natural ; as if the habi- 
tual e%ct of passion in him, were, to conjure up all this 
splendid imagery, and to give unusual promptitude to 
the current of his ideas. 

But, though passion always comes In aid of a fine 
imagination, it very often happens that we meet with 
imagination without passion or feeling, — and feeling 
and passion without imagination. 

There is a beautiful passage in the book of Ruth, 
which, though full of feeling, has no imagination. " Aud 
*' Ruth said to her mother, Naomi, Entreat me not to 
" leave thee : for whither thou goest, I will go ; and 
" where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall bo 
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" my people, and thy God shall be my God : where thou 
" diest I will die, and there ivill I be buried : the Lord 
*' do so to me, and more also, if aught but death part 
'* thee and me ! " Nothing can be more beautiful, but 
there is no imagination in it. If Cowley, or any of the 
poets of Cowley's school, had had to express the same 
degree of affection, he would most probably have found 
several reasons why the affection of Ruth for Naomi 
resembled lightning, smoke, air, fire, water, and clouds ; 
what properties it had in common with the shooting of 
a meteor ; and in what way it might be compared both 
to morning and evening, and the middle of the day : in 
short, he would have displayed a great deal of imagina- 
tion totally barren of all passion. 

To inventive reasoning, the passions are very favour- 
able. The resources which men exhibit in shipwrecks, 
and on desert islands, are perfectly astonishing. In the 
attempt to escape from prison, as much has been done 
with a rusty nail, as the best artisan could hardly have 
effected with the best tools, in any ordinary state of ex- 
citement of mind. In short, the process of invention in 
reasoning, is exactly the same aa the process of inven- 
tion in poetry. In passion, the mind dwells intensely 
on one object ; all the ideas related to it, occur from 
association ; and we seize upon the epithet, the argu- 
ment, or the mechanical invention, which we judge the 
best. Passion aids the understanding, by multiplying 
the associations. It was precisely the same effect which 
passion produced, that mded Cicero when he attacked 
Antony ; Archimedes, when he defended Syracuse ; 
and Baron Trenck, when he broke out of prison. It 
may be doubted, whether quick and strong passions, are 
not inimical to those circumspect habits of mind, which 
are necessary to a good taste ; for I should conceive 
thatr, in the acquirement of a £ne taste, first emotions 
must be very often checked, and the mind kept in a 
state of suspense, till the relation of each part to the 
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whole has been examined, and the effect of surprise pro- 
perly allowed for. 

There is a state of mind, however, in which it is as 
important to keep a crowd of ideas out of the mind, as 
it is at others to excite them; and, at such periods, the 
presence of any lively passion must be detrimental. 
When we wish to fix the attention upon one object, to 
ascertain all its properties, and the relations it bears to 
some other object, nothing can be more unfavourable to 
such habits of accurate observation, than that crowd of 
slightly related ideas, with which the passions are apt 
to people the understanding. 

With respect to the general connection between pas- 
sions and talents, no rule can be laid down, by which 
the existence of the one is with any certainty inferred 
from the existence of the other. Great passions may 
coexist with a very low state of talent ; and great 
talents with a very low state of passion. Nor does it 
by any means appear, that the cold-blooded race of 
men, are intended to act a less conspicuous part on the 
theatre of the world, than those whose passions are 
the most acute, and the most irrit-able. The liberty of 
Europe, is at present threatened by a man of the most 
impetuous passions ; the independence of America, was 
established by a man who certainly had his passions in 
the most perfect command. Alexander was a mad 
man ; Augustus, calm and artful. When we compare 
together the retarding, and the impelling part of the 
machinery, it would be crude and hasty language, to 
give one any preference over the other. If there be any 
man, who has great passions which he can command, 
and obey, according to circumstances, such a man must 
in the end be greater than all others of equal talents. 

The passions, I have before stated to be affected by 
every circumstance which affects the body ; as age, 
health, climate, and race : they are affected by govern- 
ment, by rank, by sex, by education, by the degree of 
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refinement of the age, by solitude, by society, and by 
habit. In fact, the passions are acted upon by every 
outward and inward circumstance; but these are the 
principal. It is very easy to conceive, that govemnienta 
absolutely under the control of the people, and abso- 
lutely under the control of one person, must have a 
strong tendency to encourage different passions: that 
the same circumstance must be true of commercial, and 
of military nations ; that where the youth of any coun- 
try hear nothing spoken of, at their first coming into life, 
but the acquisition of property, and perceive that every 
one increases in estimation as he advances in opulence, 
it is highly probable that the active principles by which 
he will be controlled, will be of a very different nature 
from what they would have been, if he had been nursed 
in the tumult and glory of arms. Civilisation must 
have a prodigious effect upon the passions; it must 
supersede the necessity of revenge, by strengthening the 
power of law ; whereas, in barbarous times, a man has 
only his own malevolent passions to trust to for protec- 
tion. Courtesy, and the appearance of benevolence, are 
fashionable ; reputation becomes valuable, and a certain 
degree of good faith is more generally diffused. 

The most considerable difference between the active 
powers of the sexes, is, that women are more generally 
under the influence of fear; and they rather avoid 
shame, than seek glory. They are probably, also, more 
under the influence of the benevolent feelings than men, 
because, in the distribution of duties, a great number of 
benevolent offices devolve upon them ; and because 
they are exempted from all those which require'an im- 
mediate exertion of the malevolent passions, or at least 
a suppression of-the benevolent ones. It is the duty of 
men to cut off limbs, hang criminals, and massacre the 
enemies of their country, whenever they are able : they 
are soldiers, judges, and physicians : — women are care- 
fully protected from every situation whirh requires the 
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sacrifice of a single instaut of beDCTolence. Speaking 
very generally and grossly, the effect of solitude is to 
cherish great virtues, and to destroy little ones. " So- 
" ciety," says Adam Smith, " is the best preservative 
" of that equal, and happy temper, which is so neces- 
" sary to self-satisfaction and enjoyment : men of retire- 
" ment and speculation, who arc apt to sit brooding at 
" home over either grief or resentment, though they 
*' may often have more humanity, more generosity, and 
*' a nicer sense of honour, yet seldom possess that 
" equality of temper which is so common among men 
*' of the world." 

The difference of the passions, and the different pro- 
portions in which the same passions are measured out 
to different individuals, form the leading and most pro- 
minent diversities in human character. Men differ from 
each otlier very materially, as their desires are negative 
or positive ; — as they wish to obtain praise, or to avoid 
blame. In the first class are the vain, the ambitious, 
and the active part of the human race : tholast contains 
men of reserve, of humility, and of caution ; who, pro- 
vided they do not incur ridicule and disgrace, are well 
contented to leave to others the contest for distinction. 

Men differ, as their desires are vehement or weak. 
Some can hardly be said to have any desires at all ; 
others would overturn kingdoms, and mingle heaven 
with earth, to effect the least of all their desires. 

Another variety in human character is, the length or 
continuation of desire, which, united with vehemence of 
desire, makes, 1 believe, what we call strength of cha- 
racter : for ^ve could not deny to any man that attri- 
bute, who wished anything vehemently, and continued 
in the pursuit of it steadily ; at least, if it was his kcUnt 
to feel and act after this manner. Then again, we may 
observe a striking dissimilarity among men, as they are 
governed by near or distant motives ; or, in other words, 
as they are under the influence of calm, or strong pas- 
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siona. We distinguish, also, between warm and cold 
dispositions, that is, between different degrees of the 
benevolent feelings, — as we do between different degrees 
of irascibility, in the epithets irritable and patient. Some 
men are extremely benevolent in little things, and dis- 
tinguish themselves by their politeness ; others have the 
great virtues, and not the lesser ones. 

A disposition to fear, or to hope, makes two different 
classes of men ; so does the place, or degree, in which a 
man puts himself, with regard to his fellow-creatures. 
It has often been said, that, where the passions are the 
most diflScult to be roused, they are the most terrible 
when they are roused. It is most probable that this 
opinion is not quite so true as it is supposed to be, from 
the deception which, in this case, must necessarily be 
exercised upon the imagination by the contrast. Who- 
ever were to see a beautiful young lady in a violent 
rage, would be apt to think it much more excessive and 
violent, from the mere novelty and surprise of the thing, 
than if he bad beheld a captain of a man-of-war in a 
similar situation of mind. Again, it must be remem- 
bered, that the causes which throw a person of a raild 
disposition into a fit of rage, must be very strong, to 
commit such an outrage upon the customary habits of 
his nature; whereas, an equal degree of indignation 
may easily be produced in a more irritable disposition, 
by a cause less grave and important. But, the degree 
of provocation being given, and the effects of novelty 
allowed for, it is not easy to see, why the passions of a 
phlegmatic man, once roused, should be stronger and 
more difficult to be allayed than those of one more 
accustomed to passion. One solution, indeed, there ia, 
which has some appearance of plausibility. Men accus- 
tomed, for instance, to anger, may often have suffered 
from anger ; though unable to check the passion en- 
tirely, they have learnt a certain degree of control over 
its wildest excesses, and are not, at those moments, quite 
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SO unable to govern themselves as they appear to be : 
but, where passion is new, it is unsuspected, unaccus- 
• tomed to any check, and much more likely to hurry on 
to excesses, because its excesses are not feared, and 
hardly known. There is a certain analogy to this in 
drunkenness. Profest regular drunkards, preserve a 
certain glimmering of reason, and are seldom very ex- 
travagant in their behaviour : drunkenness in a person 
unaccustomed to it is often perfect madness. 

Such are a few of the most striking phenomena of 
the passions, which move the world, and make up the 
secret life and inward existence of man ; for what we 
do see and know with certainty of any human creature, 
is, whether he is lodged in marble or in clay, — whether 
down or straw is his bed, — whether he is clothed in the 
purple of the world, or moulders in rags. The inward 
world, the man within the breast, the dominion of 
thought, the region of passion, — all this we cannot 
penetrate : we can never tell how a kind and benevolent 
heart, can cheer a desperate fortune ; the comfort which 
the lowest man may feel in a spotless mind, — the firm- 
ness which a man derives from loving justice, — the 
glory with which he rebukes the bad emotion, and bids 
his passions be still. Therefore, not to the accidents of 
life, but to the fountains of thought, and to the springs 
of pleasure and pain, should the efforts of man be 
directed to rear up such sentiments as shall guard us 
from the pangs of envy; to make us rejoice in the 
happiness of every sentient being ; to feel too happy 
ourselves for hatred and resentment ; to forget the 
body, or to enslave it for ever ; seeking to purify, to 
exalt, and to refine our nature. This is the rigid dis- 
cipline of moral philosophy, which, rigid as it is, is so 
b^utiful and so good, that ^vithout it no condition of 
life is tolerable; with it, none wretched, sordid, or 
mean. 
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LECTURE XXIV 



ON THE DERntER 



Db. Reid, in his essay upon the Active Powers, remarks 
of our desires, that they have, all of them, things, not 
persons, for their object. They neither imply any good 
nor ill affection towards any person, nor even towards 
ourselves. They cannot, therefore, with propriety be 
called either selfish or social. But there are various 
principles of actions in men, which have persons for 
their immediate objects, and imply in their very nature, 
our being well or ill affected to some person, or at least 
to some animated being. " Such principles," says Dr. 
Reid, *' I call by the general name of affections ; whe- 
" ther they dispose us to do good or hurt to others." 
This method, by which passions are referred to persons, 
and desires to things, has been also adopted by Mr. 
Dugald Stewart, in his " Outlines of Moral Philosophy,** 
without any alteration. But if desire concern only 
things, why is the love of esteem classed among the 
desires ? for that, surely, respects persons : and why are 
joy and grief classed among the passions without any 
limitation ? for grief may be occasioned by the loss of 
20,000/., as by the loss of an aunt or a consin. There 
is a grief occasioned by persona, and a grief occasioned 
by things ; but both Dr. Reid and Mr. Stewart would 
not scruple to call grief — let its cause be what it would 
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— by the name of passion. The first object, surely, in 
all investigations of this nature, is to ascertain in what 
sense such words are actually used : and then, after 
showing that such uses are unsatisfactory or vague, to 
propose that deviation from the established meaning, 
which, being the most useful, is the least violent. In 
chemistry, mineralogy, or any science remote from com- 
mon life, the popular language which respects them, is 
commonly not only useless, but it conduces to error ; 
and is better kept out of view : but in the language of 
feeling, words are of great importance, because every 
man feels they are the repositories of human judgments, 
upon a subject on which all men are, more or less, cal- 
culated to judge. It will appear, I believe, tbat, in all 
this business of feeling, there are three things which 
have particularly attracted our notice: — the violent 
perturbation or derangement the mind suffers; the wish 
to do something, or obtain something, with which that 
perturbation is accompanied ; and the cause from which 
that perturbation is derived. 

" Acbillet heard : with grief and r«ge opprest, 
Hii heart sirell'd high, aad laboar'd in his breast; 
Distracting thoughts hy turns hJB bosom ruled, 
Now fired bj wrath, and now hy reason cool'd : 
That prompts his hand to draw the deadlj sword, 
Force through the Greeks, and pierce tbeir haughtj lord; 
This whispers soft, his veogeance to control. 
And calm the rising tempest of the soul." 

In this, and in every other picture of extreme passion, 
it is to the perturbation itself, its causes, and its con- 
sequences, that we direct our inquiry. Whenever the 
emotion proceeds from a bodily cause, and is accom- 
panied with a wish to act, or to obtain, we give to tbat 
emotion the name of appetite ; — as in the instance of 
hunger and thirst. Here the mind is thrown into a 
state of emotion, — the body is the cause of that emotion; 
and it is accompanied by a wish to obtain, and to act. 
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No one would now call hunger and thirst, passions ; or 
imagine that the celebrated authoress of the Plays on 
the Passions, is bound, in the prosecution of her task, 
to bring forward a hero, who has not eaten anything for 
forty-eight hours, and to conclude such a play with the 
catastrophe of a dinner or a supper. 

We say a desire for food, as well as an appetite for 
food ; but in speaking of the desires, and the appetites, we 
should hardly class together the desire of knowledge, and 
the desire of drink. It seems generally agreed, where 
any kind of precision is required, to call the bodily emo- 
tions by the name of appetites ; and the mental ones, by 
those of passion or desire. 

When the cause, then, of the emotion is the body, — 
and when it is accompanied with an active tendency, it 
is called appetife ; when it is not, it receives simply 
the name of bodily pain or pleasure. We may say 
metaphorically, that gout, rheumatism, and lumbago, 
are the unpleasant passions of the body ; that warmth 
and repletion are its agreeable passions. 

Whenever we see any emotion of the mind which has 
not the body for its cause, we call it desire, if it lead 
to action ; — passion if it do not. No one calls grief 
and joy, hope and fear, by the name of desire. To suffer 
from the desire of grief, is nonsense ; to suffer from the 
passion of grief, is the customary phrase. They are not 
called desires, because they are not the immediate causes 
of action. We say the desire of knowledge, the desire 
of esteem, the desire of power, because they are emo- 
tions leading immediately to action. Some emotions we 
call indiscriminately by the name of passion or desire : 
but this exactly confirms what I say ; for when we 
speak of the passion of revenge, we are more particularly 
thinking of the perturbation the mind endures ; when 
we speak of revenge as a desire, we have in mind the 
tendency to action which it occasions : therefore, if I am 
right, the idea of referring desires to things, and passions 
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to persons, is quite unfounded ; and this will turn out 
to be aomewhere near their meaning. 

Appetites are emotions of mind, proceeding from a 
bodily cause, and leading immediately to action : there 
are also animal pains and pleasures, which are emotions 
of the mind proceeding from a bodily cause, and not 
leading immediately to action. — Passions are emotions 
of the mind, not proceeding from a bodily cause, and 
not leading immediately to action. — Desires are emo- 
tions of the mind not proceeding from a bodily cause, 
and leading to action. — And lastly, whenever we use the 
two words, desire, and passion, for the same affection of 
mind, it is because in the one, we consider what the 
mind endures from the emotion ; in the other, how it is 
impelled to act by the emotion. 

I am aware it would be very curious, as well as very 
useful, here to consider how far the same divisions and 
distinctions obtain in other languages, which are adopted 
in our own : it would not be very difficult to do it, but 
it would necessarily lead to long verbal discussions, 
which might be very agreeable to two or three persons, 
and very tiresome to every one besides. 

I have already classed those emotions of the neutral 
class, which are called either desires or passions, among ■ 
the latter ; because 1 found them so classed, and because 
it did not then occur to me, what was the distinguishing 
circumstance between the passions and desires. The 
desires, of which I shall treat at present, are, the desire 
of knowledge, the desire of esteem, the desire of power, 
the desire of possession, and the desire of activity : not 
that these are the only desires which possess the mind, 
but that almost all the lesser motives are immediately 
resolvable into them. Let any man consider the innu- 
merable principles of action by which he is every day 
impelled, and he will very soon discover that these de- 
Mres are the origin of them all. You take a walk ; that 
is, you are under the influence of that principle ot 
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nature, which makes continued rest painful to you ; or 
you go to call upon some one, who will make you more 
rich, or more powerful ; or you go to a tailor, who will 
make you more respectable in your appearance. These 
great operating principles are broken down into innu- 
merable divisions and subdivisions ; but there are very- 
few of our actions which cannot be traced to their 
source. The ten thousand minute things which we all 
perform every day, all proceed, directly or indirectly, 
from the great principles which I have enumerated. 
Look at the bustle of Bond Street ; drive from thence 
to the Royal Exchange ; observe the infinite variety of 
occupations, movements, and agitations, as you go along : 
nothing can appear more intricate, — more impossible 
to be reduced to anything like rule or system ; and yet, 
a very few elements put all this mass of human beings 
into action. If a messenger from heaven were on a 
sudden to annihilate the love of power, the love of 
wealth, and the love of esteem, in the human heart ; in 
half an hour's time the streets would be as empty, and as 
silent, as they are in the middle of the night. I take it 
to be a consequence of civilisation, that all the feelings 
of mind which proceed from the body excite little 
' sympathy, in comparison with those which have not a 
bodily origin. The loss of a leg and an arm is a dread- 
ful misfortune; but the slightest disgrace would be con- 
sidered as a much greater. To be laid up seven mouths 
in the gout every year is a piteous state of existence ; 
to lose a brother or a sister, is a state of existence, in 
common estimation, still more miserable. The slightest 
pang of jealousy, or wounded pride, may be brought 
upon the stage ; but the most intense pain of body, in- 
troduced into a play, would excite laughter rather than 
compassion. Who would endure a tragedy, where the 
whole distress turned upon a fit of the palsy, or a smart 
rheumatic fever ? Nothing could be more exquisitely 
ridiculous! The fact is, as a nation advances in the 
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useful arts, all bodily evila are 90 much mitigated, and 
guarded against, that they cease to excite that sympathy 
which they formerly did, because they are less generally 
felt. How ridiculous, as I before remarked, a play 
would be, of which a hungry man were the hero I 
Why? — because we never suffer from extreme hunger, 
and have very little sympathy for it ; there is hardly 
any such thing known in civilised society : the author 
himself would, probably, be the only man in the whole 
play-house, who had ever seriously felt the want of a 
dinner. But If a nation of savages were to see such a 
drama acted, they would see no ridicule in it at all ; 
because starving to death is, among them, no uncom- 
mon thing: they are advanced such a little way in 
civilisation, that to fill their stomachs, is thegreat and 
important object of life : and I have no doubt, that to 
an Indian audience, the loss of a piece of venison might 
be the basis of a tragedy which would fill every eye 
with tears ; but, on the contrary, they might be very 
likely to laugh, to hear a man complain of his wounded 
honour, if it turned out that he had ten days' provision 
beforehand in his cabin. In the same manner, the loss 
of a leg is the consummation of all evil, where there 
is nothing but body ; but it becomes an evil of the 
lowest order, where there remain behind the pleasures 
of imagination, of elegant learning, of the fine arts, of all 
the luxuries and glories of civilisation, — the tendency 
of which, is always to put down and vilify everything 
which belongs to the body, and to exalt all the feelings 
in which the mind alone is concerned. In some of the 
Greek tragedies, there is an attempt to excite compas- 
sion by the representation of the agonies of bodily pain. 
Philoctetes cries out and faints from the extremity of his 
suffering, exclaiming upon the stage, " Oh, Jupiter ! ray 
leg, my leg ! " Hyppolitus and Hercules are both intro- 
duced as expiring under the severest torments. These 
attempts to excite compassion by the representation of 
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bodily pwn, are certainly among the greatest breaches 
of decorum, of which the Greek theatre has set the 
example ; and afford a strong suspicion that their audi- 
ence was less elegant and refined than that which, 
presides over our modem theatres. And the reason 
why such sort of appeals to the passions would not 
now be tolerated, is, not so much on account of the pain 
they would excite, (because, the sufferings of the mind 
excite pain,) but because bodily pain is a dull, stupid, 
unvarying, uninteresting spectacle, in comparison with 
all those critical and delicate emotions of mind, which are 
universally felt in a state of civilisation, — and in that 
state alone. Dr. Adam Smith seems to imagine that 
our disregard of the bodily appetites and passions, can 
be accounted for on general principles. " Such is our 
" aversion," he says, " for all the appetites which take 
" their origin from the body: all strong expressions of 
" them are loathsome and disagreeable. According to 
" some ancient philosophers, these are the passions which 
" we share in common with the brutes, and which, 
" having no connection with the characteristical quali- 
" ties of human nature, are upon that account beneath 
" its dignity. But there are many other passions which 
'' we share in common with the brutes, such as resent- 
" ment, natural affection, even gratitude, which do not, 
*' upon that account, appear to be so brutal. The true 
" cause of the peculiar disgust which we conceive for 
" the appetites of the body, when we see them in other 
" men, is, that we cannot enter into them. To the 
" person himself who feels them, as soon as they are 
" gratified, the object that excited them ceases to be 
"agreeable: even its presence often becomes offensive 
" to him ; he looks round to no purpose for the charm 
"which transported him the moment before; and he 
" can now as little enter into his own passion as another 
" person."* 

* Dr. Adam Smith's " Moral SentiraenM," port i. p.4fi. 
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I cannot think this explanation to be just ; but it 
seems to me, that all the pains and pleasures of the 
body are degraded, and put down, by the greater pains 
and pleasures of the mind introduced by civilisation. 

Having premised these observations, I proceed to con- 
sider the desire of knowledge itself. 

A child loves novelty, because the excitement which 
it occasions is agreeable : he does not consider whether 
the novelties which attract his attention are useful or 
not ; but he merely loves them because they are new. 
It is from this passion that he becomes so rapidly ac- 
quainted with the properties of matter. In what we 
call his idlest moments, he is making himself acquainted 
with the qualities of objects, and the powers of his own 
body ; — is wax soft ? is iron hard ? is wood fit to eat ? 
how high can I jump ? what can I carry ? and such-like 
questions, which may be called the grammar of exist- 
ence, a child is perpetually resolving, under the influ- 
ence of novelty. The desire of knowledge is this same 
principle, guided by utility ; for no person, I believe, la 
said to acquire knowledge, who merely acquires new 
truths, but only he who acquires new useful truths. It 
would not be impossible to ascertain how many persons 
there are in Great Britain whose names begin with an 
S. A person who ascertained this, would acquire new 
truths ; but we should hardly say he was influenced by 
a desire of knowledge. 

The love of knowledge is, perhaps, very seldom ge- 
nuine : it is not loved for the direct pleasure it aflbrds, 
but to avoid disgrace ; or to obtain money, or fame, or 
power ; or for the pleasure of communicating it. There 
are, I fancy, very few of those who love knowledge the 
best, that would pursue it with any great degree of 
ardour, if they were so completely excluded from society, 
iis to render it impossible that they should communicate 
with mankind, either in person, or by their works. The 
fact is, that to seek for those novelties which are hidden 
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in history, or in science, — to wait for our gratifications 
80 long, and to withstand so many present impulses of 
sense, as every lover of knowledge must do, — is no very 
easy thing. It requires all these auxiliary passions to 
help it out. It rewards so much, that it ought to be 
rewarded ; it confers so much honour, that it ought to 
he honoured; it communicates so much pleasure, that 
it ought to be pleased ; it is so immensely valuable to 
mankind, that no motive which gives it birth can be a 
bad one. The best, however, of all motives is, (as Lord 
Bacon has told us,) that we may employ the gift, of 
reason, given us by God, to the use and advantage of 
man. The love of knowledge, merely for its own sake, 
and without any reference to its utility, is a passion 
quite similar to that which is felt by a child ; — a desire 
to procure excitement from novelty and surprise. The 
immediate and instant pleasure derived from reading an 
ingenious problem in Euclid, is not diflferent from that 
which a child would feel at the sight of a new toy ; but 
a man, before he sets about gratifying this passion for 
novelty, satisfies himself that the novelties which he is 
seeking, are useful. So that the love of knowledge is 
very often a mere secondary passion ; and it proceeds 
from the love of that fortune and fame, which is the 
consequence of knowledge ; or, when it seems more 
original, it may be resolved into the love of emotion or 
novelty. 

But though, in common, the love of knowledge is 
solvable into some other passion at its origin, and before 
it is formed by association, yet there are some very 
remarkable instances of the pure love of knowledge, 
where it is not easy to ascribe its existence to any other 
cause. Such appears to have been the case with James 
Ferguson, the philosopher and the mechanic. He was 
born in Scotland, of the poorest parents ; and his love_ 
of knowledge began to exert itself at the earliest age. 
He learnt to read irom hearing his father teach his 
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brother; and had made that acquisition before any one 
suspected it in the slightest degree. He made a pro- 
digious advance in mechanics while he was a farmer's 
boy, without any instructor, or the help of any one 
book. Of an evening, after he had brought home the 
sheep, he employed himself in contemplating the stars ; 
and began the study of astronomy, by laying down, 
from bis own observation only, a celestial globe : in 
these observations and occupations he was discovered, 
and introduced to public notice. 

The famous Buxton had not the slightest recollection 
when his passion for numbers began. His attention 
was, from the earUest times of his life, so constantly 
fixt upon arithmetic, that he frequently, when a child, 
took no cognisance of external objects ; and when he 
did, it was only of their numbers. If any space of time 
was mentioned, he immediately rednced it to seconds ; 
if any person mentioned that he had been travelling so 
many miles, Buxton told him the number of hair's- 
breadths he had been over. At church, he found it 
quite impossible to attend to the meaning of what the 
clergyman said, but he knew exactly of how many 
words, syllables, and letters, the sermon consisted. It 
is very difficult to ascribe such instances as these to any 
other cause than the mere love of knowledge itself; but 
in general, it is the instrument of some other desire at 
first, — till at last, by the customary process of associ- 
ation, it becomes to be loved on its own account. The 
desire of knowledge in any people begins from the love 
of novelty, is cherished by the love of utility, and then 
principally encouraged by the feme and distinction to 
which it leads. Curiosity would be the first motive in 
a savage, to examine the arms and instruments of 
Europeans; a consciousness of their utility would in- 
crease this desire ; and, in process of time, the distlnc- 
taona obtained by inventors and improvers of these 
things, would be the most customary iDcit«ment to the 
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cultivation of knowledge. Nothing can be more im- 
portant to the welfare of a community, than the wide 
extension of rational curiosity in the desire of know- 
ledge ; it not only increases the comforts, enlivens the 
feelings, and improves the faculties of man, but it forma 
the firmest barrier against the love of pleasure, and 
stops the progress of corruption. Every nation has its 
chances for happiness increased, in proportion as it 
honours and rewards a spirit which, above all things, 
honours and rewards it. 

The strongest of all our desires, seems to be the desire 
of esteem. It is the cause of innumerable other desires : 
it is the frequent cause (as I have before said) of the 
love of knowledge : it is the cause, very often, of the 
love of wealth ; for no man, I presume, who lived in a 
desert, and moved about without a single soul to look 
at him, would care what sort of a coat he wore, provided 
he was kept from the cold ; or whether he eat out of 
earthenware, or silver, provided his meat was kept out 
of the dirt. In the same way, the love of power may 
be traced to it; not but that there exists a love of 
power, quite independent of it, — but that men very 
often love power, only for the additional esteem they 
gain from it among their fellow-creatures. The love of 
life perpetually gives way to the love of esteem ; men 
are shot, and hacked to pieces, from the hope of gaiuing 
esteem, or the fear of losing it. Upon this subject of 
the desire of esteem, there are two opinions which 
require consideration ; the one of Dr. Adam Smith, the 
other of Mr. Hume. " We are not content," says the 
former of these writers, " with praise, unless we deserve 
" it ; nor are we content with deserving it, unless we 
" obtain it." It is probable, therefore, that there are 
two original principles in the human mind: the one, 
the love of praise ; the other, the love of praiseworthi- 
nesa. In the same manner, we are not easy when we 
are blamed, even though we deserve it ; nor are we easy 
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to deserve it, even though we are not blamed : there- 
fore, here the double principle is observable, — first, the 
dread of blame ; next, the drea^ of blameworthiness. 
The opinion of Mr. Hume is, that there is no love of 
the esteem of others, except as that esteem enables ua 
to esteem ourselves: that the thing wauted is self- 
approbation ; and the praise of others is only important 
as it is a means of gratifying this feeling. 

In the first place, what, in a mere moral point of view, 
is meant by self-approbation ? (Put religion out of the 
question for a moment.) Examine, in a mere human 
point of view, what passes in your own mind when you 
approve yourself. It is really nothing more, than that 
pleasure which results from the esteem of all honest 
and reflecting men. When you are universally blamed, 
though you know you have done right, you always com- 
fort yourself that the world would have determined 
otherwise, had they been acquainted with all the circum- 
stances, and informed of the real motives. You refer 
the matter to a more enlightened tribunal, or to pos- 
terity: you do not pretend to set up your own self- 
approbation, against the judgment of others; but you 
approve yourself, merely because you say, better men, 
more enlightened men, and more impartial men, would 
have decided in a very different manner. Therefore, I 
cannot see how seK-esteem, and the desire of the esteem 
of others, can be compared together : for, called upon to 
define self-esteem, I could say nothing else of it than 
that it was that agreeable feeling which proceeds from 
the belief that we possess, or that we ought to possess, 
the esteem of others. Then again, it is very true, that 
we love praise, and we love to deserve praise ; but the 
love of praiseworthiness is merely a consequence of the 
love of praise, — not an ori^nal principle. To malte 
my meaning the more clear, I will put this case: — A 
great battle is gained, the plan and dispositions of 
which are admirable ; the general who conducted the 
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army is considered as a consammate master of the mili- 
tary art, and arrives at the very summit of reputation 
as an accomplished officer; but this plan of the battle 
was drawn out for him the evening before, by one of 
his aides-de-camp, whose original conception it was, and 
to whom all the merit is really due. Which is the most 
enviable situation ? His, who is praised without being 
praiseworthy ; or his, who is praiseworthy without being 
praised ? Nobody here could entertain a moment's 
doubt about the matter, that the praiseworthiness is 
preferable to the praise. But why? Merely /rtwn the 
love of praise ; merely because it, in the end, procures 
more praise. A miser may refuse a sum of money, be- 
cause, by so doing, in the end be may gain a greater: 
his reputation is worth more to him than the sum which 
he is offered for it ; he does not love reputation better 
than money, but he loves reput-ation' merely because he 
loves money. Just so with praiseworthiness : it grows 
out of the love of praise, and is only preferred to it at 
any particular time, because, by that temporary pre- 
ference, it is probable more pr^se, in the end, will be 
obtained ; at last, like every other preference, it grows 
into a habit. 

The desire of power, I cannot better describe than in 
the words of Mr. Dugald Stewart. I quote from his 
"Outlines of Moral Philosophy;" and his views upon 
this subject appear to be so truly excellent, that I shall 
quote them at some length : — 

" Whenever we are led to consider ourselves as the 
" authors of any eflFect, we feel a sensible pride or exul- 
" tation in the consciousness of power ; and the pleasure 
" is, in general, proportioned to the greatness of the 
" effect, compared to the smallness of the exertion. 

" The infant, while still on the breast, delights in 
" exerting its little strength upon every object it meets 
" with ; and is mortified, when any accident convinces 
" it of its imbecility. The pastimes of the boy are. 
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' almost without exception, such as suggest to him the 
' idea of his power: — and the same remark may be 
' extended to the active sports, and the athletic exer- 
' cises, of youth and of manhood. 

'* As we advance in years, and as our animal powers 
' lose their activity and vigour, we gradually aim at 
' extending our influence over others, by the superiority 
' of fortune and of situation, or by the still more 
' flattering superiority of intellectual endowment : by 
' the force of our understanding, by the extent of 
' our information, by the arts of persuasion, or the 
' accomplishments of address. What but the idea of 
' power, pleases the orator, in the consciousness of his 
' eloquence ; when he silences the reasons of others by 
' superior ingenuity ; bends to his purposes their desires 
' and passions ; and, without the aid of force or the 
' splendour of rank, becomes the arbiter of the fate of 
' nations ? 

" To the same principle we may trace, in part, the 
' pleasure arising from the discovery of general theo- 
' rems. Every such discovery puts us in possession 
' of innumerable particular truths, or particular facts; 
' and gives us a ready command of a great stock of 
' knowledge, to which we had not access before. The 
' desire of power, therefore, comes, in the progress of 
' reason and experience, to act as an auxiliary to our 
' instinctive desire of knowledge. 

'* The idea of power is, partly at least, the foundation 
' of our attachment to property. It is not enough for 
' us to have the use of an object. We desire to have it 
' completely at our own disposal ; without being re- 
' sponsible to any person whatever. 

" Avarice is a particular modification of the desire of 
' power ; arising from the various functions of money in 
' a commercial country. Its influence as an active prin- 
' ciple is much strengthened by habit and association. 

" The love of liberty proceeds, in part, from the same 
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" source ; from a desire of being able to do whatever ia 
" agreeable to our own inclination. Slavery mortifies 
" U3, because it limits our power. 

" Even the love of tranquillity and retirement, has 
" been resolved by Cicero, into the same principle. 

" The desire of power is also, in some degree, the 
" foundation of the pleasure of virtue. We love to be 
" at liberty to follow our own inclinations, without 
" being subject to the control of a superior : but this 
*' alone is not sufficient to our happiness. When we 
*' are led, by vicious habits, or by the force of passion, 
*' to do what reason disapproves, we are sensible of a 
" mortifying subjection to the inferior principles of our 
" nature, and feel our own littleness and weakness. A 
" sense of freedom and independence, elevation of mind, 
" and the pride of virtue, are the natural sentiments of 
*' the man, who is conscious of being able, at all times, 
" to calm the tumults of passion, and to obey the cool 
" suggestions of duty and honour." 
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WoKDBB, surprise, and admiration, — words often con- 
foanded, — denote, in our language, sentiments, which 
though ^ed, are also in some respects distinct from 
one another. What is new and singular, excites that 
sentiment which, in strict propriety, is called wonder ; 
what is unexpected, surprise ; and what is great or beau- 
tiful, admiration. 

We wonder at all the rare phenomena of nature; — 
at meteors, comets, and eclipses ; at singular plants and 
animals; and at everything, in short, with which we 
have before been, either little, ornot at all acquainted; 
and we still wonder, though forewarned of what we 
shall see. 

We are surprised with those things which we have 
seen very often, but which we little expected to meet 
with in the place where we find them. We are sur- 
prised at the sudden appearance of a friend, whom we 
have seen a thousand times, but whom we did not 
imagine we were to see then. We admire the beauty of 
a plain, or the vastness of a mountain, though we have 
seen both often before ; and though nothing appears to 
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US in either, but what we had expected with certainty 
to see. Or, to take it by illustration, and to exemplify 
the usages of the three words in one object; — The first 
time I see St. Paul's, I wonder at it ; the hundredth 
time, I only admire it. If I wake in a coach, and find 
myself in St. Paul's Churchyard, when I thought I was 
in Pall Mail, I am surprised by the appearance of the 
building. For the first time of seeing such a building, 
surprise, admiration, and wonder might (dl be excited 
at ^e same moment ; afterwards, surprise and admira- 
tion, or admiration alone. 

When an object of any kind, which has been for some 
time expected and foreseen, presents itself, whatever be 
the emotion which it is by nature fitted to excite, the 
mind must have been prepared for it, and must even in 
some measure have conceived it before, because the idea 
of the object having been so long present to it, must 
have excited some degree of the same emotion which the 
object itself would excite. The change, therefore, is less 
considerable, and the passion which it excites glides 
gradually, and easily, into the heart without violence, 
pain, or difficulty. But the contrary of all this happens 
when the passion is unexpected. If it be a strong pas- 
sion, the heart is thrown by it into a violent and con- 
vulsive emotion, such as sometimes occasions immediate 
death: sometimes the suddenness of the ecstasy so 
entirely disjoints the frame of the imagination, that it 
never after returns to its former tone and composure, but 
falls either into a frenzy, or habitual lunacy ; or such as 
almost always occasions a momentary loss of reason, or 
of that attention to other things which our situation or 
our duty requires. From the apprehension of these 
consequences, we are very cautious of communicating 
bad news on a sudden. The panic terrors which some- 
times seize upon whole armies in the field, or great 
cities, when an enemy is in the neighbourhood, and 
which deprive, for a time, the most determined of all 
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deliberate judgment, are never excited but by the 
sudden apprehension of danger. 

Fear, though naturally a very strong passion, never 
rises to such excesses, unless exasperated by wonder, 
from the uncertain nature of the danger, and by sur- 
prise, from the suddenness of the apprehension. There 
are some very interesting observations on this subject 
in the tracts of Dr. Adam Smith; one passage firom 
which I shall take this opportunity of quoting. " Sur- 
*' prise, is not to be regM^ied as an original emotion, of 
" a species distinct from all others. Violent and sudden 
" change produced upon the mind, when an emotion of 
" any kind is brought suddenly upon it, constitutes the 
" whole nature of surprise. But when not only a pas- 
" sion, and a great passion, comes all at once upon the 
" mind, but when it comes upon it while the mind is in 
" the mood moat unfit for conceiving it, the surprise is 
" then the greatest. Surprises of joy when the mind is 
" sunk into grief, or of grief when It is elated with 
"joy, are therefore the most insupportable. The 
" change is, in this case, the greatest possible. Not 
" only a strong passion is conceived all at once ; but a 
*' strong passion, the direct opposite of that which was 
" before in possession of the soul. When a load of 
" sorrow comes down upon the heart that is expanded 
" and elated with gaiety and joy, it seems not only to 
" damp and oppress it, but almost to crush and bruise 
" it, as a real weight would crush and bruise the body. 
" On the contrary, when, from an unexpected change of 
" fortune, a tide of gladness seems, if I may say so, to 
" spring all at once within it, when depressed and con- 
" tracted with grief and sorrow, it feels as if it suddenly 
" extended and heaved up with violent, irresistible force, 
" and is torn with pangs, of all others the most exqui- 
'* site, and which almost always occasion faintings, 
" deliriums, and sometimes instant death. For it may 
" be worth while to observe, that though grief be a 
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" more violeDt paasion than joy, — as, indeed, all uneasy 
*' sensations seem naturally more pungent than the 
" opposite agreeable ones, — yet, of the two, surprises 
" of joy are still more insupportable than surprises of 
" grief."* 

These observations are very true, and very interest- 
ing ; but they would have been introduced, perhaps, 
with greater accuracy, if the phenomena to which they 
refer, had been classed under the head of con^ast rather 
than surprise ; for contrast and surprise, though feelings 
which very much resemble each other, are unquestion- 
ably very separable and distinct. This is a case which 
will set the distinction between contrast and surprise in 
a strong light: — If I have long been suffering from 
abject poverty, and suddenly receive the intelligence of 
coming into possession of a large fortune, the un> 
expectedness of the news excites in me the feeling of 
surprise ; but another distinct feeling is excited in me, 
by the contrast which I draw between my present for- 
tune, and my past : which last feeling, I should have 
had even though I had expected my riches every day 
for a twelvemonth past. 

Not only grief and joy, but all the passions, are more 
violent when opposite extremes succeed each other. 
No resentment is so keen as that which follows the 
quarrels of lovers ; — no love so passionate, as that 
which attends their reconcihation : when near relations 
quarrel, they are generally ten times more vindictive 
than ordinary disputants. Contrast, produces just the 
same effects in the body. Moderate warmth, appears 
to be intolerable heat, if felt after extreme cold. What 
is bitter of itself, will seem more bitter, when tasted 
after what is very sweet. A dirty white, looks bright 
and pure, when placed by a jet black. In short, the 
vivacity of every sentiment, and of every sensation, 

* Dr. Adam Smith's " Hirtory of Astronomy," p. 8, 
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seems to be greater or less, in proportion to the change 
made by either, upon the situation of the mind or 
organ ; which change must, of course, be the greatest 
when opposite sensations or sentiments are contrasted, 
and succeed immediately to each other. Contrast is 
extremely fevourable to ugliness, or any natural dis- 
advantages, where there are other recommendations to 
overcome them. The first impression, from appearance, 
is so disagreeable, that it animates all the pleasing im- 
pressions from merit, by the mere effect of contrast ; 
and therefore, it matters not what it is, — whether it be 
the loss of an eye, or an ill-contrived set of features, or 
a rustic gait, — it is merely an obstacle in the beginning. 
If you have merit of any kind to get over it, you will 
afterwards derive good from it, rather than harm ; and 
■ be extolled as much above your true standard, as you 
were first of all depreciated below it. A great deai of 
the propriety of common behaviour is regulated by con- 
trast. No one could endure to see a judge dance, or a 
bishop vault into his saddle. A very regulated and 
subdued pleasantry and relaxation, is all that can be 
flowed to men habitually and officially dignified. Con- 
trast^^in trifling objects, which can excite no high emotion, 
is the source of humour. 

There are two kinds of novelty; — novelty in detached 
objects, and novelty in their succession. It was a 
novelty to the Romans to behold the elephants of King 
Pyrrhus : and it is a novelty to us to see men made 
drunk and mad by breathing a certain air ; it is an 
order of events, to which we have never been accus- 
tomed. We have not connected together the phenomena 
of drunkenness, and the reception of an atrial fluid into 
the lungs. There are also different degrees of novelty. 
An extensive building, or a complicated machine, may 
be new, after I have seen them three or four times; 
because, it is impossible to remember all the parts and 
relations, where they are so extensive and intricate. 
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Another degree of novelty exists in objects, of which 
we have some information at second-hand ; for descrip- 
tion, though it contribute to familiarity, cannot do away 
entirely with the effect of novelty, when the object is 
presented. The first sight of a lion occasions wonder, 
after a thorough acquaintance with the best pictures 
and statues of that animal ; and no man could see the 
great wail of Tartary without shuddering, even if he 
had read a whole circulating library full of embassies to, 
and travels in China. 

We have the greatest disposition to find resemblances, 
and to class objects together which affect the mind in a 
similar manner ; and so strong is this propensity in our 
nature, that it is hardly possible we can see anything, 
without likening it to something we have seen or con- 
ceived before. The inhabitants of Owhyhee had no 
animals larger than hogs, and when they saw a goat on 
board Captain Cook's ship they called it a bird. Some 
white travellers, seized by the natives in the interior of 
Africa, were immediately pronounced to be a species of 
the monkey; and as the Indian com had been lately 
very much plundered by that animal, they well-nigh 
escaped being stoned to death. It is, in fact, hardly 
possible that we should see anything without finding a 
resemblance for it; and therefore, s&icily speaking, 
nothing is absolutely new: but things differ in the 
degree in which they resemble our previous ideas. The 
love of variety seems to be a low degree of the love of 
novelty ; for in running from the town to the countrj', 
and the country to the town, I seek for a succession of 
objects, some of the properties and qualities of which I 
have forgotten, and the revival of which, produces in 
my mind a low degree of the same sort of excitement 
which is always consequent upon novelty. A person 
has been absent a whole winter, in London : the parlour, 
the drawing-room, and the lawn, in the country, cannot 
be said to be absolutely new, but still, in a certain de- 
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gree, they are faded away from the memory ; the little 
traces are gone, the great work of oblivion is clearly 
begun, and the pleasure we experience at revisiting the 
haunts of our childhood, is derived from the treachery 
and infirmity of our faculties. In the same manner we 
are apt to tire of our companions. When we have seen 
them some time, we fly to others for relief, whose style 
and conversation has become slightly obliterated in our 
minds, and by the comparative freshness of which, we 
are more excited. 

All these phenomena of which I have been speaking, 
the effects of contrast, variety, and novelty, are all 
referable to one fact, — the effects of change upon the 
mind ; for the mind is in a state of rest, when the ideas 
which pass through it are not very different from each 
other, nor very sudden in their approach, nor very 
new; but these three sorts of change, — novelty, sud- 
denness, and contrast, — rouse it in a moment from its 
slumbers, and let loose all the storms of passion- 

" I was sitting," says the author of some Letters upon 
the Earthquake at Lisbon, " I was sitting playing with 
" my kitten, and just going to breakfast. I had one 
*' slipper on, and the other was in pussy's mouth ; when 
" my attention was roused by the sudden sound of 
" thunder; the floor heaved under me, and I saw the 
" spire of the church of the Holy Virgin come tum- 
" bling to the ground, like a plaything overturned by 
" a child. I rushed into the street, unknowing what I 
"did, and where I went; and beheld such a scene, 
" aa made it come into my mind, that the end of all 
" things was at hand, and that this was the judgment- 
" day appointed by God! By this time the tur was 
" filled with the screams of the mangled and the dying. 
" The dwellings of men, the trophies of conquest, the 
** temples of God, were felling all around me, and my 
" escape appeared quite impossible. I made up ray mind 
" for death." 
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There ia in this pictare, T think, auddennees, contrast, 
and novelty, in abundance! Nor is it inappositely 
contrasted with the calm and familiar state of his ideas, 
previous to the commencement of the earthquake. 

It is commonly said and thought that no account can 
be given of these effects of change upon our minds, — 
that we are pleased with novelty, and affected by sur- 
prise and contrast, because such is the law of nature; 
and that no otlier reason can be given. But surely the 
explanation of it is, that all the changes of matter are 
80 apt to affect us with pleasure and pain, that, on this 
account, we watch its changes. If no object that you 
could present to a child, could give that child either 
pleasure or pain, I submit to every body here present, 
whether it seems very probable that the child would 
care one farthing about the changes of objects : but some 
objects are sweet, and some are disgusting, — like 
physic; and some smooth, and some prick him; and 
therefore, as every object presented to him, affects his 
interests, he gains rapidly those habits of attending to 
the changes of object, which, because the origin of it lies 
hidden in the remotest infancy, we indolently pronounce 
to be an ultimate fact, and incapable of explanation. A 
child is originally excited by new objects, and by ob- 
jects suddenly presented to hia notice, from the hope of 
the pleasures, or fear of the pains, it may produce. For 
the very same reason, he is struck by contrast. He has 
an interest in studying the qualities of everything with 
the greatest quickness. The mind travels with more 
difficulty from a sheep to an elephant, than from a sheep 
to a lamb. The difficulty of mastering and arrEinging 
the new ideas, from their great dissimilarity with those 
which preceded them, is that excitement of mind which 
contrast produces ; and variety is the same thing, in a 
less degree. If matter could do us neither good nor 
harm, we should see Gorgons, Chimeras, and Minotaurs, 
starting up under our feet, with as much indifference as 
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wc think about them ; and the only reason why sur- 
prise, novelty, and contrast, in our conceptions, are not 
as strong as in our perceptions, is, that they have little 
to do with pleasure or pain. No man had more new, 
surprising, and contrasted ideas, than Ariosto; but 
uobody ever heard of his surprising himself into swoons 
by his own conceptions : a mouse running across the 
room, has probably startled him much more than all 
his own beautiful extravagances have ever been able 
to do. 

We have, in the same manner, a pleasure in contem- 
plating the resemblances of objects, and their differences : 
hence, method and classification in science ; the mode 
of arguing by analogy ; and the rules laid down tor the 
reguktion of common life. It seems to be most pro- 
bable that all this comes from the strong motive which 
pain and pleasure communicate to us, for observing the 
resemblances of matter; for a child that loves sugar, 
observes the appearances of sugar, and everything white 
is a resemblance, which is apt to excite his appetite; 
perhaps he takes up a piece of salt, and the pain which 
this mistake inflicts, excites him to fresh observation, 
and makes him more attentive in his classiBcations. If 
he got nothing by observing whether objects were alike 
or unlike, he would never observe or classify at all. I 
beg leave to observe, that I am only speaking of the 
origin of contrast, novelty, discernment, and variety; 
for after the mind has once got the notion, that new 
things are to be watched, on account of their conse- 
quences, the middle term, according to the usual process 
of association, is soon omitted, and novelty is remarked 
on account of itself; just as, at last, money is loved for 
itself. And this is another reason why the cause of the 
feeUng is forgotten, and it is supposed to be original. 

If this be the history of our attention to change, the 
next question is, how far is change agreeable ? In the 
first place, we must remember that novelty excites the 
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mind, and that when the mind ia in a state of excite- 
ment, any passion which falls upon it, becomes stronger 
than it otherwise would be. Whoever was frightened 
by a storm at sea, would be more frightened if he were 
at sea for the first time, because the novelty exciting 
his mind, would come to the aid of the passion of fear. 
Whoever saw a beautiful spectacle on the stage, would 
feel the pleasure rendered much greater by the excite- 
ment of novelty. There is also a pleasure in the excite- 
ment of mere novelty, though perhaps not a very great 
one. Ko one would go out of his way to see a rat, but 
we should have some pleasure in seeing a white rat ; 
the novelty of the colour would in some measure over- 
come the disgust which that animal occasions. A 
Spaniard dressed as an Englishman would excite no 
curiosity; — if he passed the streets in the dress of his 
native country, we should turn aside to look upon him. 
It is not easy to find instances, where we receive much 
pleasure from mere novelty. What we call the pleasures 
of novelty, are generally the pleasures of something 
else. A new cap, or a new gown, is the pleasure of 
figure, and the pleasure of colour, or the pleasure of 
fashion, the association with elegance and gaiety: the 
pleasure of novelty forms but a very small part of it. 

In contemplating the faUs of Niagara, it would be the 
sublimity and the terror of the scene, that we should 
call by the general name of novelty : innumerable ob- 
, quite as new, would be infinitely less striking, 
"^rom their inferior sublimity. In the rage for travel- 
ling, the object is not so much to gratify the love of 
novelty as the love of excellence; not merely to see new 
things, but new grand things, new beautiiul things, new 
excellence, in which the grand and beautiful will, I 
should think, upon reflection, be found to have a much 
greater effect, than the new. 

This appears very much against the power of novelty; 
that whenever its effects seem to he very great, it is 
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always found in conjunction with other principles; 
whenever it is found alone, its influence is very incon- 
siderable. 

Nearly the same observations may be made of sur- 
prise. Surprise increases pleasure and pain; and in 
itself is slightly agreeable. If any one were to tell me 
that in taking a walk in the country, I should find a 
little seal, or a silver thimble, lying in a pathway where 
it had been left, nothing could be moi-e indifferent to 
me than to look upon it ; but if I were to light upon 
such objects all of a sudden, I might derive a faint gleam 
of satisfaction from the mere surprise. It is only in such 
little objects that the question can be tried ; for when 
surprise comes to be mingled with great passions, it is 
very difficult to know what to give to surprise, what to 
the feelings with which it is conjoined. A man thinks, 
and hears, that his son is killed in battle, and all of a 
sudden his son enters into the room where he is sitting, 
and the father drops down in a swoon ; but if a maid- 
servant, whom he believed to have been dead three years 
before, had entered his room, no such violent symptoms 
would have taken place, though the mere surprise, the 
unexpectedness of the vision, would have been quite as 
great: therefore, it seems fair to say, that the effect is 
to be attributed in a greater measure to the conflicting 
passions within, than to the mere surprise ; for, all sur- 
prise out of the question, and the father prepared, months 
before, to meet the son whom he had supposed to be dead, 
and aware of the very hour and moment of the meeting, 
yet still the trial would be very dreadful and severe. 
But, all-important affection out of the question, the mere 
surprise would not be of much, consequence; for if a 
pointer-dog were to enter the room, whose death had 
been considered as certain, the effect produced would 
be quite inconsiderable ; and yet in this case the mere 
unexpectedness is quite as great as in any of the others, 
c c 
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But this is curious, that suddenness and admiration, or 
novelty and admiration in their combined state, pro- 
duce effects infinitely more powerful than their separate 
effects, added together, could ever be supposed to pro- 
duce. It is impossible to look upon York Minster for 
the first time, without feeling a degree of transport; 
but these transports are certainly not felt by the mayor 
or aldermen of York, who see it every week, — though 
even their callousness must be sometimes excited by it. 
The only circumstance in which they differ from a 
stranger is, in wanting the feeling of novelty; which 
feeling by itself I have before shown to be very insig- 
nificant; but, add it to admiration, and the whole effect 
is very striking. Mere surprise, by itself, produces no 
very stupendous consequences ; the separate power of 
novelty is not very strong ; mere contrast can very well 
be endured. Admiration, devoid of all these, is com- 
paratively weak; but when a new object is suddenly 
presented to our view, contrasted with all other objects, 
and in itself a subject of admiration, it is then, that the 
strongest sensations which the mind is capable of feeling 
are always produced. 

The same, or nearly the same, observations might be 
gone over respecting contrast and variety: and the 
result of the inquiry is, that, in all these considerable 
changes of our ideas, there is a pleasure, arising from 
the excitement which they produce ; and that the desire 
of occasioning that excitement, is very oft«n a stimulus 
to action. It is notorious, however, in the instance of 
novelty, that it is more a stimulus with the young, than 
with the old. It will be curious to ascertain what are 
the causes of this remarkable difference between the 
different periods of life. Experience has taught to old 
men the danger of change, and the difficulty of fore- ■ 
seeing its effects. They become lazy in the exertion of 
their Acuities, and diEJike that strain and excitement 
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of mind, which new things occasion : whereas excite- 
ment is agreeable to the young; they have quite a 
passion for it. Whatever men have done long, it is 
painful for them not to do ; to whatever they have done 
long, or seen long, they attach the very agreeable notion 
of self: "I have been accustomed to do so;" — "this 
was the case in my time;" — "I have always seen this, or 
that," — and such-like references to self; which always 
establish a pleasing connection of ideas. So that fear, 
indolence, reason, and habit, are constantly at work to 
destroy the power of novelty ; and the love of what is 
customary, becomes as much the characteristic of one age, 
as the love of what is new is that of another : and the 
reason why the balance is commonly against novelty, is, 
that so much more power is lodged in the hands of the old, 
than of the young. Let thirty-five be a middle period, 
dividing mankind into two classes. The elder of these 
two classes has infinitely a greater share of power and 
authority than the other : in the youngest even of this 
upper class, novelty has lost a great deal of its power, 
and habit has begun to fix its empire. The young ob- 
ject and complain, and think they can improve; but 
they are compelled to wait so long before the power 
comes to them, that they are &miliarised by habit, 
though not, perhaps, convinced by reason. So it hap- 
pens, and happens, perhaps, very fortunately upon the 
whole, that the power is lodged in the hands of those 
who have constitutionally an aversion to innovation ; — 
more fortunately, certainly, than if it were lodged in 
the hands of those who had a love of it : but the best 
of all would be, that we should know the bias of every 
period of life, guard against it, and decide upon ques- 
tions, not as they are new or old, but as they are good 
or bod. The pleasure occasioned by the excitement of 
these emotions, produces, as may be easily seen, the 
most important effects upon human happiness. Novelty 
c c 2 
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is the foundation of the love of knowledge ; which is 
nothing but the desire of use/id novelty. The love of 
surprise and wonder, have been the parents of poetical 
fiction, and of all those errors which held such deep 
hold upon the mind of man ; — witchcraft, demonology, 
astrology, and the manifold instances of superstition, 
which depended upon the supposed agency of invisible 
spirit. Whoever tells anything wonderful, contributes 
to the pleasure of those who hear him, and therefore 
enjoys a temporary pre-eminence ; but, as the ima^na- 
tion is soon warmed up to this pitch, the next stage of 
narration must bring with it a new stage of astonish- 
ment: and in this way evidence is handed down to 
succeeding ages, till it requires the greatest efforts of 
labour, and force of acuteness, to gain a glimpse at the 
real truth. Mr. Knight has some very sensible remarks 
on the bad effects which the love of novelty produces 
upon taste, which to me are new, though very probably 
they may not be bo to my hearers: — "The style of 
" Virgil and Horace in poetry, and that of Casar and 
" Cicero in prose, continued to be admired and applauded 
" through all the succeeding ages of Roman eloquence, 
" as the true standards of taste and eloquence in writing; 
" yet no one ever attempted to imitate them, though 
" there is no reason to believe but that the praises be- 
" stowed upon them were perfectly sincere ; but all 
" writers seek for applause, — and applause is only to 
" he gained by novelty. The style of Cicero and Virgil 
" was new in the Latin language when they wrote ; 
" but in the age of Seneca and Lucan it was no longer 
" so ; and though it still imposed by the stamp of 
" authority, it could not even please without it ; so that 
" living writers whose names depended upon their 
" works, and not their works upon their names, were 
" obliged to seek for other means of exciting public 
" attention, and acquiring public approbation. In the 
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" succeeding age, these writers became cold and insipid ; 
" and the refinements of Statius and Tacitus were suc- 
" cessfuUy employed to gratify the restless pruriency of 
" innovation. In all other ages and countries, where 
" letters have been successfully cultivated, the progress 
" has been nearly the same ; and in none more distinctly 
" than in our own : from Swift and Addison, to John- 
" son, Burke, and Gibbon, is a transition precisely simi- 
" lar to that from Csesar and Cicero, to Seneca and 
" Tacitus. In the imitative arts, from the effects of 
" novelty, the progress of corruption has been nearly 
" the same."* Mr. Enight adds afterwards, — and 
with perfect justice, — that though the passion for 
novelty has been the principal means of corrupting taste, 
it has also been a principal means of polishing and 
perfecting it. 

I have said a great deal upon the subject of novelty, 
and I do not know how I can better conclude than with 
the termination of an Essay on the same subject, which 
Dr. Johnson has pronounced to be one of the best-writ- 
ten pieces in the English language. " To add no more," 
says the writer, " is not this fondness for novelty, which 
" makes us out of conceit with all we already have, a 
" convincing proof of a future state ? Either man was 
" made in vain, or this is not the only world he was 
" made for: for there cannot be a greater instance of 
" vanity than that, to which a man is liable to be 
'* deluded, from the cradle to the grave, with fleeting 
" shadows of happiness ; his pleasures die in the pos- 
" session, and fresh enjoyments do not rise fast enough 
" to fill his mind with satisfaction. When I see persons 
*' sick of themselves any longer than they are called 
" away by something that is of force enough to chain 
*' down the present thought; when I see them hurry 
" from one place to another, and then back again ; con- 

* Knight, on Taito. 
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" tinually shifting postures, and placing life in all the 
" different lights they can think of, — surely, say I 
*' to myself, life is vain, and the man beyond expres- 
" sion stupid or prejudiced, who, from the vanity of 
" life, cannot gather, that be is d^gned for immor- 
" tality." 
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It appears to be a law of our nature, that our past 
thoughts and actions should exercise a very material 
influence upon those which are to come. Whatever 
ideas and whatever actions have been joined together, 
have, ever after, a disposition to unite, exactly in pro- 
portion to the frequency of their previous union ; till at 
last, the adhesion becomes so strong, that it frequently 
overcomes the earliest and the most powerful passions of 
our nature. This power of habit extends to the brute 
creation; and appears to have some effect upon or- 
ganised matter, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show. 
Why we should be thus affected by habit, I presume 
cannot be explained. We might have been so con- 
stituted as not to have had the smallest disposition to 
do again, what we had been constantly doing for ten 
years before; we might have found it as difficult to 
pursue a track of thought to which we had been accus- 
tomed, as it is to strike into one entirely new : the fact 
is the reverse, — and that is all we can say ; when we get 
there, we arrive at the end of all human reasoning. 
Every one must be familiar with the effects of habit. A 
walk upon the quarter-deck, though intolerably confined, 
becomes so agreeable by custom, that a sailor, in his 
walk on shore, very often confines himself within the 
same bounds. " I knew a man," says Lord Karnes, 
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" who had relinquished the sea, for a country life : in 
" the comer of hia garden, he reared an artificial mount, 
" with a level summit, resembling most accurately a 
" quarter-deck, not only in shape, but in size ; and here 
" he generally walked. In Minorca, Governor Kane 
" made an excellent road, the whole length of the island, 
" and yet the inhabitants adhered to the old road, though 
" not only longer, but extremely bad. The merchants 
" of Bristol have an excellent and commodious Ex- 
' " change, but they always meet in the street. There is 
" hardly any convenience of life, or any notion of utility 
" or beauty, which may not be entirely changed by 
" habit; it is needless to multiply the instancies." 

When ideas are united together in consequence of 
their having been previously joined by some accident, 
we call it association. There are various kinds of asso- 
ciations; and it may, perhaps, render what I am going 
to say more clear, if I recapitulate a few of the different 
kinds of association. One idea may be associated to 
another idea ; the lowing of a cow may, in my mind, 
be constantly united with the idea of a green field. 
2dly. An idea and a feeling may be constantly associ- 
ated together, Peter, the Wild Boy, as Lord Monboddo 
informs us, could never bear the sight of an apothecary; 
it threw him into the most violent fits of rage : a prac- 
titioner had once given him so very nauseous a draught, 
that he never afterwards forgot it, and could with the 
utmost difficulty be restrained from flying at any of the 
faculty that came within his reach. 

In the like manner, joy, or any other passion, may 
suggest ideas. A good father, when he is visiting any 
beautiful country, or partaking of any amusement, may 
wish that his wife and his children were there to par- 
ticipate in his satisfaction. Here the feeling of joy, 
introduces the idea of his family; and this, in a benevo- 
lent mind, may grow into an association. 

A state of body may be associated with an idea, A 
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mani who had been very often to the high northern 
latitudes, might very poasibly associate the idea of 
whales and bears with the feeling of cold ; or an East 
Indian might associate a state of heat with the idea of 
hia white cotton dress, or any of the peculiar habits or 
objects of his country. 

A state of body might be associated with a passion : 
cold might always produce joy in a Norwegian, if it 
reminded him of the scenes where he had past a happy 
in&ncy; or heat would produce unhappiness in a man 
who had been confined three or four years in the prisons 
of Seringapatam, and who had sufiered dreadfully in 
such a situation, from the ardour of the climate. Now, 
when all these conjunctions of ideas, feelings, and states 
of body, are confined merely to the inteUect, they pass 
under the name of association ; but whenever we begin 
to act in a customary manner, whenever any outward 
observable action becomes a member of the series, there, 
we begin to use the word habit. 

If a person, by accident, had lived with a great num- 
ber of snuff-takers, and had been accustomed to perceive 
that in any little pause of conversation, they all took 
out their snuff-boxes, the silence would immediately 
produce the idea of snuff, — and this we should call 
association of ideas : but if he were a snuff-taker him- 
self, the silence would probably animate him to a pinch, 
— and this we should call habit. Whatever passes in the 
mind, only in consequence of custom or repetition, is 
association: where there is outward action, it is habit. 
There is no use whatever in the two names : they are, 
on the contrary, an evil ; because they multiply names 
without multiplying ideas ; but the reason is, that the 
effects of habit have long been observed, because every 
one notices actions. It is not above a century since 
assodation has been thought of, or much attended to, 
because it is very difficult to trace and to describe the 
operations of the mind. 
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Habits may be divided into active and paasive; — those 
things which we do by an act of the will, and those 
things which we suffer by the agency of some external 
power. I be^n with the active habits ; arid, after 
stating a few of the most familiar of them, I will shortly 
analyse the examples, in order to show that th^ are 
merely referable to association. It may be as well, per- 
• haps, to give a specimen of the life of a man whose ex- 
istence was, at last, entirely dependent upon the habits 
lie had contracted : it is a fair picture of the dominion 
which habit establishes over us, at the dose of life. 
" The profe^ed rule of Mr. Hobbes," says Dr. White 
Kennet, in his Memoirs of the Cavendish Family, 
" was to dedicate the morning to exercise, and the 
" evening to study. At his first rising, he walked out, 
'* and climbed up a hill : if the weather was not dry, 
" he made a point of fatiguing himself within doors, so 
" as to perspire ; remarking constantly, that an old man 
" had more moisture than heat; and by such motion, 
" heat was to be acquired, and moisture expelled. After 
'* this, the philosopher took a very comfortable breakfast, 
" and then went round the lodgings to wait upon the 
" earl, the countess, the children, and any considerable 
" strangers; paying some short addresses to all of tbem. 
" He kept these rounds tiU about twelve o'clock, when 
" he had a little dinner provided for him, which he eat 
" always by himself, without ceremony. Soon after 
*' dinner, he retired to his study, and had his candle, 
" with ten or twelve pipes of tobacco, laid by him ; 
" then, shutting the door, he fell to smoking, thinking, 
•' and writing, for several hours. He could never en- 
" dure to be left in an empty house ; whenever the earl 
" removed, he would go along with him, even to his last 
" stage, from Chatsworth to Hardwiek. This was the 
" constant tenor of his life, from which he never varied, 
" no, not a moment, nor an atom." 
This is the picture of a man whose life appears to 
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have been entirely regulated by tbe past ; who did a thing 
because he had done it; who, so tar as bodily actions 
were concerned, could hardly be said to have any iresh 
motives; but was impelled by one regular set of voli- 
tions, constantly recurring at fixt periods. . Now, take 
any one of his habits, and examine its progress ; it will 
afford a natural history of this law of the mind, and will 
show what circumstances in that law are most worthy 
of observation. 

He smoked : how did this be^n ? It might have begun 
any how. He was staying, perhaps, at some house where 
smoking was in fashion, and began to smoke out of com- 
pliance with the humours of other persons. At first, 
he thought it unpleasant; and as all tbe expirations 
and inspirations were new, and difficult, it required con- 
siderable attention ; and at the close of the evening he 
could have distinctly recollected, if he had tried to 
do so, that his mind had been employed in thinking 
how he was to manage and manoeuvre the pipe. The 
practice goes on ; the disgust vanuhes ; much less atten- 
tion is necessary to smoke well : in a few days the asso- 
dation is formed; the moment the cloth is taken away 
after sapper, the idea of smoking occurs : if any acci- 
dent happen to prevent it, a slight pain is felt in con- 
sequence ; it seems as if things did not go on in their 
regular track, and some confusion had crept into the 
arrangements of the evening. As the association goes 
on, it gathers strength iix>m the circumstances connected 
with it ; from the mirth and conversation with which it 
is joined : at last, after a lapse of years, we see the phi- 
loso[dier of Malmsbury advanced from one, to one dozen 
of pipes ; so perfect in all the tactics of a smoker, so 
dexterous in all the manual of his dirty recreation, that 
he would fill, light, and smoke out his pipe, without the 
slightest remembrance of what he had been doing, or 
the most minute interruption to any immoral, irreligious, 
or unmathematical track of thought, in which he hap- 
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pened to be engaged : but we must not forget, that 
though his amusement occupied him ao little, and waa 
past over with Such a small share of his attention, 
the want of it, would have occupied him so much, that 
he could have done nothing without it ; all his specula- 
tions would have been at an end, and without his twelve 
pipes he might have been a friend to devotion, to free- 
dom, or anything else which, in the customary tenor of 
his thoughts, he certainly was not. The phenomena 
observable here is, that the physical taste lost its effect ; 
that which was nauseous, ceased to be so. Next, the 
habit began with a considerable difficulty of bodily 
action, and with a full attention of the mind to what 
was passing. It was not easy to smoke, and the philo- 
sopher was compelled to be careful, in order to do it 
properly ; but as the habit increased, he indulged in it 
with such little attention of mind or exertion of body, 
that he did it without knowing he did it. Lastly, any 
interruption of the habit would have occasioned to hiia 
the greatest uneasiness. As these are the circumstances 
observable in all habits, they will each require and 
deserve some consideration. 1st. It appears to be a 
general law, that habit diminishes physical sensibility: 
whatever affects any organ of the body, affects it less 
by repetition. Brandy is begun in tea-spoons ; but the 
effect is so soon lost, that a more generous and expanded 
vehicle is very soon had recourse to : the same heat to 
the stomach, and the same intoxication to the head, 
cannot be produced by the same quantity of the liquor. 
So with perfumes ; wear scented powder, and in a month 
you will cease to perceive it. Habituate yourself to cold 
or to heat, and they cease to affect you. Eat Cayenne 
pepper, and you will find it perpetually necessary to 
increase the quantity, in order to produce the effect. 
'* My perfumed doublet," says Montaigne, " gratifies 
" my own smelling at first, as well as that of others; 
" but after I have worn it three or four days together. 
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" I no raore perceive it : but it is yet more strange, that 
" custom, notwithstanding the long intermissions, and 
" intervals, should yet have the power to unite and 
" establish the effect of its impressions upon our senses, 
" as is manifest in those who live near to steeples and 
" the frequent noise of bells. I myself lie at home in a 
" tower, where every morning and evening a very great 
'* bell rings out the Ave Maria, the noise of which shakes 
" my very tower, and at first seemed insupportable to 
" me ; but having now a good while kept that lodging, 
" I am so used to it, that I hear it without any manner 
" of offence, and often without awaking at it. Plato 
" reprehends a boy for playing at some childish game : 
*' ' Thou reprovest me,' says the boy, ' for a very little 
" thing.' ' Custom,' replied Plato, ' is no little thing.' 
" And he was in the right ; for I find that our greatest 
" vices derive their first propensity from our most 
" tender infancy, and that our principal education de- 
'* pends upon the nurse."* 

In all these cases, the sensibility of the different parts 
of the body is diminished by repetition ; and the same 
substances applied to them, cannot produce the same 
effects. The habit, it should be observed, does not act 
by individual substances, but often by classes : if you 
have accustomed youraelf to opium, all soporific drugs 
have less effect upon you ; if to one species of wine, 
you are capable of bearing a greater quantity of any 
other : the sensibility of the body is not only diminished 
towards that object, but towards many others similar to 
it ; chiefly, however, towards the object upon which the 
habit was founded. There are some facts, which do not, 
at the first view, appear to fall in witli this doctrine. A 
taster of wines increases in his power of discrimination. 
A man accustomed to judge of the fineness of cloths by 
feeling them, feels them with more accuracy from prac- 

* Montaigne, vol. i. p. 131. 
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tice. A blind man, from mere habit, improves so 
astonishingly in the power of touch, that his nicety in 
this respect, is hardly to be credited by a person en- 
dowed with sight. Whence comes it, if habit lessens 
bodily sensibility, that habit increases it in these in- 
stances ? My answer is, that it is not habit which in- 
creases the sensibility in these instances j that the sensi- 
bility is actually diminished; and better judgments 
made, with impaired sensibility, and increased attention, 
than others make with more sensibility and less atten- 
tion. The man who has been rubbing cloths all his 
life-time between his finger and thumb, has most pro- 
bably not such an acute feeling as I have, who have 
made no such use of my finger and thumb ; but he 
has a fixt and lively attention to what feeling he has, 
and he knows the quality of cloth, of which that feeling 
is the indication. In all feeling, where attention is not 
concerned, he is just like every one else: heat afi^ects 
him less if he has been exposed to it frequently ; so does 
cold : in his own particular art he does not deviate from 
the general law of diminished sensibility ; but counter- 
acts that law, by his great increase of attention. This 
rule of the diminution of sensibility by habit, includes, 
of course, pleasure as well as pain : nothing which we 
eat or drink constantly, can remain either pleasant or 
painful; repetition infallibly diminishes both the plea- 
sure and the pain. If the common part of our diet is 
not originally insipid, — as bread or water, — it becomes 
uninteresting, and no notice is taken of the flavour, — 
as is the case with salt. Tastes that are luscious, repeti- 
tion not only destroys, but converts into disgusts. The 
habits of mankind are not so frequently formed upon 
these tastes, as they are upon others, slightly disagree- 
able at their origin ; as coffee, olives, port wine, and 
tobacco: none of these are agreeable in their origin. 
The reason of this is, perhaps, rather moral than phy- 
sical. In the luscious taste you set off from a pleasure. 
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which becomes every day le^ and less, atid at last 
tenmoates in a disgust. This is a good reason why you 
should stop. In the case of the olives and the coffee, 
you set off with a slight disgust, and go on to a negative 
state, or slight pleasure : and the reason why you 
encounter the first disgust, is fashion, or health ; or 
some use which you propose to derive from the disgust- 
ful object : thus, coffee clears the head, olives provoke 
to the use of wine, and so on. Hitherto I have endea- 
voured to show the effect of habit on those pleasures 
and pains which have the body for their cause; and 
that effect appears to be, a diminution of every kind of 
sensibility. The next subject for consideration will be, 
whether habit weakens our passive impressions, where 
the body is not concerned ; that is, whether because we 
have felt a passion, we are less likely to feel it again ; 
that there is a less proneness to that kind of sensibility, 
than there was before ? The general rule is in the af- 
firmative, — that habit strengthens our active determina- 
tions, while it weakens our passive impressions : this, I 
say, is the general rule ; I suppose it is the true one ; 
but as I cannot reconcile innumerable cases to that rule, 
I shall very frankly, but at the same time in all humility, 
avow my dissent. If this rule were true, it would 
follow that a man is less liable to feel the i>a83ion of 
anger agtun, in proportion as he has felt it oilen before. 
This mwi is a very irritable man ; why so ? because we 
have never seen him in a passion ; — but here is another 
man, whom you may trust with the utmost impunity; 
we have beheld him in such violent and such frequent 
fits of anger, that we are convinced he is the most 
peaceable man in the world. Habit weakens passive 
impressions, and previous irritation must therefore be ' 
the best security for the absence of all irritable feeling. 
If this rule were true, the best method of teaching a 
child good'temper, would be to irritate him as much as 
possible. He might be cured of avarice by being taught 
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to hoard; rendered beneTolent by being indulged in 
malice; and cured of every vice, to the practice of 
which he had been diligently trained. 

Take fear ; there is a certtun degree, at least, of that 
passion, which does not diminish the passive impression : 
he who has been once heartily frightened by a great dog 
flying at him, is not likely, for anything I can see, to be 
the less alarmed if he is attacked by a bull the following 
day, — but rather the more. To have slept in a house 
which caught fire, — to have run a narrow risk for life 
by the fall of a horse, — would not improve the confidence 
of a horseman, nor add to the soundness of sleep. Fear 
seems to increase the liability to fear, rather than to 
diminish it. What has led to a contrary opinion, seems 
to be this, — that we become less afraid of the same object, 
or same class of objects. The first time I make a voyage 
to the West Indies, I am afraid ; the tenth time, I am 
not ; — why ? not because ray sensibility is blunted, but 
because my reason is instructed : I perceive there are 
much greater resources in skill and science, than I 
imagined ; that the ship can ride with safety over those 
monstrous waves which at first bid fair to destroy ; that 
an unctuous and weather-beaten personage, by turning 
a wheel near him, can guide the prodigious animal, in 
whose inside I am sailing, with the most unerring pre- 
cision. It is not that I meet the same danger better, 
but that I have found out it is a much le^ danger. In 
almost all the instances where men encounter those 
perils to which they are accustomed, with greater 
resolution than at first, it is because they have found 
out new resources and methods, by which they may be 
opposed ; or, because experience convinces them, the 
danger itself, independently of all methods of obviating 
it, was not so great as they had begun with supposing. 
Compassion is in favour of the rule ; for it is always 
worn out where it is frequently exercised. It is quite 
impossible that a surgeon can feel much at an operation, 
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— that a bookseller can have any veiy strong compassion 
for authors, — or that an overseer of the poor, who lives 
in the midst of misery, can care for it in a very lively 
manner. This is true in such extreme cases ; but then, 
again, a certain degree of exercise rather increases the 
passion than diminishes it ; for a man who had carefully 
stifled every emotion of compassion for half his life, 
would be ten times more unfeeling than he who had 
been over-stimulated by the too frequent contemplation 
of wretchedness. So that this fact, respecting compas* 
ffion, contradicts the rule, as much as the other confirms 
it. Envy is perpetually and uniformly increased by 
habit ; so is jealousy : by all that we have indulged in 
these two fedings, exactly in the same proportion are 
we likely to be affected by them again. So that I really 
cannot comprehend how the rule can be true, stated in 
BO very general a manner. Some passions are increased 
by habit, others are decreased by habit ; others increased 
up to a certain point, then decreased. So that, in fact, 
there is no general rule about the matter ; and the effect 
of habit must be learnt in each particular passion. It 
seems as if the rule had been taken from the organs of 
the body, and applied to the passions of the mind. Mr. 
Stewart's principal inferences are all taken from the 
body ; nor does he seem to doubt, but that they both 
follow the same law : — 

" I shall have occasion afterwards to show, in treat- 
" ing of our moral powers, that experience diminishes 
" the influence of passive impressions on the mind, 
" but strengthens our active principles. A course of 
" debauchery deadens the sense of pleasure, but in- 
" creases the desire of gratification. An immoderate 
" use of strong liquors destroys the sensibility of the 
" palate, but strengthens the habit of intemperance. 
" The enjoyments we derive from any favourite pursuit, 
" gradually decay as we advance in years : and yet we 
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" continue to prosecute our favourite pursuits with in- 
" creasing steadiness and vigour. 

" On these two laws of our nature is founded our 
" capacity of moral improvement. In proportion as we 
" are accustomed to obey our sense of duty, the influ- 
*' ence to the temptation to vice is diminished ; while at 
" the same time, our habit of virtuous conduct ia con- 
" firmed. How many passive impressions, for instance, 
" must be overcome, before the virtue of beneficence 
" can exert itself uniformly and habitually ! How 
■" many circumstances are there in the distresses of 
*' others, which have a tendency to alienate our hearts 
" from them, and which prompt us to withdraw from 
" the sight of the miserable ! The impressions we re- 
*' ceive from these, are unfavourable to virtue : their 
" force, however, every day diminishes ; and it may, 
" perhaps, by pereeverance, be wholly destroyed. It is 
'* thus that the character of the beneficent man is 
" formed. The passive impressions which he felt origi- 
" nally, and which counteracted his sense of duty, have 
" lost their influence, and a habit of beneficence is be- 
" come a part of his nature." • 

It is clear from this passage, that Mr. Stewart con- 
ceives the same rule to obtain respecting the feelings of 
the body, and the feelings of the mind. The doctrine 
itself, he avows himself to have taken from Butler : it 
may be found in the 121st page of his "Analogy." It 
may very likely be true ; and in dissenting from such 
truly great authorities, I am only stating the nature and 
extent of my own ignorance : but it is better to do this 
candidly at once, than to subscribe to opinions, which, 
after all the attention I am capable of giving to them, 
appear to me to be wi'ong. 

I remarked in my picture of Hobbes and his smoking, 
the pain the philosopher would have experienced if 

* Stewart's Elemente, p. 520, 
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any circumstance had interrupted his habit. A very 
curious part of habit, — that though we feel no pleasure 
in doing the thing, we feel a great pain from not doing it : 
and the pain is not infrequently felt, before the cause is 
ascertained ; you don't feel as you have been accustoraed 
to feel J and, after some time, perceive that somebody is 
missing, whom you have been accustomed to see, or 
somebody or something present, which you have not 
been accustomed to see, — that you have left some in- 
significant thing behind you, which you always carried 
with you : the habitual current of your thoughts and 
actions has been interrupted, and you are awakened 
by the pain of that interruption, to examine into the 
cause. 

Habit uniformly and constantly strengthens all our 
active exertions: whatever we do often, we become more 
and more apt to do. A snuff-taker begins with a pinch 
of snuff per day, and ends with a pound or two every 
month. Swearing begins in anger ; it ends by mingling 
itself with ordinary conversation. Such-like instances 
are of too common notoriety to need that they be ad- 
duced ; but, as I before observed, at the very time that 
the tendency to do the thing is every day increasing, 
the pleasure resulting from it is, by the blunted sensi- 
bility of the bodily organ, diminished ; and the desire 
is irresistible, though the gratification is nothing. 
There is rather an entertaining example of this in 
Fielding's " Life of Jonathan Wild," in that scene where 
he is represented as playing at cards with the Count, 
a professed gambler. " Such," says Mr. Fielding, " was 
" the power of habit over the minds of these illustrious 
" persons, that Mr. Wild could not keep his hands out 
" of the Count's pockets, though he knew they were 
" empty ; nor could the Count abstain from palming a 
" card, though he was well aware Mr. Wild had no 
" money to pay him." 
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No reason that I know of, can be ^ven, why the 
habit of having done a thing, should increase the ten- 
dency to do it : all reason stops at this point, — it is not 
possible to explain it. The pain annexed to the inter- 
ruption of the habit, is the means by which obedience 
to the law is secured. Nature is too good a legislator 
to pass any act without annexing a smart penalty to the 
violation of it. 

There remains to notice the very little attention of 
mind, and the very little bodily exertion, with which 
all habitual actions are performed. A boy, at his first 
beginning to learn arithmetic, adds together a column 
of figures with the greatest difficulty, and with the 
greatest uncertainty : an expert arithmetician, adds up 
the longest sum with the most unerring precision, and 
with as much rapidity almost as is required to advance 
his hand from the bottom to the top of the page. 

Montaigne says, in his chapter on "Custom and Law," 
" I saw the other day, at my own house, a little fellow, 
" who came to show himself for money, a native of 
" Nantes, bom without arms, who has so well taught 
" his feet to perform the services his hands should have 
" done him, that indeed they have half forgot their 
" natural office, and the use for which they were de- 
" signed ; the fellow, too, calls them his bands, and we 
" may allow him to do so, for with them he cuts any- 
" thing, charges and discharges a pistol, threads a 
" needle, sews, writes, and puts off his hat, combs 
" his head, plays at cards and dice, and all this with 
" as much dexterity as any other could do who had 
" more and more proper limbs to assist him ; and the 
" money I gave him, he carried away in his foot, as we 
" do in our band. I have seen another, who, being yet 
" a boy, flourished a two-handed sword, and (if I may 
" so say) handled a halbert, with the mere motions and 
" writhings of his neek and shoulders, for want of 
" hands ; tossed them into the air, and caught them 
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" again ; darted a dagger ; and cracked a Tvhip, as well 
" as any coachman in France."* 

Every one, except Dr. Crotch, must remember the 
difficulty with which they first learnt music. The cor- 
respondence between the note on the piano-forte and 
the note in the book, was the first thing to be ascer- 
tained ; then, that note is to be struck with a particular 
finger, with a particular degree of velocity ; and if she 
should sing at the same time, all these are to be accom- 
panied with certain inflexions of the voice. The diffi- 
culty with which all this is done, the blunders which 
are made, and the slowness of the progress that is made 
at first, there can be no occasion I should describe, as 
there are so many here who must have felt it. At last, 
such is the astonishing facility acquired by habit, that 
there are many persons who will sit down to a glee 
which they have never seen before, play the bass with 
one hand, the treble with the other, and sing the third 
part ; that is, read three different languages, and per- 
form three different sets of actions, at the same time : 
and this, with such little effort of faculty or of finger, 
that they shall have plenty of leisure to observe who 
comes in and goes out ; who is drest ill, who well ; and 
to pursue the usual train of thought, which passes in 
our minds on such occasions : and though it be absolutely 
necessary that each musical note, and each key of the 
piano-forte, must have been thought of by suqh a mu- 
sician during the performance, they have past through 
the mind with so much ease and rapidity, that it is 
impossible, or at least exceedingly difficult, to recall 
any of them. The reason of this astonishing facility, is 
partly to be explained by bodily, partly by mental 
causes. It proceeds from the strengthened association 
between the sign, and the thing signified: we read 
music with greater ease, and, the very instant we look 

* Montaigne, vol. i. p. 133. 
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at the note, and the musical line on which it is placed, 
know immediately to what part of the piano-forte the 
finger is to be carried. The other cause is merely a 
bodily cause : the actions of the fingera become asso- 
ciated together; and one finger having followed the 
other in a certain direction, follows it ever after with 
much more ease. To shake on the piano-forte is ex- 
tremely difficult to beginners. However desirous any 
one may be of moving these two fingers rapidly, the 
muscles obey the decision of the will with extreme 
diflSculty ; but when the respective motions of the two 
fingers are completely associated, so slight a determina- 
tion of the will produces the desired effect, that it be- 
comes difBcult to recollect, the very moment after, that 
we have thought anything about the matter. Just so 
in learning to walk, or in grown-up persons learning to 
skate; it requires a specific resolution to put one leg 
before another. A skater stands tottering and trem- 
bling in his slippery career ; and when he has resolved 
which leg he will move the next, is obeyed by that leg 
in a very awkward, reluctant, and mutinous manner, — 
the very leg which, when it has acquired a great num- 
ber of associated strains and postures, is to gain its 
master deathless reputation as a flying Mercury, and 
render him the envy and the glory of the Serpentine. 

It is impossible not to perceive in this analysis, which 
I have gone through, of the nature of habit, that power- 
ful effect which it must exercise upon human happiness, 
by connecting the future with the present, and exposing 
us to do again, that which we have already done. ]f 
we wish to know who is the moat degraded, and the 
most wretched, of human beings; — if it be any object 
of curiosity in moral science, to gauge the dimensions 
of wretchedness, and to see how deep the miseries of 
man can reach ;^if this be any object of curiosity, look 
for the man who has practised a vice so long, that he 
curses it and clings to it; that he pursues it, because 
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he feels a great law of his nature driving him on to- 
wards it ; but, reaching it, knows that it will gnaw his 
heart, and tear his vitals, and make him roll himself in 
the dust with anguish. Say everything for vice which 
you can say, — magnify any pleasure as much as you 
please, but don't believe you can keep it ; don't believe 
you have any secret for sending on quicker the sluggish 
blood, and for refreshing the faded nerve. Nero and 
Caligula, and all those who have had the vices and the 
riches of the world at their command, have never been 
able to do this. Yet you will not quit what you do not 
love ; and you will linger on over the putrid fragments, 
and the nauseous carrion, after the blood, and the taste, 
and the sweetness are vanished away. But the wise 
toil, and the true glory of life, is, to turn all these pro- 
visions of nature — all these great laws of the mind — to 
good ; and to seize hold of the power of habit, for fixing 
and securing virtue: for if the difficulties with which 
we begin, were always to continue, we might all cry out 
with Brutus, — "I have followed thee, O Virtue! as 
a real thing, and thou art but a name ! " But the state 
which repays us, is that habitual virtue, which makes it 
as natural to a man to act right, aa to breathe ; which 
so incorporates goodness with the system, that pure 
thoughts are conceived without study, and just actions 
performed without eflFort : as it is the perfection of 
health, when every bodily organ acts without exciting 
attention ; when the heart beats, and the lungs play, 
and the pulses flow, without reminding us that the 
mechanism of life is at work. So is it with the 
beauty of moral life ! when man is just, and generous, 
and good, without knowing that he is practising any 
virtue, or overcoming any difficulty : and the truly 
happy man, is he, who, at the close of a long life, has 
so changed his original nature, that he feels it an cffi^rt 
to do wrong ; and a mere compliance with habit, to 
perform every great and sacred duty of life. 
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Before I proceed upon my present Lecture, I beg leave, 
in a very few words, to bring to your recollection the 
topics which I have dwelt upon in my last. 

My first object was to show that habit was to action, 
what association is to thought ; or, in other words, that 
it is associated action. I then divided habits into active, 
and passive : those things which we are prone to do, 
because we have done them ; and those things which we 
are prone to suffer, because we have suifered them. In 
those passive impressions, produced upon the mind 
through the body, I endeavoured to show that the sensi- 
bility of the bodily organ was materially impaired by- 
repetition, but that this rule was by no means to be 
extended to the affections ; that it was not generally 
true that tkey were weakened by habit. I noticed the 
pain consequent upon the interruption of habit ; the 
uniform increase of active habits ; and lastly, the dimi- 
nished attention of mind ; which latter circumstance I 
attributed, partly to the strengthened association of 
ideas, partly to the improved association of actions. 
This was the substance of ray last Lecture ; and I now 
go on to make those additional observations on habit, 
which I had not then time to comprehend in the dis- 
cussion. 

It has very often been asked when a habit begins to 
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exist. There must be a period in its formation, when 
custom can have little or no influence, and when we 
have nothing but a temporary and casual motive for the 
performance of the action. When is the action habi- 
tual ? — when not ? What is the delicate and dis- 
criminating circumstance which decides you to call that 
mode of acting a habit? Nothing, for instance, is 
more common than to see persons beating the ground 
with their feet in any moment of vacancy of mind ; and 
it easily degenerates into a habit: the first or second 
time after it is done, it cannot be called a habit ; is it so 
the tenth time ? or when can the habit be fairly said to 
have established itself ? It does not, I confess, appear 
to me to be by any means very difficult to answer this 
question. An active habit for anything may be said to 
be formed, when we feel either a difficulty in not doing 
it, or a pain from its not being done ; and when the 
principal cause for this pain, or difficulty, is, that we 
have done the thing often before. For instance, to 
recur to the previous example, you tap the floor with 
your foot ; some one, who happens to be nervous, or 
indisposed, requests you to abstain : you very niadily 
comply J and in five minutes, when the prohibition is 
out of your mind, begin again ; and so on, perhaps, for 
three or four times. The proneness to do the thing, and 
the difficulty of not doing it, are here clear indications 
that the connection between the beating of the foot, and 
the vacant good-humoured feeling of mind, is not in 
you merely casual and momentary, but that the one has 
the strongest disposition to produce the other ; and the 
only cause that can be alleged wkj/ they should be con- 
nected, is, that they have been connected before. You 
see a person drinking out of a particular mug or tum- 
bler: — put another in its place; if they both do equally 
well, of course there is no habit ; but if the tumbler be 
missed, and the other complained of, it is clear that 
a habit is formed : there is a connection between the 
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act of drinking, and the idea of that tumbler, which 
cannot be separated without giving pain. Who could 
drink tea out of a wine-glass, or beer out of a tea-cup, 
or take up wine with a spoon ? The displeasure that 
would ensue from separating the liquid and the par- 
ticular kind of vessel in which it had been customarily 
conveyed, is a plain proof that the habit, in each par^ 
ticular case, is formed. In the same manner with 
passive habits. A passive habit may be said to be 
formed when the passive impression cannot be sepa- 
rated without pain, or difficulty, from that which pre- 
ceded it ; and when the principal cause of this pfun or 
difficulty, is the mere circumstance of their having been 
connected. A man is habitually peevish, — that is, in 
his mind ; the little crosses and accidents of life, are not 
overlooked, but strongly associated with resentment: 
let him attempt to separate them, — let him endeavour 
to take a good-natured and forgiving view of human 
life ; it costs him the greatest eiforts, exposes him to the 
most mortifying failures, and is only to be acquired, at 
last, by very magnanimous resolution. The fish is not 
dressed to his liking, or a turkey comes to table when 
he had set his affections upon a goose. You imme- 
diately perceive a great deal of ill-temper ; and whatever 
reasons there may be for hiding it, or whatever efforts 
may be made to hide it, it is still very visible. You 
say this man is habitually peevish, from the great diffi- 
culty he finds in separating the accidents of life firom 
the acute malevolent feelings with which he has con- 
nected them ; and for which difficulty, — as it is felt in 
a much less degree by the average of men, — no other 
reason can be given, than the previous indulgence of 
such sort of feelings. Every one might feel a little 
peevish at the accidents of life ; and a slight difficulty 
might be universally experienced in attempting to check 
it -, but the degree of that difficulty appears to be so 
much greater in such instances as I have mentioned. 
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that we determine without scruple that they are to be 
referred to something more than the mere original ten- 
dency of nature; and that that something .more, is 
habit 

The period of time in which a habit renews its action, 
or (if I may be allowed the expression) the orbit of a 
habit, is of very different dimensions. We may have a 
habit of shrugging up the shoulders every half- hour; 
or, of eating three eggs every morning ; or, of dining at 
a club once a month ; or, of going down to see a relation 
once a year: but it is difficult to conceive any Iiabit 
forming itself for a period greater than a year. I can 
easily conceive that a person who set off on every 1st of 
June, to pay a visit, might have the force of liabit added 
to his other inducements, and go, partly because he 
loved the persons, partly because he had done it before ; 
but is it easy to believe that there is a habit of doing 
anything every other year ? or, how very ridiculous it 
would sound for two persons to say, " We agreed a long 
time ago to dine together every Bissextile, or leap-year, 
and it is now grown into a perfect habit ! " This limita- 
tion of habits to the period of a year, — which I by no 
means lay any great stress upon, but which has some 
degree of truth in it, — depends somewhat upon the 
revolution of names and appearances. To do anything 
the first day of a month, or on one particular day every 
year, is to strengthen a habit by the recurrence of names 
or seasons ; but if an action be performed every third or 
fourth year, the same name and the same appearances 
have occurred, without being connected with the same 
deed, and therefore the habit is impaired. 

The strength of habit depends partly upon the length 
of its duration, partly upon the violence of the cause 
which gave it birth. Whoever bad seen any person 
burnt to death by accident, might probably acquire an 
habitual dread of fire, and would certainly acquire it 
very rapidly; because the deep impression of the 
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original cause would multiply the number, and increase 
the strength, of the associations. The famous Isaac 
Barrow, the mathematician and divine, had an habitual 
dislike of dogs, and it proceeded from the following 
cause: — He was a very early riser; and one morning, 
as he was walking in the garden of a friend's house, 
with whom he was staying, a fierce mastiff, that used 
to be chained all day, and let loose all night, for the 
security of the house, set upon him with the greatest 
fury. The doctor caught him by the throat, threw 
him, and lay upon him ; and, whilst he kept him down, 
considered what he should do in that exigence. The 
account the doctor gave of it to his friends Avas, that 
he had once a mind to have killed the dog; but he 
altered his resolution upon recollecting that it would be 
unjust, since the dog only did his duty, and he himself 
was to blame for rambling out so early. At length he 
called out so loud, that he was heard by some in the 
house, who came out, and speedily separated the mastiff 
and the mathematician. However, it is added, that the 
adventure gave the doctor a strong habitual aversion 
for dogs : and I dare say, if the truth were known, fixed 
in the dog's mind a still stronger aversion to doctors. 
It may be questioned whether any habits formed by the 
gradual accumulation of repeated facts, ever equal in 
power, these deep marks left in the mind, by the rude 
and rapid inroads of passion. 

No habit formed (if I may use the expression) 
against the stream, can ever be so strong as one that 
goes with .it. It is natural to mankind to resent in- 
juries; I don't say commendable, but natural: therefore, 
no habit of commanding resentment is so secure of 
remaining, as a habit of gratifying it. A habit of in- 
temperance, is stronger than a habit of temperance; 
and whatever may be the time for which habits are laid 
aside, they are always more liable to be resumed, than 
any other train of actions : the road may be stopt up, 
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and overgrown with brambles; and another road of 
much greater convenience opened, in a contrary direc- 
tion ; but, in spite of aU this, there is a prodigious 
tendency to move in the old track ; and we are very 
frequently never satisfied till we get back to it. 

Those persons are most liable to contract habits, either 
good or bad, whose lives are the most monotonous, and 
move on with the most complete uniformity. He who 
has lived in various countries, will have no national 
habits ; in various parts of the same country, no pro- 
vincial habits. If he have never been compelled to a 
particular line of occupation, he will have no professional 
habits; and if he have not voluntarily sunk into a same- 
ness of existence, if he have seen many different circum- 
stances, and done many different things, it ia probable 
he will have no individual habitS. Uniformity of occu- 
pation, is the cause both of bodily, moral, and Intel* 
lectual habits. It is very often easy enough to discover 
a military man by the general air and style of his be- 
haviour: he has put on one look, and done one thing, so 
often, that the habit sticks to him. There is a clerical 
air as well as a military air, from the same causes. Ex- 
actly in the same way, is there a style of understunding, 
a love of contention, and a perpetual affectation of wit, 
in lawyers, who have contracted the bad habits of their 
profession ; and unrivalled vigour, quickness, and temper, 
in those who have availed themselves of the good. With 
equal diversities of occupation, those persons are, per- 
haps, the most likely to contract objectionable habits, 
who are prevented, by any cause, from reviemng and 
considering themselves ; as absent men, very profound 
men, very busy men, very proud men. As bad habit 
implies associated action not common to the world at 
large, it will probably be most visible in those who 
are not accustomed to compare themselves much with 
others: 

Men aware of the power of habit, escape its influence; 
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and therefore, it is among the most trite principles of 
education, to discover the particular habits to which we 
are exposed by situation and profession ; and, when they 
are discovered, to resist them. Without any inten- 
tional efforts to resist professional habits, they are un-^ 
consciously resisted by the magnitude and variety of 
some men's minds; and by the liberal pursuits which 
they contrive to connect with their professions. There 
is an effect of custom and habit to which we are all ex- 
tremely indebted, and that is, that it regulates every- 
thing which nothing else regulates, where there is no 
propriety, and no duty, to be consulted. The refer- 
ence is always to habit, — in dress, in ceremony, in 
equipage, in all the circumstances of life where almost 
any conduct would be virtuous, a compliance with cus- 
tom is the only conduct that is wise, and a man of 
sense is rather pleased that the public legislate for him 
on points where choice would neither be easy nor use- 
ful. It is a strong mark of a good understanding, to 
allow to custom an easy empire on these occasions. It 
is a much surer mark of talent, that men should rise 
above the influence of habit, and be better and greater 
than that to which the circumstances of their lives, or 
the character of their age, would appear to doom them. 
This is the reason why we admire men, who, born in 
poverty, and accustomed to objects of sense, have been 
able to conceive the dignity, the value, and the pleasure 
of intellectual gratification ; who, deviating from every 
model they had seen, and guided only by their inwaid 
light, have steadily, and successfully, pursued the path 
of virtuous fame. By this subjugation of habitual 
thoughts, and escape from habitual objects. Bacon the 
friar. Czar Peter, Lord Verulam, and all great men, in 
law and in arts, have preceded the ages in which they 
lived, and become the beacons of future times. The 
mass of men, say whatever is said, do whatever is done, 
think whatever is thought, and cannot easily concave 
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anything greater and better than i^hat is already cre- 
ated. But, in the grossest period of monastic ignorance, 
Bacon saw that the whole art of war might be changed 
by the invention of gunpowder; the Czar pulled do^vn 
a nation habitually victorious, roused and elevated a 
people habitually stupid and depressed : Lord Verulam 
looked upon his own times with the same cool estrange- 
ment, from the influence of habit, as if he were con- 
templating a nation of the ancient world ; and was so 
little imposed upon by the imperfect philosophy which 
then prevailed, that he effected that entire revolution 
in physical reasoning, by which we are all benefited to 
the present hour. Such victories over present objects, 

— such power of reflecting, where attention is not sti- 
mulated by novelties, — are generally great triumphs of 
the human understanding, and decisive proofs of its 
vigour and excellence, in every individual instance 
where they are found. Whoever is learned in an igno- 
rant age ; whoever is liberal in a bigoted age ; whoever 
is temperate and respectable in a licentious age ; who- 
ever is elegant and enlarged in his views, where his 
profession chains him down to technical rules and nar- 
row limits ; whoever has gained any good which habit 
opposes, or avoided any evil which habit might induce, 

— that man has vindicated the dignity and the power 
of his mind, by the fairest of all tests — by doing what 
the mass of mankind cannot do. 

There is no degree of disguise, or distortion, which 
human nature may not be made to assume from habit ; 
it grows in every direction in which it is trained, and 
accommodates itself to every circumstance which caprice 
or design places in its way. It is a plant with such 
various aptitudes, and such opposite propensities, that it 
ilourishes in a hot-house, or the open air ; is terrestrial, 
or aquatic ; parasitical, or independent ; looks well in 
exposed situations, thrives in protected ones ; can bear 
its own luxuriance, admits of amputation ; succeeds in 
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perfect liberty, and can submit to be bent down into 
any of the forms of art : it ia so flexible and ductile, so 
accommodating and vivacious, that of two methods of 
managing it — completely opposite — ndtber the one 
nor the other need to be considered as mistaken and 
bad. Not that habit can give any new principle ; but of 
those numerous principles which do exist in our nature, 
it entirely determines the order and the force. The 
horror of bodily pain is a very strong principle ; but an 
American chief invites it. At the very moment that 
his body is burning, and his sinews snapping asunder in 
the flames, he tells his murderers that they are quite 
ignorant of the science of tormenting ; that if they were 
bound to the stake instead of him, be would torment 
them with much more ingenious and exquisite cruelty 
than they have employed against him : he never for an 
instant bewails hia fate, or seems to look upon it as 
extraordinary ; it is the end that he has looked to ha- 
bitually, and he has from hia earliest infancy reared up 
a fabric of magnanimous courage to endure it. What 
feeling more powerful than the love of life ! A Spartan 
soldier, however, combed his hair, set up a song, and in 
a very few minutes was no more. An Indian widow 
burns herself to death, from etiquette. Who could 
imagine that men and women would shut themselves up 
in monasteries, and nunneries, living the absurd life 
which they do, in such sort of places ? — yet, the greater 
part of nuns and friars, who came over here, immedi- 
ately shut out the day-light of common sense, and fell 
to forming nunneries and monasteries again. 

The Indian settlement in Paraguay, formed by the 
Jesuits, is among the most curious victories of habit 
over the ordinary propensities of nature. It presents 
the curious spectacle of several millions of human crea- 
tures leading the life of school-boys; all desire of power, 
all love of property, swallowed up in a blind and habi- 
tual obedience to the Jesuits. One village was exactly 
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a iQodel for the manners and customs of another. At a 
certain hour, all the nation was put to work ; in the 
middle of the day, they dined by ring of bell ; and in 
the same way, were sent to bed by the curfew. It is 
an instance quite equal, in point of singularity, to any- 
thing that is told of the power of habit among the 
Spartans. In like manner, there is not a single principle 
of our nature, which may not be cherished to the com- 
plete exclusion and subjugation of tirn rest. 

Such deeply-rooted habits have so much the air and 
appearance of nature, that many men have doubted 
whether it is not absurd to speak at all of the moral 
nature of man ; whether what we call the trammels 
of the Chinese and the Hindoo, are not as natural a 
state of existence as the comparative liberty of thinking 
and acting enjoyed in Europe. What is the fact with 
respect to these former nations? One or two of the 
principles of our nature, has, by the help of education 
and religion, gained an ascendancy over all the rest. 
The Turk does not cultivate letters, and acquire know- 
ledge. Why ? Not because he does not feel that same 
principle of novelty which has impelled us, but because 
other principles of his nature have been unduly strength- 
ened, to the destruction of that principle: his pride, 
as applied to the Mahomedan religion ; hia contempt, as 
appHed to Europeans: which makes him imagine tliat 
everything worth knowing is to be found in the Koran ; 
and which makes him averse to receive instruction from 
those whom he looks upon to be so &r beneath him. 
A Hindoo is of the same trade as his father ; and so 
it has gone on for centuries. Why ? Not because the 
son of a Hindoo tradesman may not have talents and 
feelings to rouse him to something better ; but because 
the whole force of law and religion, have been directed 
to cherish the principles of imitation and obedience, to 
the exclusion (^ all others. In the same manner, a sin* 
cere Quaker does not fight; — not because he wants Uio 
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element of resentment from nature, but because he has 
taken care to choke and OTerlaj it. Therefore, as aU 
men acquire very early the same active powers, and im- 
pelling principles, it is £air to say that that people is in 
the most natural state, where all those principles are 
developed ; and where one or two leading principles do 
not operate to the complete exclusion and subjugation 
of the rest. A Spartan, who cared nothing about his 
wife, or his children, and merely thought of the more 
extended relation of country, was not in a natural state 
of mind. The principle was natural, bnt not natural 
in that degree. A head is natural, but a disproportionate 
head is not. Wherever any one of the few great piin- 
dples of our nature is missing, or wherever any one of 
them operates in a whole people, to the exclusion of the 
rest, it is an abuse of terms to speak of that as a state 
of nature. Outward nature is an upright body, en- 
dowed with life and strength, and capable of motion : 
there must be the hand for grasping, and the leg for 
moving, and the foot for support. Inward nature is 
grief, joy, resentment, the love of power, the love of 
esteem, the love of possession, and all the great feelings 
which I have been so long endeavouring to describe: if 
the greater part of these are exhausted and destroyed, 
the remnant may be nature, but it is nature abridged 
in principle, and mutilated in form. 

The mere body itself, independent of any influexice of 
mind, is acted on by habit. Opium, and every kind of 
medicine, loses its effects by habit. The body of a 
Russian is not injured by rolling in the snow, after he 
comes out of a warm bath. So very much is the body 
the creature of habit, that it not only must have all the 
feelings it has been accustomed to, but have them pre- 
cisely in the same order of time. Wine is dnmk at 
dinner, and tea at breakfast : they both agree perfectly 
well with the body, taken in this order of tjme ; but 
many delicate constitutions would be seriously india- 



posed by att«mpting to change the order of these habits : 
for it is not enough to say, nature is accustomed to these 
things; Nature ia so punctilious, that she has settled, 
one thing must be done at one hour, and another at 
another ; and yoa cannot at first violate it with impu- 
ni^. There is no doubt but that, by d^rees, a person 
would accustom himself to walk for an hour in the open 
air without either coat or wdatcoat ; but if he had done 
that for many years at a particular hour, he could not 
change that hour with impunity : he might do so be- 
tween nine and ten with safety, if that was his hour; 
but it does not at all follow, that he could do the same 
Uiing between two and three. The body might have 
prepared itself Mid woiJd have prepared itself, for an 
exposure to unusual cold at the first hour, but by no 
means be ready for it at the second. The degree to 
which the power of habit may be carried in the body, 
has hardly been ascertuned. There are some very re- 
markable instances of it, however, in birds. The eagle 
and the hawk have been brought to live upon bread and 
mUk ; and the dove upon raw flesh ; this, I believe, was 
done by Spallanzani. In the same manner, we may 
observe individuals of the vegetable tribe accommodate 
themselves to different utuations ; to soil, climate, and 
the state of cultivation. These variations may be daily 
seen, by examining the plant as it grows on the moun- 
t^ns, in the valleys, in the garden, or the field ; or by 
bringing it from a rude, uncultivated state, when it 
sometimes lays aside its prickles, and changes the colour 
and structure o£ its flowers. The apple-trees which are 
sent from England to New England, blossom at first 
too early for the climate, and bear no fruit ; and it is 
only after some years, that they conform themselves to 
their new situation. The design of this accommodating 
principle, is to fit both the plant and the animal for a 
more extendve and varied range of existence. Habit 
has the same cfiect in the history of man. It is by 
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habit that he is enabled to support bimBelf in every 
diversity of situation, in which he is thrown by the 
ever-changing scene of human life: he is neither sur- 
feited by abundance, nor exhausted by penury; but 
contracts with a cottage, and expands with his palace ; 
preserving, in either extreme, that calm level of feeling 
to which habit at length reduces every haman pascdon. 
The grief which convulses, and threatens to destroy, — 
the wildest tumults of joy, — are brought down to the 
common standard; the fiercest enemies embrace, the 
bitterest contentions cease; every deficiency supplied, 
every irregularity brought to order, every elevation laid 
low, by the silent and unnoticed operation of this great 
principle. It is, in fiact, habit, which alone neutraUses 
the passions, and deadens their stupendous powers. 

" Ni faciftt, m&ria ac lerru onlumque profundum 
Qiijppe fitraiit rapid! secum verroalque per auras." 

AVithout it, we should sink under the first emotion of 
sorrow or of joy ; and it is only from the protecting in- 
fluence of habit that we are safely entrusted with such 
tremendous agents. 

A beautiful effect of habit is, that it endows with 
preternatural strength every quality of the mind or 
heart which it calls into more than ordinaiy action. If 
protection is wanted, men are ready, long kabiiuated to 
.e fear of death. If gentleness and benevolence are 
wanted to lessen the miseries of life, women are habitU' 
ally gentle and benevolent. If patient industry, — you 
have it in the labourer, and the mechanic. What but the 
power of habit, has given to us the advantage of those 
fine legal understandings, that have gradually formed 
the system of law in this country ? How are our naval 
victories gained, but by habitual character, skUl, and 
courage ? Whence the effusions of eloquence every day 
to be witnessed in the senate, but by that intrepidity, 
self-possession, and command of words and images, 
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which habit only can confer? Fresh, youthful, untaught 
nature can never do such things as these. It is nature 
in its manhood, instructed by fmlure, fortified by pre- 
cedent, confirmed by success, riveted by habtt, and 
carried to a pitch of glory, by intense adhesion to one 
object, which, with all the primary efforts of its rude 
vigour, it never could have reached ; diminishing the 
pleasure of vice, and strengthening the hahii of virtue. 

These are the principal observations which I have to 
make on the nature of habit ; and with them I conclude 
my Lectures on the Passions. 

I am conscious how very imperfectly I have treated the 
subject : but it is of great diflSculty ; one, in which very 
little assistance is to be gained from books, and to which, 
if ever I repeat these Le«tures again, — (as some years 
hence it may most probably be my lot to do,) — I may, 
perhaps, do more justice, than I have been able to do at 
present. One principal object in ray Lectures has been 
perpetually to refer to the very simple and beautifiil origin 
of Uie passions, and to show, that however mixed and 
disguised, they all take their rise from pleasure and from 
pain. We are boni with sensibility alone ; and to that 
cause, is every feeling of our nature to be traced. The 
moment that Providence ordained man to feel pleasure 
and pain from the objects which surrounded him, and 
connected the impressions of his mind by associadon, 
_ at that moment the passions were created, and the mind 
subjected to that variety of active principles, by which 
it is at present impelled. That I have not been doing 
an useless thing, and that it is important to examine 
those active principles, and to throw all the light which 
we can upon the theory of the passions, no man of 
reflection, will, I presume, be inclined to deny. The 
passions are in morals, what motion is in physics : they 
create, preserve, and animate ; and without them, all 
would be silence and death. Avarice guides men across 
the deserts of the ocean ; pride covers the earth with 
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trophies, and mausoleuiOB, and pyramida; love turns 
men from their savage rudeness ; ambition sha^s the 
very foundations of bingdMns. By the love of glory, 
weak nations swell into magnitude and strength. WhaV 
evtx there is of terrible, wbuEitever there is of beautiful in 
human events, all that shakes the soiil to and fro, oad 
u remembered while thought and flesh cling together, — 
all these have thdr origin from the passions. As it is 
only in storms, and when their coming waters are driven 
up into the ur, that we catch a sight of the depths of 
the sea, it is only in the season of perturbation that 
we have a glimpse of the real intern^ nature of man. 
It is then only, that the might of these eruptions shaking 
his frame, dissipate all t^e feeble coverings of c^nnion, 
and rend in pieces that cobwd) veil, with which fashion 
hides the feelings of the heart. It is then only that 
Nature speaks her genuine feelings ; and, as at the last 
night of Troy, when Venus Ulumined the darkness, 
Mneaa saw the gods themselves at work, — so may we, 
when the blaze of passion is flung upon man's nature, 
mark in him the signs of a celestial origin, and tremble 
at the invisible agents of God ! 

Look at great men in critical and perilous moments, 
vbea every cold and little spirit is extinguished : their 
pasuona alwajrs bring them out harmless ; and at the 
very moment when th^ seem to perish, they emei^ 
into greater glory. Alexander, in the midst of his 
mutinous soldiers; Fredrick of Prussia, combating 
against the armies of three kingdoms ; Cortes, breaking 
in pieces the Mexican empire : — their passions led all 
these great men to fix their attention strongly upon the 
objects of their desires ; they saw them under aspects 
unknown to, and unseen by common men, and which 
oiabled them to concave and execute those hardy en- 
terprises, deemed rash and foolish, till thdr wisdom 
was established by their success. It is in £act the great 
passions alone which enable men to distinguish between 
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what is difficult snd what is impossible : a distinction 
alwajB confounded by merely sensible men ; who do not 
even suspect the existence of those means, which men 
of genius employ to effect their object. It is only 
passion which ^ves a man that high enthusiasm for his 
country, and makes him regard it as the only ol^ect 
worthy of human attention ; — an enthasiasm, which to 
common eyes appears madness and extravagance ; but 
which always creates fresh powers of mind, and com- 
monly ensures thdr ultimate success. In iact, it is only 
the great passions, which, tearing us away irom the 
seductions of indolence, endow us with that continuity 
of attention, to which alone auperiorty of mind is 
attached. It is to their passions alone, tmder the pro- 
vidence of God, that nations must trust, when perils 
gather thick about them, and their last moments seem 
to be at hand. The history of the world shows ua that 
men are not to be counted by their numbers, but by 
the fire and vigour of their passions ; by their deep 
sense of injury; by their memory of past glory; by 
their eagerness for fresh fame ; by their clear and steady 
resolution of ceasing to live, or of achieving a particulM* 
object, which, when it is once formed, strikes off a load 
of manacles and chains, and gives free space to all 
heavenly and heroic feelings. All great and extraor- 
dinary actions come from the heart. There are seasons 
in human afiairs, when qualities fit enough to conduct 
the common business of Ufe, are feeble and useless ; and 
when men must trust to emotion, for that safety which 
reason at such times can never give. These are the 
feelings which led the ten thousand over the Garduchian 
mount»ns ; tiiese are the ieelings by which a handiiil of 
Greeks broke in pieces the power of Persia : th^ have, 
by turns, humbled Austria, reduced Sptun ; and in the 
fens of the Dutch, and on the mountains of the Swiss, 
defended the happiness, and revenged the oppressions, 
of man ! God calls all the passions out in their keen- 
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ness and vigour, for the present safety of mankind. 
Anger, and revenge, and the heroic mind, and a readi- 
ness to suffer ;— all the secret strength, all the invisible 
array, of the feelings, — >all that nature has reserved for 
the great scenes of the world. For the usual hopes, and 
the common aids of man, are all gone ! Kiugs hare 
perished, armies are subdued, nations mouldered away ! 
Nothing remains, under Giod, but those passions which 
have often proved the best ministers of His vengeance, 
and the surest protectors of the world. 
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COUNT or tbeSUrPERINGS of Ibe REBELS lenMncKlloTRANSPOUTATIUN by JUDGE 
JEfCERIB^ i bciii(t, A UnDoriDdDDi otOu WupUtrfni Frovidsiiceiof God toi poor inworlfcT 
Creiluri', duriiin tile time of Ue Uiilic of ilonmouth'i Kebellioa, uid lo tbe KODluIion in 
IWS. Us JuuH CoAD, OD« llie Siiffercn. Ijquirc (cp. Sva, *•. Sd. cloth. 

COLLINS. - MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 

aX.LlNS, Ifw). R.&. IndudlDgSelectiooirrDmhiiJa 
ormuxyorbli eminent Coutempunrk*, iDd i Dnciiiiti 
Bon, W, WiLmi CaLLiN*. Eng. Aiilbor of •' Antonlai.' 
3 Vignettes rroDi Sketchu by the Fiiuter. 1 voIl ixntBvo. lit. cloth. 

COLTON.-LACON ; OR, MANY THINGS IN FEW WORDS. 

By tbe DtT. C. C. Cdltuh. New BdKion. Sro. I3i. clotb, 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON.-THK LIFE AND EPISTLES 

i.f SAINT fAUL^ loraiirltinj ■ cOTrplete Bipcriphr or the Appitlp, ind i FinphnUic 
TriHtlillon of hia Kpiitlet iniertFct In ChronoloKtcal Ordn-. Edited by tbe Rn. W. J. 
CoMTBEnRE, MA. lite Fellow or Trinity (ollege, Cimbridgei ind tie Bct. J. a. Htnttoa. 
H.A. lale Principll 0( llie Collegiile lnatllution. Livrrpuol. 2 voli. 4Io. copiouily lllHtnltd 
by numerous EnEnvlD|(a on glee] ind Wood ot the Prlndpil Flares vialted by the Apnatle, 
fromOrlciDklDriwingiinuleon theipot by W. H.Uir(le(ti ind by Mipi, CbuU, Woodcnu 

*.* In conrw of publicDtioD in Monthly nirti, price IL each) of which Bertn ire nowmdy. 
■T)MdHlniirUibnidnul>lHrialii|tl«lBon IU> llkf uM ulnilid mta^rral It. Pial tliu hii hrrMnrU* 
>WDpr»-m3t>TiflMii«liMliilli.MjK.< Jli«aiiy MU«M. bri>klckCrna.clii>L1>.an<>mi<M,«[,l.ta>it 
•liEr^pnMaicfM'unii.aHlitaJlaiitaBTailiiHaaidcniaasBaa^ Irtaaana lith xtikl biluj u'dnl ■■ 

Wkn coinplwil il sUI 4DaUWi te <h> am ailillsf aixDuiil afibi liErTl't^KlS 'P-Aln «t Bk im'l Ar^^oT- 

CONYMISATIONS ON BOTANY. 

N.W Edition, iiuproveil. Fcp.Bio.nPllt«,7>.M.ClaUii wilb Uie pUtHcolDuiol, IM. clolb. 

CONVER.SATIONS ON IIINERALOOY. 

I. Lowiy, from Orlpnil DrawinK*. 

-THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES: 

Conimentiry, ind Pncticol and I>eVDIiuDil Sunntioni, for tbe Uk of Read 
,.„,.u. .,..-.1... ni... HytheRev.F.C. Cook, U.A. one <tf Her ll^)«»tj'i 



COOPER-PRACTICAL AND FAMILIAR SERMONS, 

UeidinedforFinKliiilindDaveetlclnitraclloa. By the Iter. KoWkio Coorui. K*w Edit. 

T toll. lamo. jCI. ISa. Unrda. 

COOPER'S DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 

3emouachleHydp«iBB*dlo elucidate *ome or thelcadinic Uoctrinn oTtha Gonel. Sytba 



-< ,.>Gooj^Ic 
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COPLAND -A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprislnr Oenenl Pilholofry, the Nmlare ind TreaCmrnt of DiHUH, Mortiid Stracturei 
ud Ihe Ihsordrra eapedilly nicidenUl to CDmitn, to Sei, ind to llie different Kp«h> of 
LifEt with numcrDtiiipproiedFarmulaof the MediciiiFgrecDmmendeil. BtJahmCofi - — 
M.U. ConauJIinit Ptayiiciin to Queen ChuiotU'i Lrlnt-ia UogplLal, &c. tK. Voli. I. • 
■n. fS.dotb; UMl PutiX. to XIV. 4i 6d. euh, sened. 

COSTELLO.-THE FALLS, LAKES, AND MOUNTAINS 

OF NORTH WALES i bfln^ ■ Fictoriil Tonr tbrongh llM moat intemliafr iwm oF th( 
Coniitrr. By Mlu Lnnuji Stdaiit Co>Ti[i.rA. ifluttnied with ViewLlnm Orhrinal 
Sketchn br D. H. M'Kewin, engnved od wood, ind lithognphed, b; T. and B. dUU. 

COULTER-ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC: 

with Oburviitloni on \ie N'llunl FrDdnctlan 
nriODi Itlindi; RfiDir.iontbc MinloniiHi 
CouLTia. M.D. P«I Bn>. 7s. Sd. cloth. 

CRESY -AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

HiiioricBl, TbMntinl, and Pncticil. By Edwaiid Crmv, P.S.A. ~ 
BpwirdaoTThtMTbauund EncnvinKiaa Wood, aptanalory of itae 1*1 
and ConilruclioiH which came upder tbs Dircclion of tbc CirU EogiD 



CROCKER'S ElEMENTS OF LAND SURVEYING. 

New Edilkm, oorrtcteJ Ibrotucboul, and coiKidcrably improved end niodemlud, hr T. O. 
BuHT, l^nd SDrvefor. To wlilch are ad.led, 1'ABLes oV tliX-FICURE LOOARITIIMS, 
lu:.,superintetided by tl.Fjiai.iT,orthatJaDlic>l Almanac F.(Ulil»hmei]I. Post Bvo. m. ckitb. 
••' Ur. Farlcy'aTabltaorSUFi^reLocnrilhmamaybebadaeparalely, priceta.ed. 

WIE.-THE DOMESTIC IITHRGY AND FAMILY CHAT- 

LAIN, In tno Paict: Ibe Fint Part being (niurdi Serricea adapted for ctameilk uae, 
with Prajiefi fcr mrj day or the week, aelected eicluatvelv from the Book of Common 
Pray«rt Part IL comphainr ao appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rer. Thohab Dale, hf.A., Canon Reiideiitiary of St. pADl'a Cithslnl. »< Udiflon, 
pott Ito.SU. cloth: or, boundby Hayday, 118. Ed. cairieden^; ^1. 10*. morocco. 

nnuntrlir / ^HB fAUILV Chafuih. pljiiu, lit cloth. 

separately [ .,.„, Doubstic Lituidt. price 10s. M. c;olh. 

DE LA BECHE.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORN- 
WALL DEVON, and WBST SOMERSET. By Hkhrt T. Db la Rkciir, P.R.S. Ac, 



DE STRZELECKI.-THE PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF 

NEW SOUTH WALES and VAN DIEH.AN'S LAND; accomplnle.1 by a Geoloi^lcal Map 
Scctloni, and Dlarnma, and Fli^rea of the Oi^wiic Remalna. By P.E. DBSraiKLEcsi. 
Bvo. with coloureirMap and nomeroua Plalea, Ha. dotb. 

niBDIN. -THE SUNDAY LIBRARY: 

Containing nearly One Hundred Sermona.fayiimlneiKUJvinea. With Notes. Kr. by the Rev. 
T. F, DiBi>iN,l).D. erols. fcp. Wo. with Sii PDrtruls,Ms.clotbt or, ^3. lis. Sd. neatly 
hair-bggnd in morpoco, with gilt cditea. 

DISCIPLINE. 

Uy the AuihoreH of " I^Ien Id ny Unknown Friends," "Twelve Year* ifa," "Soma 
raanges fnm Modem Kialury," and "Lellenon Mappiiiea^." IBma. 1h. doth. 

DOUBLEDAY AND HEWITSON'S BUTTERFLIES. -THE 

OBNBRA of BUTTERFLIES, or DIURNAL LKI'll)01"rC[tA ; oompminr their Generic 
Cbamciers- a Notice of li'e H^IM and Trinifonnaliont— and • Catalogue or the Specie* of 
each Genua. Hy Edwaup Uoublkdai, Kin. P.L.S. ftc. Isle .\»lalant In the Zuolosical 
Dei«rtii>eut of the Uriliah Muaenm. Conliiiuol by J. O. Wmtwooo, Kb.]. Illuatratrd «llh 
7SColOured Plate*, by W. C, Hewitsok, K>q. AnDorof " BriliBli Oology." Imperial 41o. 
oaitOnnwith Gray aad Uttdwll'a " Oaoera of tMr<lt." 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDTTfON8 



DRESDEN GALLERY-THE MOST CELEBRATED PICTURES 

of th« ROYAL QALtBRY at DREADRN, driiwn oil SIcn«, fram (he Oririuls. by Fnni 
HinhtHn^l i witta Dncripllv* ind Blacnplilcil Nnilm. in Frtnch ind dermtD. Km. I. 
to LVI. liDptrillfDlto.etchconMinlng'S Plateii witb LcHrr jireu. price Ms. la SutucHbtn i to 
Nod SabKTiben, 30l Siniflr I1a(«, IM.nch. 

••- To be complrteit in 4 mnre numben, prire 3ttt. nch, to Sobtcriben. Not. LI. to LX. 
cODtiiD cicb P«r Ptatei mnd LeClcrprCM. 

DUNIiOP -THE HISTORY OF FICTION : 

BelBfiCritlnl AcconnI of the mosl celcliri-inl Prn^oWorkaor rlc(ion,frDni lli« mriint 
Gnek Romincn to the .Vaieli of Ihe Pm^iil Age. Hj latin Dunlop.B*!. Neir Kditiaii, 
complete in Ont Volume, sto. ISb. cPnih. 

EASTLAKE. - MATERIALS FOR A HISTORr OF OIL 

PAINTING. By CH*«L«i Lock Ea. " " 

HonlCommiHlonrorPromalnE ibe Fin 
of Puliament. (dc. 8to. I6i. clnt)!. 

*.* VoLIL OnlhelUlUa fmrticeof Oil Piinljiw. liim7urF>,)/«rpii»fni(l«. 

;CCLESTON.-AN INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH ANTI- 

QUITIBS. IntendKl » i Coinpinfoii to ibe Hiitnrv of F.ncliniL By Jamhi Ecclk- 
rtOH, nJi. late Head Maitrr of Snttnn Cnlrtnplcl Gramniit School, era. with nnaerooi 
KngraTingi on Wood, >li. clotb. 

ELllnTSOS.-HrMAN PHVSIOt.OGY : 

With whichia iDtorporatfd much of ihc elenwiitary ™rt of Ibe "ImstilnliDnca Pb' 
of J F. BlDmenbicf. Profeagortn the Unireralty ornnttlosfB. By John Klliv 
Cantab. F.K. 8. Fiflh Edition, bvd. Kiib nnmeraua WoodcDta,4%la.cIoth. 



NEW TESTAMENT! beinK 

"* vIlBbTeitat iaGlDdinir a (^ncoroance ed lhi- rrg;tcr;^iiikei, wiin inoexea, ijr^^a-tuiciiatt : 
idBairllab-OrMk. New SdiCioD, with a new lodex. Royal evo. <3«. clotb. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALDEE CON- \ 

CORDANCEofthe OLD TESTAMENT; brini en Attempt at a Verbal Connection bMwMO i 
tbeOrijflnalandlheEniliihTnnslaliona: with Indeiea, ■ Uitt of the Proper Namea and | 

EbTVOS.-THE VIllAGE NOTARY : 

anteof HonaariinUft. TranBltled from theH„., , _ 

leTiaN. Wilb an Introduction, writlen expre.ily for the pretenl Tnuialall™, „, , 
[B PoLeiCY. 1 Tola, poit ero. Us. fld. boardi ' 

EPHEMERA.-THE BOOK OF THE SAIMON : 

o Parte. Parll. The Tbeorr, Princlpl™, and Prartii-eofFly-Fl>hin([for Salmon: with 
af(oodSalmDnFlieirorrvrryit6odl!irerinllieKmpire^ Part II. Ti.cNitunl History I 
■'-■ ^-_ ,,..1:.. J .1..J .^j ..., L ^y gf artificially Brerdlnit ft . 



. UaefUIIy illual 
" "-H»iii 

a, Manuier of the I>u1ie of Sulherl 



n K17. By EfHSHKKA, Aotho^rof^'A Hami-Boali of Anjlinni" aijliled by A 



wlEhcDlaandPl>let,u 

EPHEMERA.-A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; 

Te«:Mnrry-fliblnit,Trotllns, Bottom-fl.hlnr,9almon.Hihiniri with the NaUirtf Hfetory «l '■ 
Rlfer Ffih, and the bert mode* of Catchini them. By BrHiiiaaA, of " Bell'a Utt in 
Loudon." New Edltlmi, enlaried. Fep 8ro. with nu "~ " 

ERMAN.-TRATELS IN SIBERIA; 

indudlnKEienrttont north wayda, down the Obi, lo ihe Polar Circle, *n4 * 
ChiaeaeTroBCier, By AnoLrH BaHAH. Tramiared by W. D. Coolit 
"The Hlitory of Maritlnie and Inland DleeorerY;" 3 volt. Bro. with .Map, Sit. M. cioUi. 

ETHERIDGE.-THE APOSTOLICAL ACTS AND EPISTLES, 

From the Peachilo, or Ancient Syrltc. Towhich arearided, Ihe remainina Bp<ttkt,and tbe . 

Bookof ReTelalian.afteralaterByrianTeit. Translated, xlh Proleeomeiiiand iDdiCfs, b* 

" ~ ' 'lophyortbeUniTenityofUeidtlbent.andllMtbcro'f 
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EVANS.-THE SUGAR PLANTER'S MANUAL : 

Bdu ■ TreatlH on the Ajt Df obMining Snni' rrom tfaF Sagv Cue. B]r W. J. Bt« hi, H.D. 
Svo. 91. clotb. 

FAREY.-A TREATISE ON THE STEAM ENGINE, 

Hulorlol, Pnctica], ud De^crlpUie. Br loan FxttM, Bnvineer. Uo. wilb U Plain, 
•nd donwroai WoodcuW, ^t. s». Wtdi. 



FERGUSSON. -AN HISTORICAL INQUIRY INTO THE TRUE 

FRINCIPLKS of BEAUTY ia AKT, more npedilly oith refennce lo ARCHITECrUBB. 
Bj Jauib Fevoushih, Eta.; Aathor of '' An EuiT on (be Ancient TDpognpliv of 
Jeniulem," " Ptctnnn)iic lUotCnitioDi or Ancient Architecture in Hmaaatan,<> £c. With 
a CopperpUtf*, ■cDlonred LiIhofnphicBiiKnvlDg,andnp«ird*cri<KI WoodcaU. Imperial 

FORESTER AND BIDDCIPH'S NORWAY. 

Nomiy in IMS and 1848; cODtaluinR Ramble* imODKlbeFjeldi and Tlordi of the Centra] and 
Wealem Diitrlcta ; and inclodtng Remarks on iU Pofitical, Military, Bcclniaalical. and Boctal 
OTKiniMIion. ByTHOiiaa FaiaaTaa, Biq. mih BitracUfrom the Joarnaliof Lieatenant 
M.S. BiDDULPH, Royat ArtiUery. Witlianew coloured Map of Sootbera Norway, Wood 
Engr*>lD|[B, and Ten tinted Litbograpbic I Uoainit lona from Drawings made on the apot. 

EORSTER-THE HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF ARABIA; 

or, the Patriarchal KvidencH of Revealed Religian. A Memoir, with lllnitratlve Uaoa 
and an Appendli, containing Tranalationa, irith an Alphabet and aioaaary of the »■• 
myaritic Inacriptioni recently diacorered In Hadramant. By the Bey. Chablu Fouiai, 
Autlior of " Mihometauiini UaiElled." a volt. Bid. SOa. clalli. 

POSS.-THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND : 

With Skelcbei of their Uvea, and Mlacdlaneoni Nolicea conneetcd wttb the Cinirta at Wcat- 
iDinater from tbt time of the Conqneat. By Bdvibd FQaa, F.8.A. of the Inner Tomple. 
Vola. I. andll. Svo. IS*, cloth. 

FOSTER.-A HANDBOOK OF MODERN EUROPEAN LITE- 

EATU" " 
aian. I 
By Mi 

•,* The object of thia book li, not 10 mnch to rive elaborate critldama on the variona writer* 
in the langu^e to whoae Uteratore ill* Intended as a mkle, at to direct the atiulral to the 
b(*t writer* In eacb, and to inform blm on what anttlccta they have irritten. 



ROM AN EMPtRR. A new Edition, complete In One Voinme. Withai 
Life and Writiaii, by ALBxAWDaaCiiALMiB), Eaq. F.A.6. Svo. win tMnraii, iw-ciotii. 
*.• An Edition, lo B Tola. Bvo. tOa. bouda. 

GILBART.~A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING. 

By JaH» Wtlliah Oilbaht, F.R 3. General Hanacer of the London and Weatminiter 

Bank. 5tb Edition, Hith Portrait of the Author, and View of the "London and Weatmlnaler 
Bank," Lothbury. S vol*. Sro. Ma. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH. - THE POETICAL WORKS OP OLIVER 

OOLB9MITH. Illiuliated by Wood Ennvvingi, from Deilgna bv Member* of Ibe Etching 
Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and Notes on UuPoeiOi. Edited bv BokTOH CoanKy, 
B*q. Sqnare cronn Bvo. nnifbrm irlEli "Thomaau'B SeaaODa," aia. doth) or, bound Id 
morocco, by Hayday, itl. ICa. 

GOWER.-THE SCIENTIFIC PH.i:NOMENA OF DOMESTIC 

LIF^ familiarly eiplained. By Cuaklss Fooim Oowim. Her BdllloD. Fcp. Bvo. with 
Wood Bngnvings, Oa. doth. 

GRAHAM.-ENGIISH ; OR, THE ART OP COMPOSITION : 

eaplahwd Id a Seiiea of Inatmctlona and Kuuni^ea. By 0. F. aaAHAH. New Edition, 
reviled and Improved. Pep. Svo. 6b. doth. 



10 WBW WORKS AND NEW KDinONS 

GRANT-LETTERS FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

BciiiclbsCDrT«paDd«ic«witlib«'FTi«Hli, between tbcT»nlTnuidlWt. BfMT» 0*Atrt, 

oTUms- "«" Edition. Edited, witb Nats ud Addition!, b; ha UB, J. P. OmAwt, 
Ban. iTali.pMtBvo. ail. cloth. 

GRANT-MEMOIR AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 

Ule Hn. Orut, of I^gnn, Author of'tctten tram the Monntaliu," " HtMotn of u 
American Lady," &c Tilted bj ber Son, J. F. aiul(T,Kiq. Mew EditiDB. I TOls. poit »t». 
with Poitnit, >li. fld. clotb. 

GRAT.-TABLES AND FORMTJL j; FOR THE COMPUTATION I 

of LIFE CONTINOBNCIE3 ; with copioiu Eump1« at Annuity, AHimace, ud Friendtr 
SodetT CalcDlitioni. By Pbtek Ghat. F.R.A.S. Auocikte of the liutitnte of Aetouiea of ' 
Qrent Brittiin ind Inlind. Royal Sto. lU. clotb. 

GRAY AND MITCHELL'S ORNHHOLOOY— THE GENERA ■ 

Of BIRDSi camprlilns their OeDericChuscten.* Notice (rf the Uablti of ekchGmiu,ud , 
tneitenuTe UMof Speciea, referred to their iereiti Gener*. B; Geokoi Robbbt G«at, 

Acad. Imp. Georc. FluniL 9oc. Corrtn., Senior Aaeiatant of the Natural Hiatan Dvut- i 

ment Id the Britiih Mnaeuni. tlliutnteil with a« Platea (ITS plain ud IBS cotoand), dnwa I 
on MDne, by David William Uitchill, B.A., F.L.S., Secretary to the Zookvical Sodetr 

Of London, be. 1 volt. Imperial Sro. ^31. lOa, half-bound morocco, ifilt top«. [ 

GWIIT.-AN ENCTCL0PJ;DIA of ARCHITECTURE; 

Hlatorical, Tbeoretlcal, and PrKticaL By Joibph Gwilt, Eaq. F.SJk. niartnled with 
npwardaof l,oooEngraTiDponWaod,rraBi D«Ik<"'>T-'-S.Owilt. bto. M*. «d. doth. ! 

SIDNEY HALL'S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATIAS I 

FITTT-THRRB MAFS (aiie ») Id. by K 

J. __j __ .,_i_l_.,__. ■_. Tajiine namei contained I 

fidltion. corrected thrauzL^.. .« ^ ™ , 

if the Hap* re-dnwa 

SIDNEY HALL'S RAILWAY MAP OF ENGLAND AND 

WALES. Square fGp.8vo. It. M. clotb. 
%• The Hap of Bnrland and Wale*, contained ln"SldneT Hall's lanre RiHwit Atlas" (aba 
30 in. by IS lo.) corrected and le-enfnied, with all the Linea of Railway laid dowm, mar )■* 
had aepantely, price la. fhL, cslanred and monnted on folding eanviu in a caa^ tar Ihc 

HALL-MIDSUMMER ETO: 

u.. With nearly KO Wood EunTinKafroin Detfna 
t, T. Laadteer, and other enuDent Artlata. Sqnan 

HARRISON.-ON THE RISE, PROGRESS. AND PRESENT 

n'RUCTURB of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Habkitck, U.A. late 
Fellow of Qneen'i College, OitDrd. Poet Sro. ee.ed. clotb. 

HARRY HIEOYER.-PRAOTICAL HORSEMANSHIP. 

By Haibt BiaoTBt, Author of " Stable Talk and Table Talk ; or, Spectaclea ftn- Togv 
Sportemen." With 1 Flalea, one represenlinr " Oolnjc like Workmen i" the other, " Goinr 
IlkeUnlh." Fep. no. 5B. hair-boond. ^ 

HARRY HIEOVER.-THE 8TUD, FOR PRACTICAL PUR- 

F0SE3 AND PRACTICAL UENi being a Gnlde to the Choice of a Horae for nae raorv than 
tor ahow. BtHabbt HiBOTtR.Aatbor of" Stable Talk and Table Talli." With 3 PUtes, 
one repreeentlng " A pretty good lortibr most pnrpoaeai" tlie other, *" Rayther ' a haul aort 



HARRY HIEOVER.-THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Oii Practical HInta on the Management of the Stablt. By Hairt HtiOTBR, A-' 
" aiahle-Talk and Table-Talk i or, Spectaclea for Young Sportsmen." "~ — —'*■ 
of the Author on his Ihioailte Horaa " Harieqaln," St. balf-bonnd. 



' tcp. STO. witk hnraH 
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HARRY HIEOVER.-STABLE TALK AND TABLE TALK; 

or, SPKCTACI.BS tor VOUNO SFOBTSUKN. Bj Haut BibotiB. Mbw EdftMn. 
1 Till*. Sto. wilh Portnlt, Ml doth. 

HA^VKER -INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

Id all tlut nlitH to Guiu and Shoolloe. By Ueat.-Col. P. Hawbih. New Edition, 
rDmcted, (nlirnd, ind impinvtdi wllh Blghlr-flT* PUtii mod WoodcoU byAdlardud 
Bruutoii, fian DniriiiEi bi V. Tuier, Dicko, <kc. Svo. II). cloth. 

HAYDON -LECTURES ON PAINTING AND DESIGN : 

DellTered it tbe London Initltotloii, tbc Royd Inilltntlou, Albemirle StnMt, to thi Uiilnnlt)r 
ofOxn>rd,«c. ByB.lt.llAViH)i(, KiitoriolpBiDlcr. With Portrilwof the Authoruido* 
Sir D»Tid WUkie, ud Wood Eniraringi, ftmn Deripa by tba Author, a voli. syo, Ml tloth. 

HEAD-HISTORICAL MEMOIRS OF CARDINAL PACCA, 

Prims Hiniatcr to Pinavn. WrltlmbTHIniHir. TnuulitcdfrDmthcltalian.bTaitOioiOB 
UcAii, Author of " Kome I aToni orUuy Uiyi." a lOli. po«( evo.SU. cloth. 

SIR GEORGE HEAD-ROME : 

ATovrorHuyltayL By SirGiouB UuD. S voU. Bro. U*. elotb. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.-OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

BySirJoHHF. W. HiaKHib,But.«»:. tic. &c. NewBdition; irilli PIUS uid Wood Bo- 
f niTlngi. Sto. ISi. clotb. 

MRS. HEY.-THE MORAL OF ELOWERS; 

Or, TboucbtaiKthernirroiu the Field and the Oardrn. ByMn.Kii. Beinca NevBditiaD 
or "Tbeldaral of Plowera ;" and consUting ot Poetical IDooihta on Oardm and FieU 

nowera, accarnpanled by Drawinii tjeaulifuiry coloured after Nature. Square croim tro. 
anlbnnlnaiiewUli"Tbomaon'BSeasDiiaillualiBledbythe EtcbiogClnb," ilia, clotb. 

MRS. HEY.-SYLVAN MUSINGS ; 

Or, the Spirit or tbe Wooda. By Hn. Hiv. Bclu a New Kdltlon or the "Spirtt of the 
Wooda;'' and conilatiiu or Poetical Thoughts on Arest Trsei, accompuiied by DnwlBgsar 
Bloooma and Follwe, bnutifollr coloiired after Nature. Square crown Sto. UDlrorm in aiis 
with " Thomson'! Seaaoni lllualraled by the Etching Club," 31a. cloth. 

HINTS ON ETIQUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

WithaObinceit Bad Hablta. By Aroryib. " Maaaera make the man." New Bdltloi, 
revlaed (with additional by a I«dy of Rank. Fcp. Bro. la. U. cloth. 

HOARE.-A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION 

or THE QKAPE TINE ON OPEN WALLS. By CLiiiaXT Ho^ia. Mew Edition. Mo. 
Ts. M. cloth. 

HOARE.-A DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT OF A NEW METHOD 



HOOK.-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORD'S MINISTRY: 

A Conrae oT Lectures on the prindjial Eieuta oT Psssion Week. By W«ltii PtBaoHaB 
KooE, D D. Vlcsr of Leeds, PrebtndirY of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to tbe Qoew. 
New Edition. Pep. 8to. Bs. doth. 

HO0KER.-KEW GARDENS; 

Or, a Popnlsr Qutde 10 tbe Royal Botanic Oardens or Eew. By Sir WiiaiAM Jagisoh 
HooKaR,K.H.D.C.L.F.R.A.liLs.ftc.kc.I»ree«OT. New Editioau Ihno. with namerooa 
Wood Bn|[iBvingi, Cd. sewed. 

HOOKER.-THE BRITISH FLORA; 

Compriainr PhBnocamODs or FlowedOK Plants, and the Feraa. By Sir William Jacesoh 
UooiiH. K.II. LL.1). F.R.A.and L.S. kc. New Edition (laM), with numeroaa Addittoas 
snd Coirrctlona by lbs Author and O. A. WALsaa-AaHOTT, LL.D. U.A. F.L.S.and R.8.Ed. ) 
sndRecluaProressoiorBoIany inlhsUiiiTenityorOlaBEOw. Witb 13 Uthonsphk Ptates, 
cantainioK 113 Firiun illoslnlive or the Umbelliferaiu PlanU, the COmposile Plants, (b( 
Graawi, and the *eni>. I vol. fcp. e™. [Nfmrlf rtmif. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



HORNE -AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 



d Inolf. 



A Fxximiln 0/ Hblicil 



HOME- A COMPENDIOUS INTRODDCTION TO THE 

STUDY or tbe BIBLE. By Thohab Hartwbll Hoi.ri, B.D. at St. Joha'i Collide, , 

Cunbridn. Bdnr in Anily^ of hii " Introdnctioii to lbs Ciiticil Blndy and Kooir- i 

led^ or the Holy Scrlplura." Nsii Edition, corrected and enUrg;«L llmo. vitli Hi^ud i 
other BncTivlnKa, tt. bovia. 

HOWITT.-THE CHILDREN'S YEAS. | 

enirnved by Joba Abaolon, (tarn (MKlnml 
0. U. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE BOT'S COUNTRY BOOK: ' 

? of 1 Country Boy, written 

mite of Children in the Co 

Edition. Fcp.8vo.withMWoodcnti,Si. cloth. 

HOWITT.-THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By WiLLijiM HowiTT. New Edition, coirected and reriKd. HediamSro. with BncmTian 
on wood,by fiewleltuid Williuns, nniftormwitti "VUitalo Rcaurkible PUcea,"3li. cloa. 

HOWITT -VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old HiIla.Saltle-Fleldi, and Scenes illiutrative of Striking Pauue* in Bamliab Uiitory and 
Poetrv. By WiLLiM Uowitt. Kew Edition. Medium Svo. with to Hnsraringion Wood, 



HOWITT.-THE RURAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF GERMANY : 

With Cbiracteriitlc Sketchea or tta Chief Citlea and Sceneir. Collected in ■ Oenenl Tonr, 
•nd during a Residence in that Country. By William Howitt. Modiuin 8to. with M 
Engravjngfl on Wood, i\a. cloth, 

HOWSON.-SUNDAY ETENINB : 

Tweke Short Sermoni for Family Readlai. I. The Pretence or Chriat ; 1. IdwikI and Oat- 
wardUtG; S. The Threefold Wuning ! 4. OurFathertBneincM: S. Spiiiloal Murder i G Tbe 
Doty of Amiability ; 7. Honuty and Candour i B. St. i-eteranil rnmriiiui! a. Tbe Hidniriii 
TTarelleri 10. The Gra™ of laaarua ; 11, The Reaurrecl 
HowioH, H.A. Principal of the Collegiate Inititutlan, I 
of Sutherland. Fcp. ira Si. Cd. cloth. 

HOWSON AND CONYBEARE.-THE LIFE AND EPISTLES ' 

of SAINT PAUL. By tbe Rer. J. S. Howboh, M.A., and the Rer. W. J. CoHTBBAaE, U^. 
3 rail. 4to. rery copiouily illoitrated by W. H. Barttletl. ISwpofi 6. 

HUD80N.-THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J-CHuoaoN, Haq.lateoftheLegacy Dulv Office, London i Author of" Plain Direeliou 
for HaUnK Willi," and "The Parent'* Haud.book." New Editloiu Fcp. Bvo. H. cloth. 

HUDSON.-PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, end pirlii 

C. X. To vthich ll added, a clear Bipoiikiuu ui mc ia« rcuunir lu me luainuauun ui m 
■ooal Eatate In the cue of Intestacy ■.■^Hit two Fornji of Wll]s,and mnch uieful lafOrmatiai 



ll added, a clear BipoiitioD of the Law relating to the diatributi 
uuiaieinLnecueorinteitacy; with twoFornjiofWIUs.andmnchui ~ 
. ByJ. C. Hdoboh, Eiq. New Edition, correcled. Fcp. Svo. 3i. «d. c 

I* Theae two worki may be had in one rolnnie, 1>. cloth. 



HUMBOLDT -ASPECTS OF NATURE, 

In Different Lands and Different Climates i wlthScii'ntlfle Elociditions. By ALBXANDBaVoif I 
HiTMBOLoT. Translated, with tbe Authoei sanction and co-operation, and at hii express [ 
. deilrc, by Mra. Sabihb. New Edilioa. lemo. St. cloth ; or <D 1 vol*. 3«. M. each, ckitli ; 
Hair-a-Clown each, aewed. 



PUBLISHED BY HEBSR8. LONGMAN, BBOWN, AND CO. IS 

BARON HUMBOLDT'S COSMOS ; 

Or. ■ Sketch of • Fttiioil DHCiiptlon of the Uoirenc. Truiilaled, with the Antbar'i unction 
■nd oHiHnthin, nnder theinperinlendaice of Lieutennnt-Colonel Kowaiid Saithb,R.A. 
For.SecR.9. Neo Edition. Voli. I-ind 11. 16111a. Hilf-B-CnnRmcb.Kwed; Si. Cd. each, 
ciDth; or in poitBTO. 111. each, cloth. 

HUMPHRETS.-A RECORD OF THE BLACK PRINCE; 

beInK ■ Selection of luch Puugei In bii Ufr i» hive been mort qiuiinil j and itrikinily mr- 
rated br the Chroniclen of the period. Bmbelliahrd •tlth hUhly-wronghl Uinuiureg »»d 
Borderinn, lelected from virioui IHuniimled MS3. referring to Bient* conoected f--"- 
Kngliih HlMon. By Hkhkt Nosl Humphuii. Po.1 8V0. in ■ richly CMred ind pl« 
bliains, ail. 

HUMPHREYS.-THE BOOK OF RUTH. 

From the Holy Scripture*. Embelliihed with brilliant coloured Borders, idected from lome 
of theflneil liluminiled MSS. in the Briliih MuKum. the Bibliot(i*que Nilionile. Furii.the 
„. ... .._. ... ._.._,... ..,..v,_.... ....J «,-:.. ThelUunilnmtionieiiecutedby 



HUMPHREYS. - MAXIMS AND PRECEPTS OF THE 1 

SAVIOUR L Beinjrm Selection of the moet l)e»ntlfol ChrliUin Precepta contilned in the ; 
Foot Goipeli; ffiitr.ted by ■ wrie. of lllnirlpMipoi of orijrin.l .Aemcter. founded on . 
the P»««£i-" Behold the toHli of the Air," St, '• Contider the Ijliei of the Field," «ic. 
The lllnminmlioM executed by Hbwby Nobl HuHrHBivi. Squire (tp. Bro. lis. richly 
bound In sUunped calfi or IDi. in morocco by Haydiy. ] 

HUMPHREYS.-THE MIRACLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 

with rich nod .ppropriBte Borden of ori|tlntl D«i«n. » lerie. of I|>i»ni»fed Hgnrei of the 
ApMtlet, from iKoid MMiten, lii illnmmiled Uinliiturei, ind other embeUiihmentJ. The 
lllaniin*tioniexecoledby H«biitNoiii.Humphiisti. Sqnwe fcp. wo. in muaiye cuved 
conn, 3U.; or bound in morocco by Hiydiy. Ma. 

HUMPHREYS.-PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 

RicblT lUuminiled, with appropriile Borde™, nrinled in Coloun ind in BUck •rid 0< 
with i Deiign from oneof^lhe euly Qerm.n fengrt.en. The il I amlMtloni execute. 
Hinav Noil Huiiphkbvb. Squire (cp. Svo. 111. In ■ mlulve cured blndlugi or 
boond in morocco by Htydiy. 

HUMPHREYS AND JONES.-THE ILLUMINATED BOOKS 

b, H«N"??'''^J- HO..H""- Bi;suitly bound ti. utlqu. alf. Ro,.! toUo. *10. 10. ■ 
ImpHlbl folio (tatKO poptr), ^18- 1«». 

HUNT.-RESEARCHES ON LIGHT : , ^ 

An ^imiiiliOB 0/ .11 Ihe Phonomen, connKttd with tta Cbunletl uid MolKnlor Chnn™, 

Kr?rsE.■.r.^^,s's,n■;s:'.s■!,.■';,%'.s^J'.ilZrt£<& 

Mut^ of Economic Oeoloffy. eio. with PUle lOd Woodeati, im. (d. cloth. 

MBS. JAMESON-LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 

u„™iirin'hft BtMri Jahkion In 1 vol. muitb crown 8to., unrfttrm with " S«j 

"ndTsendiryW' widformlngi Second Serin.; iUn.tr.ted with Woodcut. »ndKtch 

by theXnthor. L"""» "" 

•,* To be followed by " L<«end. of the Mwlonni." by the uma Author, rimiUrly illoitnte 

MRS. JAMESON. -SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART 

Hv M™ J ii. »ON With nnmerou. W«h1 EngnYlng., Md Sixteen Etching. by the AW 
1 Tolt. iqnirc crown Svo. 4te. chHll. 



NEW W0BK8 AND NEW EDITIONS 



JEBB.-A LITERAL TRANSLATION OF THE BOOK OF 

iUnitnla their Poctinl ind Hani ~ 

nil "SaUk," and on the Aathonl 

Br Uia BcT. JoBH Jbib, A.M. 

JEFFREY. - CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH 

RBVIKW. ByFii*HciiJ»rr»»T.lit»OMiifttiB luOge* ofthBCocrtofBewlOTla flwdaod 

>d Edition, a Toll. Sto. «k. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS : 

With the life by Biihon Hkbkb Reilwd and carrtded by Hie ReT. 

i.FellOKorOridCoUege.Oiiard. Voli. II. III. IV. V. Vl.uid VII. sn>. 101.M. e 



bllcatlon, in Ten Volnmei, price Half-A-QulDOi euh.— Vol. I. jtbc Isrt 

.. , .<) will contain Biitwp Ueber'B Uft of Jeremy Tnykir, eitsided by tba 

Bdilor.-VpL VIII. ti /• a* preii. 

JOHNSON -THE FARMER'S ENCYCLOP.^DIA, 

And DicUoniry of Rami AflWn; nnbmdnit >"tiie recent mscoieriei in Afrinittiml Che- 
miatry; adapted to thecarapretaeniianofanaclentificreaden. By CiTTHaaar W. JoHicaoM, 
Btq. P.R.S. BaiT{ner.at-Lairi Editor of Uu "Firmar'i Almanack," &c. Bro. with Wood 
BngraviDiii 1. 10a. cloth. 

JOHNSON.-THE WISDOM OF THE RAMBLER, ADTEN- 

110 of tbe twst HMUjt. Bf SAjauBi. 

JOHNSTON.-A NEW DICTIOHARY OF GEOGRAPHY, 

Deacripllie, Statistical. Fhyiiical, and Hiilorlcil ; forming a complete Oeneral Gaietteer. 
ByALExAHDnaKiiTH JoHitrTOM,f.&.Q.&,¥.O.a.i Oeoiniplur at Bdinbnrcli In <»4liMunt 
to Her H^eity i Author of " The I^yaical Allaa of Natural Plucnomena," •^Tlte Naliaad 
Allai of Coiauticial and Political OeOKrapby," and "The Atla* to AUaoD'* Uittory of 
Eun^." In One I^rge Volume, Sro. 

SIR ROBERT KANE.-ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, 

Tbeorettcil and Practical; including the moat Recent Diamverin and Applicationa of the 
SclencenfMcdicineandPhumacyloAtTlcnltureandloUinnnicIurea. BySlrRoaaitT Kanb, 
M.I , M.R.I.A. 3d Edition, corrected and gniLtty enlargFd; illuitrated byUO Wood En. 
Eraviogl. In One large Volume, Bvo. of *bout 1,100 pagei, Ma. doth. 

KAY.-THE SOCIAL CONDITIOI* AND EDUCATION OP 

the FBOPLK in ENGLAND sad BUR.IIPB: ihewing the Reaulti of the Primary Schoola and 
of (he DiiialOD of Landed FrgpsFty in Fordgn Counlrie'. By JosKPH Kat, E«q. H.A. of 
Trinity College, Cambridge: Barrister 4t. Lair ; and late Trayellmg Bachelor of Ibe UniTeiaity 
of Cambridge. 3 thick vols, poatero. an. cloth. 



lUoalo Uv olaetHDlb «atvr," 



KEMBLB.-THE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a Hillary Of the Eugllah Commonwealth tUI the period of the Normati Conqnci 
UiTcuaLi. Kkhbuk, HA. F.C.P.S., ftc. SvdI*.Sto. 38a. cloth. 

KENT -ALETHEIA ; 

or. The Doom o( Mythology. With othar Foema. By William CHASLia 

Bro. IL Cd. doth. 

KINDERSLEY.-THE VERY JOYOUS, PLEASANT, AND 

" ■■■■ — >RTortheFeat>,KxplaitB, Trim ....... 

id without Reproach, the gentle 



HEFKBSHINO HI9TORT of the Featl, KxpkiitB, Trinmpha, and Achleiementa of the Good 



ilal Heading!, and 

THE REV. DR. W. I. KIP.-THE EARLY CONFLICTS OF 

CHRISTIANITY. Cnntcnts.— 1. Judilsmj S. Orvcian FbikiHipby', 3. The lioenliooa Spirit 
oftha Afe; 4. Barbarlamg S. The Pagan Hytbotogy, By Ilia RcT. Wiujam iMGaiAiiAH 
Kip, M.A. D.D. Fcp. Svo. 9a. doth. 

THE REV. DR. W. I. KIP.-THE CHRISTMAS HOLYDAYS 



PUBLISHED 6T HXSSKS. L0K0HA14, BROWN, AND CO. 15 



KIRBY&SPENCE -AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY; 

Or, BlemcnUof thcNttnnl Hiitorr oriDWCts: compriilng «n iccmiDt of noiloai and uuful 
InHcU, of tbelr HatUDorpliow*! Food, Stnugemn, HublUtloiiL Sodetlo, Holloni, NoIk*. 
Hybeninlion, IniUncl, be. By W. KiniiT, UlA. F.K.S. ft US. )t«ti>r of Bu-himi and W. 
Stbhci, Bw]. P.R.S. Ii L.S. New Edition. 1 vols. am. with PUln, In. Bd. clotb. 

LAINO.-OBSERTAIIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POll- 

TICAL 9TATB at ttae EUROPEAN PEOPLE In IMS ind I84B : belnir the Second Seriei of 
" Nota or tTnvcUer." Br Sahuil Laino, Eaq. Aolhor of •' A Joaniit of i RHidencs in 
Norway," " A Tonr in Sweden," the TrmmLation of " Tbt H«im»krto|tU," and of " Noln of 
a TnTeller on the Social and Political State of Fruce, Prn»l>, be." Bro. Ua. cloth. 



UNDOR.-THE FOUNTAIN OF ARETHPSA. 

ByRoiBBT BTmu Lahdoh. M.A. Author of "Tha lawn of Sotoriiia," "Tlie Imfdoiu 
nut," Tngedie*, ftc. 3 VOM. poll Bvo. IM. doth. 

LATHAM -ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

wilb Clinical Medidne; compriai ~ 
liciati BUraardlnaTT to the Qneen , 
Edition. 1 ToU. limo. Ite. cloth. 

LEE.-ELEMENTS OP NATURAL HISTORY 

Or, Kr»IPrinciple«DfZooloi[y. For the uie of Schooli and Tont. 

the PiincipJea of Clauiflcatlon Inlenpened with imuiing andlnttruetlieorigini 



d SonKij" with 3 VlgnettM by Richard Dojle. 



„ _, R. Lna. New Edition, rirlied and enlufed, 

with nnmeroua additional Woodcut*. ¥cp. Sro, 7a. Id. cloth. 

IIE.-TAXIBERMY; 

Or, the Art of CoUecllnR, Preparing, and Uonntinj' OMecta of Natatal Hlilory. For the 
nae of Mnieunis and Tnielleri. By Mrt. K. Lkr. NfwBditlon, Improved, with an accoonl 
or a Vlilt to Walton Hall, and Mr. Waterton>( Uetbod of FreioTini Animala. Fcp. »*0. 
withWoodcaU,Ia. cloth. 

L. E. L.-THE POETICAL VORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON: conprialnE the IMFROVISATRICE, the VBKETIAN BRACBLBT, the GOLDEN 

TIOLBT, Ibe TROUBADOUR, (ad olber Poetkil Remaioa. New ■'-'"— — "- '•- 

Moore'i "Ballada, 3oii|[b, and Sacred ~ " 

ISmo. lOa. doth ; morocco, lia. doth. 

%• Alao.an Bdillon, in 1 to1>. ftp. »?o. with lUoatrationi bjr Howard, &e. Ma. dolb) 
or ^3. 4i. boond in morocco. 

LESLIE— MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF JOHN CONSTABLE, 

Eaq. R-A. Compoaed cbMlT of hli Lettera. By C. R. LaaLia, Rlq. R.A. New Edition, 
with further BitractafTom hia CorreetMndence. With two Portralta (one from * new Sketch 
bi Hi. Leslie), and a Plate of " Spring," encnved by Lncaa. Small tto. lla. cloth. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS. 

Bribe Anthores* of "Letters to Kj Unknown Friends," "Twelre Tean Aro, ■ Tale,'' 
"Some Paaugesfrom Uodem Hiitory," and "Diacipline." Fcp. 9n. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By A Last. Aatboreaa of " Letters on Happineaa." "Twelve Vmtb Ako," '' 

■- rwMtiifiriiiiltnr- r"—- r " SdBdItlon. Fcp. Sro. ta. cloth. 

LINDLEY.-INTRODUCTION TO BOTANY. 



LINDLEY.-A SYNOPSIS OF THE BRITISH FLORA, 

Arnwred locordlni to the Natnnl Orders. BylTOTeieor Johw Lindliv, Ph.D.,f.RJ.,fte. 
New Bdlthm, with domeroneeddltlonBr———' — '*-- ■"- " -*-* 



:.>Gooj^Ic 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



LARDNER'S CABINET CYCLOP J3DIA; 

CompriilngmBericaaf Origiul Warlu onHlttory, Biosnphr.NatDnl Philowipbr.Nit 
HlWon, Ltterttnre, Ibe SclencM, Artt, (ad Hunnftctiiret. B; BiihopTkiklwall, Sta 

jAMn H*CKTNTOIB, SiK JoHH HkiiiCHXL, Sib WaLT» SOOTT, ThOUAS IIOOBB, 

RoiiBT SoDTBiT, ud Other eminent Wiiten. 



i Thirtr-ll 



« VoluD 



I, ^». iBa. The worta 



I. Bell'inMoiTDrRnialii I 

a. Bell'lUvMOfBritlihPDeU.. 1 

t. Brewiler'i Treatiie Da OpCts. I 

4. Cooley'i UuiUme mnd Inluid 

Dtacovery S 

B. Cimie'«Hl»loryofFnui<».... » 

«. De HorgsD On Probmbilltiet. . 1 
T. De Slimondi'i Hllbnr of the 

Itallin Republiu I 

5. De SUmondi'J Ft" "' "- 



Irak*. 13l 



IS. Dunt 



d's SpdB end PortiE*!, i vole. Xt. 
a'a Hiitory of Den- 
. SHeden, uid NorwiT. . 1 TOl>. ia«. 
' Hliiory of PoUnd. 1 vol. da. 
' Empin.. SvoU. IBl. 



1. DnDham'i Qi 

B. Danbua^a Bimpe dorini 

Middle Aga. 

ft. Danbmm*B Biitiab DniDAiLBUi a tou 
7. DvDluun'a Live* of Eulf Wri- 

len of Brea Britain 1 vol. 

9. Fcrfcoa'a Mlalorrof Uw United 






r'a Uvea of lb 






9. Gleic'i Liv 



Uts of : 

« of uilitUT Com- 






13. Onttan'a Hiatory of (he Ne- 

theriuda i vol. «. 

M. HenshnT'iTreetlaeanBatinT I vol. Ci. 

U. Heraebel'a Aatronomr 1 ToL Be. 

Uenchel'i Preliminary Die- 
conraeon theStad;of Mataral 

Pbiloaophy 1 voL Aa. 

IT. HialoiTorRoaw ItdIb. 111. 

'9. HlatorrofSwlnerland 1 toL ta. 

g. HoUand'i Mtnutactorea In 

Metal SvoU. 18b. 

a. Jamea'a Lives of FordjcnSMlBt- 

men ftvoU. Wa. 

1. Keter b Lardner*! Hecfaanlca, I vol. »a. 
n. KdihCley'iOnEIineaDrMialjry 1 vol. fia. 



U. I.inluer>( Arithmetic 1 vol. t 

l(. Lardner'a Oeometr]' 1 TOL ( 

W. Lardner on Heat ind, ( 

M. Lardner*! HrdroltalUs and 

Pneomatici 1 tU. I 

V. Lardner and Walker-a Electri- 
city and Ha^toetlsm 3 vola. 11 

W. Hacklntoah, Wallace, and Bell'l 

Hiatory of Bogland 10 Tola. W 

39. Uontgomery and Shelley*! 

Italian, gpanith, and Psrta- 
KncasAulhora tvol*. If 

40. Hoore'a Klatory of Irriand 4 toU. K 

41. Nicolas'a Cbronology of Hl»- 



13. FhlUlpi'B Tnatiae on Oeologr- 1 lola. tSL 
U. PowfU'b Hiitory ot Nannl 

Phlloaophy i vol. 

M. Forter'a TnatiMon Uie Hann- 

fkctnreorSilk 1 TOt. 

15. Portei'a Hanalhcture of For- 

cdalD and aiaiB t toL 

M. RoBcoe'i Lives of Brit. Lawyen 1 vol. 
iT.Scott'aHlatoryofScotland.... 1 vola. 
18. Shelley'* Live* oT French An- 



4S. ShuckardandSnainaon 
tiaeon Inaectt 

to. Soutbey'i Live* of Brit 
mival* 

31, Stebbing'a Hiitory 






4. 3tebblng>* Uiatory of Ibe Bo- 

fOrmatkin Irob. I 

is. Swainaon'* FrelimlntTT Dl*- 

connt on Natural Hiatnr . . 1 vol. 

:4. Swalnaon'a Natund niatoryand 



(ttuct* of Animala 

H. Svalnaon'i ttoadrnpeda . . 
ST. Swainun'* Krda .. 



I, ftc. 3 vola. IS*. 



(1. SwalnaoB'sTaildermy and Bib- 
liography 1 TOL 

03. TUtlwall'a Hiitory of Oreeca S vol*. 



IINDLET.-THE THEORY OF HOMICCIIDUB ; 

Or, an Attempt to explain Ibe Principal Operttiona of Oardenliu: npon Phyaloloflaa Pi 
ciple*. By Frofesor JouMLiHSLBy, Ph.D. F.a.B. 8vo. with Wamfcuti, 13a. dotb. 



IINWOOD.-ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florileg^um e liulbiu poeticia divenornni Oionienaium Grneii et Utlni* decerptDU- 
r- .- n ,Q LiHWOOB, H.A. itdls Ctariatl Alommo. Bvo. Ha. dolb. 
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LORIMER.-LETTERS TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On iMm SotfjKti coniKCIal Kllb bli OIUdS. Bytbe liIeCHAiLn Loiihbi. New Edit. I 
Fcp. Sto. M. M. dotb. I 

LOUDON.-THE AMATEUR GARDENER'S -CALENDAR : ] 

Being ■ ModUiIt OdUI* u to (rhftt ihoald he (voided, ma veU u nrluit ibould be dor*, fn a 
Girdeiilnneli Month: with pliin Rul«Asie(<i do nhat iim|tiiiite; Direction* far Ll|rlD( ' 
Oat lod Pluntinii Kitchen tad Flower Gxiitat, Pleaiure Groandi, and Shmbberieii and ■ ; 

Guilciii. Br Mr*. Loudon. iSmo wiib Wood EngnviDgi, Ti.6d. cloth. 

lOUDON.-THE CADY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to BBjoy 1 Conntry Lile Rilioully. By Mn. Loudok, Author of ■' GmrdenlDX t»r 
Ladiei." fte. nn Edition. Fcp. Sro. with piste tod Wood Eointloit*, T(. 6d. cloth. 

lOUDON'S SELF-INSIRCCTION TOR YODNG GARDENERS, i 

FOredm, BailiffB, Lund Stevardk, ind Farmen; in Aiithnwtic, Book -keeping, Geometry, 
Meunration. PnctinI Trisonometiv, Meclianici, Und-SarveyinE, Levellinp-, PluininK and , 
Hippin);, An:bitectanl Diiwiac, aiHl liometTluI Projection ind l>eriprclive -, with Kiunpln , 



lOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GARDENING ; 

ComprliinT the Theory end Ftactice of Horticulture, Florlcullare, Arl>or1ciiltitre, ind Lind- 
•capeGirdenlnic: IncfudlniBll the lat»l Itoprovrnientt ; ■General Uutory orGartleninKln 
tUCoontriea; aud a Siailiticftl View of it> Pmcni SUte; wilb Sucjiallon* rai-iti Fulnre 
Pro;treH in the Hrlltih lilei. lllaBtrnted witb many hundred Unfcravlnira on Wood br 
Briniton. An entirely New Edition ilUOl, cortected ihrouirhaul and couldenblT Itnprorad 
by Mra. Loudoh. In One laijie Volume, Buo. Mi. clutb. 

•.* The prrient New Bdilion is alM In conne of publication In Ten HoutblTPuta, priced. 
Ftcb, or which the FIrat Two ire now ready. 

LOUDON'S ENCTCLGPJIDIA OF TREES AND SHRUBS : 

beinr the " Arboretum el FnDlcetnm Brlunnkani" abridredi conttining the Hardy Treea 
and Shmbi of Great Britain, Native and Porel|[n, SdenltlleaUjr and Popularly l>eMrlbed : 
with their Propantlon, Culture, and Uaea in the Artaj and wlili En[ravin(* o( nearly all 
the Srcciea. Adapted lor the nae of Nunerymeut Gaideneta, ud Foicatara. Bto. with 



9peci__. 

VOW EiiETaTlnfa on Wood, ^S. I< 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprlalnc tk« ThMry •od Practice of a* Vilualion. Traufer, Laylog-out, InpcoTenHnt, 
wdMananiMBtof Landed Prap«ny,and of tbeCommloHud: BcoDony of the Animal md 
VeretablepToductlOBior Aciicnlture ; including all the laleat ImpnKemeat), * general Uiaiory 
orAirtcullure In all ConnirieB, » Stallatical View or tta prearni Hate, witb iiuKKeallona for 
it! fStnre progieaa lu the Briliah lalu i uid Supplenient,l)rinjtingdown the work to the yeu 
IBit. NewMilJon. svo. witb iipwardiori,10a Engmloo onVood, d;3. lOi. clolb. 

LOUDON'S ENCYClOPiEDIA OP PLANTS : 

— - ..._i._ —v...... — Introduced Into, preal Britain I 



. ng alllbePlantawhtcharenowioontiin, or tiiva neeniniroanceoinio, ureai 

liYlOK their Natural Hiatory, accotnpanied by auch deacrirtiona, engraved figure 
elemsitarY detail*. «a may enable » 1'cicinner, who ii a mere Engluh reader, to dtacoi 



It whicb h( 



it which 1« nlefnl and InHreatlni. The Specific Charaetera by an EmiDcnt Bota^nT Iha 
Urawinga by J. D. C. 3owerby. New Kditfon with Supplement, lud new OenerU IndKi. 
Bto. with Dculy lO/NO Wot>d EugnrinKa, jtx. Ita. «d. clotb. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPJIDIA OP COTTAGE, FARM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNFTURK ; conUininrnnmeroua Deal™,fron the Vina 
to lb* Cotttnandthe Farm, including Farm Honaea, Farv.arica, and other AgricaUaral 
Bulkliua i Country Inn.. PuUk Houaca, and PatochialBchoola i with Ih« reqolalte FitHnga. 
■D. FlJiEnrt*. and Faniture, and appnnarlate OScea, Gardens and Oaiden Scenery : nek 
^■^MOTmuDled by Aoalytlcil u?Crltlca] RemarkaTNew BdKlon, edltad by Hn. 
LOCPOM. BvoVwIth IDOT* than 1,000 Botraylnc* on Wood, in. la. dotb. 



18 KEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICDS; 

Or, CtUkrae of all th* Plinli Indiienona to or IMrodg 

irji>i~. 'luni, corrected throiHrhoal : with ■ Supplcinent, iDclndiiur all tka Utw E^anta <Io«b 

'- "'.w Gcneril iDdM to tlic whole Hork. EditHl br Hn. LoanaK and 

0. llltv^ »■«, 

LOUDON'S HORTUS LIGNOSIS LONDINENSIS; 

Or,aCilalone0ralUhFLi(ii«inii Plinti coltlriled in the nelichboiirbood of LAndm. To ' 
whieliireMM«l,theiriuiulpricealo Nuneiies. 8va. T».()d. cloth, ' 

LOW. -ON THE DOMESTICATED ANIMALS OF GREAT 

BRITAIN i conprelieiidlniF the NMnr*! aud Econonilca) Hietory of the Speclei md Braedij 
llliutratiopi of l^e Propertlei of Eiirroal Form i lod UbKmllona on the Fiinclptoa sad 
Practice of Bnedlng. By Daiid Loir, Eh|. F.R.S.K. ProTwor of Affriciiltare io tkc Uni- 
Tenity of Edlnbursti. sro. with EnKnTlniv ™ Wood, Ka. cloth. 

LOW-ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AORICULTURE; 

Conpnbodiu the Cnlttratioii or Planli, the HniUndry of the Domeitlc Aninala, and tbe 
BconomroftheFarn. By D.Low, Raq. FR.S.B. New Kditton, with Altentfoni utd Addi- 



dona, and an efttltely new ul or aboye MO Woodco 

LOW.— ON LANDED PROPERTY, 

And lb* ECONOMY of EffTATES; comprehendiaK 

and the Prlndpln and Forma of Leaies; Farm-Build liifa, Kncloinrea, Dralna, Ki 

menta, and olher Rural Workii IliDenIa; and Wooda. By D*tid Low, Eaq. F^ 

Sto. with Domeroni Wood Eogravlpga, lla. cloth. 

MACAULAY.-THE HISTORY OF EHGLAHD FROM THE 

By THoMAa Babbiwdton )d>a«in.aT. New KdilkM. 

MACAULAy.-CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS Con- 
tributed to Tb« EDINBURGH REVIKW. &) Tnoiioa BABiaaroif WaCAOUT. 
New Edition, comflete in One Volame ) with tortnlt by E. V. Eddia, ncTBied la Uae bv r 
W. Greatbach, and Virnetta. Eqaare crown aro. 31a. clath< SOi. oilf extra by Hayday :— Or 
ia I TOLi. Bvo. S<^ cloth. | 

MACAULAY.-LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With " liry" and " The Armada." By THovAa Babihotoh Uacidlat. New BdUioD. 
Ifmo. 4b. M. ckiik ; or lOa. U. bound In morocco. 

MR. MACACLAY'S LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numeioni Ilhialratiana, Orlgtoal and frora the Antlqae, drawn on Wood by Oeotn 
Scharf, Jon. and eDCiared by iiamnel WiUlaou. New Edition. Fcp. Mo. lit. bonds 
morocco, 4k. 

MACKAY.-THE SCENERY AND POETRY OF THE ENOLISH 

LAKES IB Bommer^Ramble. ByCuABLU Mackav, bq. LL.D. Aatborof "ne Thami 



MACKINTOSH— SIR JAMES MACKINTOSH'S MISCELLA- 
NEOUS WORKS ; includlnc blB Contribution* to THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. Bditad 
by RoBamr Jahhb IdAOKiNToaH, Eaq. 1 vola. 8yo. 41i. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.- A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETI- 
CAL, AND HISTORICAL, OF COHMKRCB AND COMUERCIAL NAVIGATION. tUn*' 
mini with Uapa and Plant. By J. R. M'CtlLLOCH, Kaq. New Edition, (IHU), cormtad, 
enlarsed.and impmed; with a Sunlement. ira.Ma.clothi ar SSa. half- bound in rvnte. 

V The BuPFLBKBirr to the laat Edition, pnbliahed in 1MB, may be had iBpwzmMj, nak* 
4B.ad.icw*d. 

M'CULLOCH.-A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, STATIS- 

TICAJ, AND HISTORICAL, of the Taiioua Conntrlea, Flacea, •ndPrincipBl Natanl OMecta 
intheWORLD. By J. R. H'Colloch, Rtq. IlloatnUtdwitha LuseUap*. NewBiSion, 
(ISU), corrected, and in part re-writtaB ; wiOi a Snpplement. In Twv tUek. Votninea, In. 

'>* In cotute of paUkallOB, is Twblva Monthly Parta, each containing u much Wtcr-inBa 
aa a la^e no. Toloma. Price M. (ach. 



PUBLISHED BY MEBSRS. IX)M0MAI4, BROWN, AND CO. 



i M'CULLOCH -AN ACCOUNT, DESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS- 

Ita Eiient, Pbiilcsl Cap>cltl«, PopBlation, 
BrJ.R.M>C::<iLLaca,BHj. NewBdition 



TlCAUof Um BRITISH SUPERB 1 ciblUltiiclta Eiient, Pbiilcsl Cap>cltl«, PopBlatiar 



d, cnlaixedt ■nd sreaUy imprOTed 1 thick ndi. Bra. t! 

i M'CULLOCH. -A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCB of TAXATION ud tb* FUNDINQ SYSTBU. Br 1. K, 
WCdlloch, E«q. Svo. ICM.doth. 



' MAITLjCND.-THE APOSTLES' SCHOOL OF PROPHETIC 

INTEBFRETATION: wllb iu Hiitory la the PreHDl Tims. Br Chailu Uaitland, 

'- Author ot " The Chuich ia the CatuomlM." Sto. lU. cloth. 

MAITIAND.-THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS ; 

ADacripttODOfthaPliiLitlveChiircharRom*. lUutnled W it* Stpolchnl RoiuIm. Bj 
' Chablh HiiTijkiiD. Neir EdHkm, cocracted. Sro. wllh unmouui Wood BornTbic*, 

IM. cloth. 



MARCET.-COKVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

lBwhichtheEleiiHat>ofttaBtltel«ia>nlkmiUulyEiplaiB«laiHlllltttnUd 
Bi> Jakb HuaciT. Nan Kdition, onLirged md Improicd. liraU.lCp.Siro. 



HAaCET.-COHTERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHI10S0PH¥; 

In which tha Klemtuti of th>l Science ara fUnUiirW eiptalned. By J«hb Maieit. Naw 
Edlltan, anlviad and corraded. Fcp. anLwIthM nate»,'ia«.(d.c(Dlh. 

: MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY: 

In which theKlemealior that Scienceare AmiiliarlTaiplaiiied. Bj JiHi UAUirT. N«r 
KdiUon rerlied and enlanrod. Fcp. tvo. Ta. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET. - CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIO- 

LOOYi comprebendliiK tbc Uamcnia o( BoUny, with ttaair appUcaUoB M AfckollDre. 
: Bi JambUibckt. HawRdiUon. Fcp. Rto. with 4 Plata*, M. clotb. 

MARCET.-CONVERSATIONS OB LAND AND WATER. 

By Jakb Uabcrt. Naw Bditioo, reriaed aiid corractad. WlUi a cokracod Uap, (bewliw 
the compAiBtiTB altltiids of lloantaiu. Fcp. Ivo. tt. «d. cloth. 

MARRYAT.-BORNEO AND THE EAST INDIAN ARCHI- 

PBLAGO. By FaAHcia B. Haritat, late UidKbipman 01 U.H.8. gunanni, Surveylu 
Vuul. Wilb mtoj Utawingaar Coatame aad Sceoery, tram Orifinal Bketchca mad* OB th» 
apot hy Ur. Uanval. Imperial Sto. nilb DumcfODa UlbOBraphic PIUM and Wood BiicniT- 
lap, ■!•. Ad. cLotb. 

MlRRYAT.-MASTERMAN*READy ; 



MARRYAT.-THE MISSION; 

Ur, aeain la AfricL Wrltlan for Yoniif K 

" HaaianDao BmAj," ftc a roi*. fcp. 8td. itt. cloth. 

MARRYAT.-THE PRIVATEER'S-MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YKABa AOO. By Captain F. Uauvat, C.B. ADlbor or " UMtorman Ready," be 1 rob. 
tep. Svo. Itt. dotb. 

MARRYAT.-THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Wriltau (or Vonng Ptwple. By Captain F. Mahbtat, CB. AnlboT of " MatlODBB BMdy," 
lie. New Edllion. Pep. arc. with 1 Illuatntjoiu, Ta. U. cloth. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MATTEUCCI.-LECTTJRES ON THE PHYSICAL PH,J;N0- 

HENAO? LIVING BKINGB. By aioNoB CabloMattkucci, ProrfMOrlnlfteUniierritr 

ofPiH. TnpelMFd ondcr Iheiurertntnidnice of J. Ferelni, U.DT.K-S. Vtcc-Pmidcut of 
Iht Royd Medical tod Chirorilc*! Society, llmo, »t. cloth. 

MAUNDERl-THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRAKT at REFERENCE. Comprliini *n Kngliib Gr-mmiTi Tibleiar Entllth . 
Verbii Diatlnctioni i rroverbe, IVui*. ind fhrua, in Lalin, Spmnish, Frencb. ■n'l lutiin, 
triuiited; New and Bnluicd Enfiliih Dictiouryi Direction! lor PrononciiUon ) New , 
Univemi GateOter; nblet of Populntion ind Sutitlicii Liit of Cilia. Bonniihi, aad 
HarkecToiniiintheUnitalKiuRdam: Ret-nlatlonaortlieOtncnl PoilOfllcei UtlofForeiKa ' 
Animil, VMcUble, and Uincral Productloni ; Compcndioiu Clauical Dictloniiry ; Scriptarc J 
Praper Name* accented, and Cbriilian Namn of Hen and Women : witli Latiu Maxinu ' 
tranalatedi Llat or Abbrolationti Chnnokwy and Hiiiory i compendioin I«w Kdionary i I 
Abilraci or Tai Acta ; Intereat and other Table* i Formi or BpiatolarT AddreMj TaMuoT I 
FrtcedencTI Synopsla of the british Feeraie ; tndTableaof Nnmlwr, Aloney, Weisbta,and 
Heuoret BySAHuai. Madndkb. IStb Edilion, revised tbrougbout, and gnatlir (niarted. 
Fcp' Bvo. lOa. cloth I boaad In roan, lie. 

MAUNDER.-THE SCIENTIFIC * LITERARY TREASURY ; 

I A newandpopularEncyclopiediaot SciencesndlheBellei-Lettrei: Inclndlng ill Branche* or 

■lyie, aJapted to the compr^eniion of all peraoni desiram of ■cqwrinK inrorowiiaD on the 

' aabiecUcoiopriiedinlhe work, and alto adiptKl for a Manual of conTenient Kefenoce Utbt 

more iaatnicted. By S.MAUNDia. MewEdilion. Fcp. Svo. IM.cloth; boond innHui, 13s. 

i MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Pnititar Dtctioiiary of Animated Nature : in which the ZooloKical Characteriitica tbal 
dlitintdah the dilTereni Clanei, Genera, ind Spfciei are combmert wiih a variety of iniemt- 
InclnrormatioollluHratixeof the Habiu. intilncU and 
Klniidom. To which are ailded, h S>)labii> of Pncti 

j,_ „_.._, •■.v.. „jj^ j^ accurate En)cr»«imn _. ._. ...„ 

By Samuel. Maukdhb. New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. ID*, dolb; 



4rola.Sro. ^3. m. dolh. 



.._..„ __ . _._ ., ....... . my, and a Glonarial 

Appenriii. Embellilhed wilti 900 accurate En)tr»«imn on W-md, from Dre. ' 



MAUNDER.-THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY ; 

I ComlitiniFOf Memoir*, Sketcliea.andbrierNotlceior above lS,(WOKininent Pennaof allAn. 
I __., ..... — ^ 1,, K^jejt Period of Hitwryj (Onniogane "— "=-' 

ihy. By Sahuel Maunoer. New Editit 

Supplement. Fcp.Svo. ID*, doth j bound in 

MAUNDER.-THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprlting* General InlrodDctoryGatlineorUnivenal Hlatory, AiideataDdHodeni,afHla 
Serie* or teparale Hiatorie* of every principal Nation tbat eilata ; ihelT tUae, Pronrtaa, and 

PreMul Condllion, the Moral and Social Chancier of Ilieir nipecUve iohabiUnta, tbor 
Relizion. Manner*, and Cuitouu, Sic. BySAUUELUAUNDE*. ^e« BditioD. Fcp.Svo.IO*. 
clotbi bound in rain. 11a. 

MEMOIRS OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF GREAT 

BRITAIN, and of the Haaeum of Economic Geology In London. Publlihed by nrderorUw 
Lord! 'Com miAsionen of Her Majesty '■ Treaiury. Royal Svo. with Womicnli and VtarEe 
Fiaie* (Kven coloureJi, 111. cloibi and Vol. 11. In Tno thick Farta, with 63 plaiH (three 

coloureUI. and nunieroua Woodcuta, 43a. ctolK. or, aeparately. lie. each Part.^ ^Aln, 

BRITISH ORGANIC REMAINS; conalsting or Flatea of Firnre* engraved on Mterf, with 
ducrlptive Letterpresi, and fonnlnj a portion or the Memoiri of Ihe Oeoiogical Surrey. 
Decadei 1. and II. royal Bvo. t*. 6d. each ; or, royal 4to. U. td. eacli, tewed. 



'■ Ur. Uirivsli bb nncinHtlonASIt bud* Mod hU cUErm U, bK«ac tht hUUpYUa tt Ih* Cmttlt- Vl otB uM I 
«ndLtiDB phi:opnlirbiGaldF^hDr*lFi',ar.jTiulitr Df U4iu>it,fta4 auiod w*li potHd, rmpanli of Appnclatiaf . ■ »Eh 
ImparilKllijr orJurlpraraL.iha ennfl.ctinff iplnloqi ud miitivci of tit* mU«i< \a Uriirtat 4nBU aa wbkcb Iri bm i 

MILKER -THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 

By tbe Rev. Joseph Uii.hib, A.M. With Additions and Correction* by the Lale Rev. 
■•.II. xiiiK£;n, u.D. F.R.a. A New Edition, reriied and corrected thnmirtiont, tiT Um 
iHTHAU, B.D. Hector of Brvmber, and Chw1*ln to the Lord Blibop of Klldar*. 



-,,G.,„^.. 



PUBLISHED BY MEBSES. I^NGMAN, BROWS, AND CO. 21 



Brtb« Ret. R. MoNTOOHiitT, H.A. Oion. Anlliar ol " Tht Goipel In Adnocc of (he Are," 
» The Chiiillu Lift," *c. »e. [iVenn^ i-Hiy. 



MITCHELL.-JOTJRNAL OF AN EXPEDITION INTO THE 

Interior of Tropical Au»n»l1«. In SMTeh of •Runt* from Sydney to Ihe Qnlf of Cuwntarin. 
By LiBDT-CouiNBi, Sir T. L. Mitchill. Xnt. D.C L. Sunejor-OtnerM of New 3ouLh 
Wmlee, ind late elective Member of (he LeiiaUtiye Conncil of tbat Colony. 8T0. wilh Mapi, 
Vlewi, ana EngraviDgi of Objecla of Natural HiatDry, ait. cloth. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

with aome adililional Poema, and t*e Antbor's AotoiHosraphleal PrefUrei, A New EdlCoo, 
Complrleln i hie Volome, uniform with Soiithey's "The Doctor, &c." and " Commonplaca 
Booki" with Portnli and Vimeiu. SquancrownSio. lOi. 6il. ctotbi nunieco, ll>. Or, 
in i TOlt. fcp. BTo. with Portrait, and Sercn other Platei, U>. cloth i morocco, Ste. 

MONTGOMERY.-GOD AND MAH, 

of " The Goapel Ld Adrau^,, „ „, 

MOORE.-HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, I 

Familiarli and practicalljr conildered In a few of their relallona to the Blood. B; OlORDI ' 
MooKU. M.D. Member 01 tht KojalCollaeof Phyiiciut, tic, g Aathor of " The Power of lb* 
Soul over the Body," Ac. PoalSvo, 7a. H. ckith. 

MOORE.-MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By Oeoroi Hooni. M.D. Member of the Royal College of Fbyilciuu, London, 6c New ' 

EtlitioD. PoitBvo. ei. ctoih. i 

MO0RE.-THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, ' 

ConaiderFd In relation to Health and Morale. By Qkoboi Moaml, H.U. Member if the ' 
Royal CoUeite of PhyticianB,LODdan &c. New Edi lion, t^t evo. Ta. M. ckth. 

MOORE.-THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE I 

HINU. By OiWRaB MooBE, M.D. Member of the Royal CoU«e of FbyiiclaDi, Loudon, ; 

Uc. Nei> Edition. Poat svo. 8a. cloth. 

THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; j 

ContatDlnr the Author'! recent Introduction and Notts. Complete In one TOlome, nniAmi • 
with Lord Byrnn't and 9outbFy'> Poems. » ith a New Portrait, by Georre Kichmond, atid 
■ View ortheReilrience of the Poet. Bvo. IK. cloth, 41*. bo ind in morocco.-Ur.inlO voli. 
fCp. 6vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, ^n. lOa. cloth \ bouild Jn morocco, ^i. lOt. 

1100RE.-S0NG8, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

B~ Thomas Moorb, Anihor of "Lalia Roakb," •■ Irlih Helodie*," &c. FIrtt CDlleeled 
iliOD, uuilorm with tbe smaller Edition of Mr. Macaulaya " Lays of Ancient Romeg" wiUl 
VlgNelteTille,byR. Doyle. JSma. H.clMlij 111. Sd.amooth morocco, by Uayday. 



MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, nniform witii the imaller bdltion of Mr. Mucaulay'a " Layi oi 
Rame." With the AulDbloKrajihicil Preface from the Collective Edition of Ur 
Poetical Works, and a ViitnetieTille by D. MacUte, B.A. lAmo. it. cloth i 11a. & 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illn«trated by D. Uacltbi 
M*. IM. 6d. bound in moroc 
wbich a very few now rema: 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

Mew Edition, oniform with Ibe-imaller Edition of Mr. Macaolay'a " Leya of Andeat Rome." 
MIth the AuloblDnnptilcal Preface from the CoUectlve KdllioD of Mr. Moore'a Poetical 

by Hayday.— Ur.in fi^. evo.withl'our En^ravinis, flamPalutiDMby Weaull, lOa. tkl. dolJlj 

MOORE'S lALLA ROOKH : AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

wiib II Plates fnun Deaii^ia by Corboold, HeadOHt. and Steptiinoir. eii)pwed under tbe 
larleaHeUh. Sio.lla. clothg morocco, Uag or, with India Proof 



PUtes, 41s. doth. 

MORELL.-THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

By J. D. Morell, U.A. Anthorof an Hialurical andCrlllcal "View oftheSi 
topby of Enrojie in tbe Nlncteeath Century." Bro. 13a. elolh. 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



MOSELEY.-THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OP ENGI- , 

NBBRING AND ARCHITBCTUBB. -By tbe Rev. H. UoaaLEV, M.A. F.K.S.,PrafeMor a< 
Ntlural niMocapliyindAURniumy in Kinn'i Colkni London; ui] Aalhor of ''lIliHtnliaa* 
of Pnctiul Mecbuiici," tic sro. villi Woodcauuid Duigrwai,*u.c]atk. 

MOSEIEY.-ILITJSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

B« the Rev. H. Ho>BLiT,M.A., Prartuorof Natiinl PtaihuoptiT Mid AitrenamTiB Kiar^ 
CoUege, i^ondon: beini the rint Volume of Ibe lilmlntiuni of Science by tbe FnXMnn af 
KlDrt College. New Edition. Fcp. SVO. nitb numerou* WoodcuU, S>. clolh. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 



MURE -A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE LANGUAGE AND , 

LITERATURB OF ANCIBNTORBECE. Br WlLum HuHi, H.F.,of CUditdL iTVfc. 




MURRAY.-ENCYCLOP.^DIA OF GEOGRAPHY; < 

Conpriidnr ■ compleM De«ription of tbe Birth ! eihlbiting lu Rilation to the Hearcalr , 
Bodies luFtankalStnictan, the NatnniHiilorT of each CountTT.iuHl tbc Indtutrr. Con. 
mrtM, raittealliiMitBthMM,>ndCirll end Social Stiie of aUNrnttoni. Br Kdbh ■•"■■•«. I 
F.ILS.B.I *MW«dbT«UurWrtlenDreininenc«. New Edition. 8ro.wlthBlll 
ward! of l^ dUht WoodcoU, ^l, cloth. 

NEALE.-THE CLOSING SCENE ; 

Or. Chriitlwlty ind InUdcll y contruttd in the lut Honn of Remuluble Pen 
Rer. EMiiHi^iikLB, H.A., Rector of Kliton, SuBblk ; Aatborof "The SMiop'i umaguixi,- 
"StIf.3u;rince,""TbeUrt.Bool(oriiL«baurtr,"(u:. NewKdition. 1 voli. fcp. iio. Ito. ctolh. 
*.• Sep«atelyVal. 1. (Flnt 9sl«), te. ; Vol. II. (Second Beria*), 1m. 

NECKER DE SAUSSURE. -PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ; 

Or, Cooaidenitlini* on tbe Coone of Lira. Tranilited and abrMired fiooi (be Fnnek <f 
Uaduie Nxceh Dk Badisitbk, br Hiu Hdllaho. 1 toIi, fcp. Sto. 1M. M. cMh. 
S* Sepu«lel7-Voli. LudU. llB.; Vol. III. Ta-Od. 

NEWMiN.-DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON- 

GREOATIOMS. By Jokh Hkkby NaWHAM, Prleal of the Oratory of St. PklUp N«tL 
Id Edition. Si'o. m. cloth. 

OSBORNE.-OCEANUS: 

Ur. a FracefUi Pnwresa o'er the Unpatbed Sea. Bj Un. D. Oibobhb. Witb Flie IllHtia. 
tiona engraved on Wood, Aram Dealgiu by A. Cooper, R.A. Sqoare, 7*. >d. clotli. 

•■* Her Mijeil) theQasm baibeen ciBclonilr pleaud to acoptind aclinawlRlR a cepr 
ofthii work lor the uie of tbe Koyal CblldraD. 

OWEN JONES. - FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED : 

TIIOUOHTS: A Serie* of Staoiaa. ByHtar Ahnb BjtaoH.AuUioreM ofrmiU rrontlc , 

Uanlen and the Field." With beaotlftil I ' 

Colonn liyOwen Joiiea. " " ■ - .. 

Sto. Sli. Sd. el^tanlly boi 

OWEN JONES.-FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIBLI). AilcrlFiorsuniM. ByHAiv Anhb Bac<in, Anthoreu of "Flowera Md Umjt 
kiailred ThouRbta." With beautiful llliulralioni of Fniil, rirtignpd and printed in Uohmra 

aO*tti JoiKt. Uniform witti " Flowen and tbeir iiiudivJ Thoucbli." Imp. Bra. Ila. <d. 
gantly bound. 

OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF GRAY'S 

ELBOV. OaiT'a RLBov.wairraN IN A COUNTST Chubchvahd. IliarBlnatad, in tbe 
UiMBlSiyle, byowBK Jonat, ArcbitKL luiperialSvo. lli. U. elegantly bonud. 



jvOflen Joiiea. UniftinD vrlih '' Frulia ^m the Oarden and Ute Field." ' 



PUBLISHED BT UESSBS. LONGMAN, BEOWN, AND CO. 



, OWEN JONES'S ILLUMINATED EDITION OF THE SERMON 

ON THB MOUNT- The Siuoh on thi Mditht. Prisledln Gold indColoiin, in the 
I Miiul Strle; witli Onunnrnul Borders b> Chrin JoNica, Arcbilert, atxl in lUnnlnitFil 

I Frontiaplccc br W. Boxall, Kw]. Nck Bdition. Square fcp. Sio. in rich lUk tovera, 11b. ; 

I orbonnd in momcFO, by Hh^iUt, ISi. 

OWEN JONES'S IlLCMINATED EDITION OF THE MAR- 

' BUOB SKRVICK. Tut Foiih or SaMHHiiATiaii or Mathimoht. From "Tb« Book 

of Common Pimyer." IllutnlnilHl, la theMliul Stjlr, by Owih Johbs. Sqniro IBmO. ill. 
fltgantly bonid in whiu nif. 



: OWEN JONES'S 

I Seiiplnrct. Beini; tbe TndTe Chiptrn of'tlie Book i 

llwMlHal Style, byOwBN JoNM. Impeiiil Svo. I 



IIHIMINATED EDITION OF 

>g Of Jimulem. From 

iTiMn, elesmnlly Iliami 
Id very murive earred eoien. 



1 OWEN JONES'S IllIIMINATED EDITION OP SOLOMON'S 

! SONO. Tm Sons or Sonos, which ii SaLOMO.f't. From tlis Holy ScrtpcaraL Beiuc { 

I IheBlxCbafiMnoflheBookortlie ttonr of Solomon, richly illnmlnited. intbeHtmlStyM, 

by Owm JoHu. Bltjuitly boond Id Micro katbcr. Imperiil IOido. lis. 

i OWEN JONES'S TRANSLATION OF D'AGINCOURT'S HIS- '■ 



OWEN. - LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

ud PHYSIOLOGY of the INV&KTEBEtATB ANIMAU, dellTond ■! the Royil Collen : 
- - ~ ~ L0DirB(i,.F.It.S. Hmatcrltti PrefnurtoUwCoOcK*. am. 



OWEN -LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

I lod PHYSIOLOGY of llH VBRTBBRATB ANIMALS, deUrered at the Royal CoUse of 

I BornoDilslSWwidietS. By Kicha*|] Owbr, F.B.S. HnotCTf u ProAUor lo tlw CoOm. 

I iDlTolL Viri. I. Sro. with numeniuWoodniu,N>. cloth. 

' PALEY'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY : 

And Hon PiallDe. A Nrir Edition, with Notn, an Analnia, and ■ Selection of Fapen from 
theSenaU-HodMandCoUtxeKiiialDaiiDa Papers. Dtslgnn for the Use of Stodeuts In tha 
Unlnnlty. By Robirt Potts, U.A.TrlDliyColltf[e,CaiDbridfn. Bfo. lOs.td. doth. 



PARKES.-DOMESTIC DUTIES; 



New Edition. Fcp. 



PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: 

Pascal, CODsidered as a Wriler and Uonlist, 



KssBvonf ___ 

orFrsnce, late Minister of Public Insiniclion, Kc. 
Ilfmidr, Not**, and Appendix, by O. Piiaca, Btq. 



sv«rs 



Bio. with Portrait, Sa. td. cMh. 



PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS : 



of Lois'' (lately discoreredJi Buay. 
ScylCj Conversations— On (he Cor " 
'- ■'- r part nr -- ^- 



ir Ptriuulan, and Notes ou E)oi|iienea ai 



of the Great, &c i Jetached Thouchta and Notes, 

a ireater part never before published In this Country, and larfe portions ttooi 
OHciiudUSiJ. Arranitd and trsnsiated from the French iUtlion of M.P. Psnitre, with 
'——'--'— "ditorid Notices, Notes, ftc By G. PlAKca, Esq. Post Sro. «s. <d. doth. 



24 NEW WORKB AND NEW EDITIONS 

PASCAL'S THOUGHTS ON RELIGION, 

And EVIDENCES at CHRISTIANITY. Newly TnnslMKt mod unnnd, iHU Krn Add 
Uans,froinOriKiii*1 UaniiicmiK.lram the French Edition of Uom.F. Angitre: with iBtri 
dnelion, Not«. &c. By O. Feaici. Ku. FonnlnK ths Third ud condndiBC VidosM < 
Ui. Pe«rce'> TnntlUlon at Fucil'g Workj. Poit bto. 8l 6d. cIoUl 

PEREIRA.-A TREATISE OH FOOD AND DIET: 

With ObKrvationi on the Ui^elicil BeKiiDCn ultHi (or Diurdered State* of Um IXv 
Ornns; and (n Account or the DieUrifi of Hme of (lie principal Mttropolitui bihI 
Eitablii]inientiforP>apen,LDnalic9,Cr>minaIi.Children.UiFSick,(ic. ByJoi ~ 
H.D. F.iLS. ft US. Author of " ElemenU of Mileria Medio." SfO. IGi. cloth. 

PESCHEl.-ELEMEHTS OF PHYSICS. 



ira, KlKtricity, and Blectn»- 

PHILIIPS.-AN ELEMENTARY INTRODUCTION TO MINE- 

RALOGY I compriiinE a Noltn of llie Cbaraclert, Prapertie*, and Oietnical ConatllattoH of : 
Miiierala; itllb Accounts or the FIiccs and CircumBUncn in whicli they are hand. Bt 

WiLLiAHpHiLLirii, F.L.S.U.a.S. be. A New Edition, corrected, tnluiKd, and impnmL ' 

by H. a. itnaam, F.R.3. ; and W. H. Mtllir, M.A., P.R.S.. Profeaaar of Mineraloiy la ' 

the Univenltv of CamhridEe, Svo. wilhnumeroui Wvcd EDRnvinga. [isrJwynw. | 

PHILLIPS-FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE I 

PALEOZOIC FOSSII^ of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; obarmd in 
IbeconrMDrthcOrduinceGeoloncal Survey of that Dtitrici. By John PniLLtra, F.R3. 
F.Q.S. &c. PaUialled by Order oT the Lordi Cammiaaionen of H.U. Treaaniy. Sro. iittb i 
00 Fbles, comprtalnK very nnmerona Icurea, Bi. cloth, | 

PLUNKETT -THE PAST AND FUTURE OF THE BRITISH 

NAVY. ByCaptainlheHon.E.PLnnttiiTT.R.N. Second Edition, correctad and entantrti 
-'-'-" -idnewinfarmatiODCOinnjnalcatedbyievtralOfficeraofDiiliDctioB. PoatSra. 



h Notes, and 
M. clotb. 



PORTLOCK.-REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

oTLONDONOBRRT, and of ParU of Tyrone and Fennanaih, eiamined and deusibed Boder 
the ADUrarttv of tl>e Masler-Oeneral and Board of Ordnuict. By J. K. Poktlocs, TSA. 



POWER.-SKETCHES IN MEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Peudl. By W. Tybomi Poweb, D.A.CG. Ft 

Country, Itam Inly IHC to Joni ISia. With s Plata and 3 Wwdcata, from Drai 



p.A.Ca._From ■ JodtiibI kept Id 1 



PYCROFT.-THE COLLEGIAN'S GUIDE; 

Or, Recollection) of College Dira I 
UniTersity Education. By the Rev.. 
Beadltig," Ac. Foit Bra. lOa. Cd. clu.... 

PYCROET.-A COURSE OP ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taate and CsplciCyi with Literary Anecdote*. By the Kcr. Jamu 
FrcaoFT, B.A. Author el "The Colleeian'a Onide, tic." New Edition. Fcp. Svo. M. cloth, 

RANKE'S HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION. 

TranaUted by Sa HAH Austin, Tranalator of Ranke'i" History of the Popes." Toll. I. aadlL 
avo. 30*., Vol. IIL lis., clotb. 

READER —TIME TAELES, consistinR of 366 Tables, 

Shewinr, wiTHOirr cauthlatioh, tbe Number of Days fhjn every Day In the Tear to anr 
olber Day, fbr any period not eiceedinj; SSS Days. Cooipiled Co facilitate the Operuioo of 
DlKoantlnf Bills, and the Calcalalion oT Intereaton Bauklniand CorreDl Accoiuita, ftc 
ByTuOKiiaRiADBB. Pott svo. Its. cloth; or 17*. calf lettered. 



PUBLISHED BT HESSRS. LOKGHA.N, BROWK, AND CO. 



DR. REECE'S MEDICAL GUIDE ; 

For the UMOf theCtentr. HfHitof F>Iiiili«, Sen.— , „... 

moprisfni? > comid^ Modern Dltpenutorr, ■□(] % Pnedct] TraifH on (he dltttn; uiahln); 



ayrantonu, CauHi. PrcTn 
Fnme. Wllh the Utot E 

by tb* AatliDr't Sod, Dr. Hhkbi Rbicb^ U.lt.C.3. Kci Bio. Ita. clat^. 



Fnme. Wllh tbc Utot Dficoverit* In Ebe dlBtnot dfcartmrnti or Ih« Hnlinf Art, HUeri* 
" ' ' ' cntcenth BdiHon (ISHi, trllh coniidenble Addilioiui reiiKd udcomcted 



RICH -THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIUNARY AND ORKEK LEXICON : Oamiag i Glouirr oTill tlM Worcta npTHtntlnc 
Viiible Object! connfcted with the ArO, Mun&cturn, mnd Siaj-OMfUle at the a--'— ■- 



With RepraenUtiaiii at aearlr Two . 
BicK, Jdd. B.A. IMa of Calui CoUefe, 



RIDDLE.-A . COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, (iniDdKI on the Oeraun-Lalin IHctioDulel of Dr. WiMUm Freand. By the Rev. 
J. B. BiDDLi, M.A. Aotboror "ACompleteLitia-EaiKih uid Enillih-LUlD Dictioniry," | 
"Bccleilutlcml ChronoK^y," ie. Poat «o. Uuiftra wllh "Yonfe'a I(n[li*h Gmt 
Lexkoa," ifi. Ida. cloth. 



LI. td. cloth. 

RrnimtelT J ""•* Engli.h-Latin Dictioiuiry, I0«. M. cloth. | 

■^ 'me UtiD-Bngliah DlctioBUT. «*. cloth. ' 

RIDDLE. -A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
RIVERS.-THE ROSE AMATEUR'S GUIDE; 

Con talninK ample Deacrlptloni of mUthenntleaMUdgmieliea of RoiM, renlarly claaatd in i 
th«lr miKctiTeFaiDilleii their Hlatory and nuide of Cnliare, By T. Rinu, Jon. New 
Edition, corrected and imprOTCd. Fcp. 8td. da. cloth. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OF CURING, PICKLING, ' 

ANDSMOKINO HEAT AND FISH, both in the Brltiahand Fonlgn Model. With man; I 
narfDl Hi*celbkti(tiD> Bfceipta. and full Directiona (or the Conatrucilon of an rconomical 
Drying Chimney and Apparatna. on an entirely New Plan. By Jamu RoiiiiaoH, BIjrhtean < 
Testa a Practical Cnrei. Fcp. Bvo. U, Sd. clolh. 

ROBINSON.-THE WHOLE ART OP MAKING BRITISH ' 

niNBS, CORDIALS, and LIQUSUR5, In (he rrtateat Perfection ; aa dao Stroac and ' 
Cordial Watera. To which ia added, a Collection of ValuaUe Beripea ror Prewlni Fiaa aad ; 
Strang Alea, and Hlacetlanaoua Artlclea connected wHh the Practln. Ry Jamu Roiikbok. 
Fcp. 8to. «a. cloth. 

ROGERS. -ESSAYS SELECTED PROM CONTRIBUTIONS I 

~ laEDIKBURGH KEVIEW. By HaMnr Rootiii. ) roll. Bra. Ita. elotb. 



itlnnofThomaaFDller. 1. H%ht^or Pri»t< Judgment. 



POLITICAL. 
i. Pnaeylam ; di, the Oxford Traclarian 



L Lalher'a CorreapoDdence and Chacicter. 

.. , ' *! I'™"' "^"'ji'llh'^thoir'cra'i'ni 

I. Ularary Oenlua of Plato — Chancier of ' lllcla. 

Sociatea. [ S. Xeyolutionand BeforiB. 

T. Straetnra of the Biwllih Unnue. I 0. Treatnenl of Crimlnala. 

K, 8acred Bloqnwice-'The Ibillah nilpil. \ 7. Preyenljon of Crime. 
>. The Vanity and Olorir of Ulntlnrf . 



u,a,i,.eQtyGoO»^lc 



NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 



ROGERS -THE VEGETABLE CULTIYATOR; 



.iDurn plain ■ 



Dcfcripdon or »U tbe dUrrnot 9p«i«or Cnlliurf TecetdlH^ 
iprored Melbod at CDltintinf them br Nutanl uid AnlSnal Mnaa. and 
i^CDoklaithem. TiMther wlO ■ DCTCrlptlon ottbf Phjilial Htxbt bx atiitn l I 
•—' ■MoC'Tfiermlt CalOvitor.*' NewEdition. RrhBTO. la. dotk. 1 



RONALDS -THE FLY-FISHER'S ENTOMOLOGY. 

lUoMnlal brcDtDsiwl RspreiciiUtlaiia of Iba Nanrral and AniUcial toBtcti and mkob- 
panied by a fSo Obwrvationa and InatroctiOBi relative to Troal-and-OTayling Fiahinr. Br 
AuaiD KoHtLDa, 4th Edition, corrKted; with TVeDly CopperplaMa. gra 14a. dotb- 

ROWTON.-THE DEBATES ; 

BelaraSaiieaoranapktcDeb>t«a,Oat1inMiif Debatrt, and Qneattona (or TXacnasioa ; with 
ample Kafttmcct (o the bag t Soorcca of Infbrmatkni on each parHcular Topic. By Fkkhkic 
RowTOHiADthorof "The PemalaPoeUD/ Great Britain." Fcp. era. Oa. cloth. 

SANDBT.-MESMERISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

Bt Oaonaa Bahsbt, H.A. Vicar ot FUxlon, aattoVt. Ne<r Bdltlon, cwiaklenblr 
enlarged ; with an IntradoctorY Chapter on tbe Hoatllit)' of Sdenllflc aad Hedkal Men K» 
Meamwiam. ISmo. 5a. ckitb; or Id3 Parta, Sa. each. 

SANDJOBD-PAROCHIAIIA, 

Or, Chnrch, School, and Pariah. BTjoHiiSAHDFoaD, B.D. Ticarof Dnnchnrch, ChuilaiB 
to the Laid Biabap of Woieeater, and Kural Dean. Bra. with Woodcnta, Ua. cioth. 

SCHIBIDEN.-PUISCIPIES OF SCIENTIFIC BOTANY; 

' ~ ' ...... By Dr. H. J. Schliidbh, Bxtnordinarr ProlFaaor of 



Botany In the UnlTeraitror Jena. TranaUtedbv Bdoih LtaHaaaraa, U.U. F.K.S. F.L.£. 

Lecturer on BMani at the St. Otorse'a Hchool o/ r-''-'-- ' — -•— ..k ~.. j 

Woodcnta, lli. doth. 



SCOFFERN.-THE MANDFACTIIKB OF SUGAR, 

Id tbe Cohmlea and at Rome, chemically contidered. By John ScorraxH, M.B. Lond. lata 
Froreaaor of Chemlatrr U the Aldrr^^ate CoUege of Uedlcint, Sro. witb lllDMndona (eaa 
eoionred) lea. Cd. cloth. 

SEAWARD.-SIR EDWARD SEAVARD'S NARRATIVE OF 

HIS SHlFWRBCK,aildcon>eqnent DiBCOTerTOfcntalniaiandain thsCaribbeanSea: wttli ' 
■ detail of many eatraordlnary and hlKhlTlnterHtlDKEienta in hi) Lite, ftnip I7nia]7*^u 

written in hla own DiaTT. Edited by Hiaa Jans Pubtkb. Id Edition, with a New NaMied ! 

and Oac^fBphlcal lutrodoctlon. 3T0la.po(t tro. SD. cloth.. j 

SEWE11.-AMY HERBERT. ! 

By a LaDt. Edited by the Key. WiLiiaM SawiLL, BJ>. Fellow and Tmtor of Eaato- 
C^ec^Oxlbrd. NewBdltkm. 3 Tola. &p. avo. M. clotk 

SEWELL.-THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By tbe Antboree* of " Amy Herbert," " 0«tmde," " I^nFlon ParaonaKe," ■* Xainret 1 
cWal," and ■■ The Child'a Uittory of Rome." Edited by the Rcr. William SaviLU C 
FeUow and Tuloi of Exeter CoUefc, Oxford. Fcp. Svd. 



8WEL1.-1ANET0N PARSONAGE : 



SEWEIL.-MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

' Itie KcT. W. SiwmLi, B.D. I 



PUBLISHED BT MESSRS. LONOHAN, BROWK, AND CO. 37 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOVDIER. 

THB FAHILT 8BAK9PBABB ; la irUch ttotUu i> aAM te Ua Orirliul Text ; bqt tboM 
_. . ■ ,^.^—..,^, IwHlpropriehbeitKlilonil. BtT.Bowe 



iprtotrber™ , _ 

_ _ _ 'ood, from dcaicu tn Bmli 

Id other ActiiU,>la.clMhi or, la ■ voli. m. withaat lUiutnitloiu, ^4. I4i. M 

SHORT ¥HIST: 

ItiBlK, PnigTeu,*iMl Iawi; witbObaerretioutomakeuiiinwaWUitFUnTi eontelDlu 
liMO the Lewi «r nqnc^ Cuiino, EcuU, Ciibbve, BeekniODDii. B; U^or A.'****. 
McwBdlUoB. ToirliicharauldBil.PneeplatarTTniL ByHn.B<***. Fep.STo.la.cloa. 

SINCLAIR-SIR EDWARD GRAHAM. 

Br Cathbrihb Smcukii, Anttwr of "llodern AccomplUbmenti," kc. I nU. poet Ito. 



SINCIAIR-THB BUSINESS OF LIFE. 

BjCiTBERiNi SinoiiAiB, AnttuiT of "The Jonrner of LilA^""Modtn Boeietr," "Jnu 
BouTeHe,"«c. l tMl ftaptro. lOLclotb. 

SINCLAIR.-THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By CiTHmKiMi aiMouiK, Author of "The Biulnna of Life," " Hodeni SocMy," " Jnt 
BoaTerle," lie. Htw BdHloD, aartctti ud mUixcd. Fcp. Bra. u. doth. 

SIR ROGER DE COWRLEY. 

Bt the Spectitor. WlCIi Note* end lUnrtntlom, by W. Binit WiLU) end nnmerooi 
DHlipitbyFKiDESiCKTATLiii, Member of the Society sf Pilatcn In Water Coloon,^ 
(OYed ou Wood by Johc Thompeon. Croini Bra. [Merdr rtaif. 

TEE SKETCHES : 

Three T>1«. BytheAothort of "Amy Heibert," "The Old Uu'i Hamo," wd "Hmk- 
(tone." New Edition. Fcp. Bro. with S Pletee, Bi. cloth. 

SMITH.-THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

iDClndtnr hli ContribnlioDi to The Bdlnbuish Herieir. New BdltlOB, complet* to OlW 
Volome; with Fortriit by B. U. BddU, tnrnted In line b; W. Oreattwh, end View of 
Combe rliney Rectory, SomerHt. Sqimre crown 8to. lie. clnh; M*. cilf utn, by Haydiy i 
or In I ToU. Bfo. with Portrait, BCe. cloth. 

SMITH -ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

80PHY, deliiered it the Royd lutltutlon tn the Tltmn IBM, IBOe. ud IMS. By the Ma 
Ber. Sydhit Bhitr, H.A. With u IntrDdnclory Letter to Mr*. Bydney BoiUi fMa the 
leta Lord Jtfri^. Bio. IK. cloth. 

SMITH.-SERMONS PREACHED AT ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 

dral, the Fooudlinc Hoepital, end eererel Chiarcbea In Ijmdon; tonthtt with othert 
~ toaComilryConcnntlDn. By thalateRaT. HroKtr 8MiTit,Cuiour " 
I'eCithedraL tro. lla. cloth. 



SMITH -SACRED ANNALS, 

> the HiitoiT wid BellcfoB of 1 
dedgcad from the Wittlafiof 



thcDc^horinec: dedgcadfromtheWittlafiafHoHiud other lna|riradAnlhon,ca 

UIutnteduHlaAflraiedbylbr ■--■—'" ■- ••^'■" ' "-.•.-■ • .•-- « 

World. By Oaoioi Smitr, F 



SMITH-SACRED ANNALS, VOL. 11. 

THE HBBREW PBOPLBi or, the Hirionr end Relliimi ofthe 
the Ketlon tOthoTinaOtCbrUti dednced from the Wrltlngi i 



ofthe iBMlltH, ftom tba Orlfln of 

._...—_ ^ tlnji of Hoaaa and otherln^ilnd 

Antbon; and lUonnted In Coploiia Befereneea to tba Andent Reeoida, TndttloD^ and 
Mylholocy of the Heathen World. ByOnnai Smith, rA.8.Jtc. ftc Crown Sro. Id T%o 
Paria, II*. doth. 



.HEW WORKS AND NEW KDITIONS 



SMITH.-THE RELIGION OF ANCIENT BRITAIN HISTORI- 
CALLY CONSIDBBBD > or, > SooeinM Accowrt or Uu wnnd Bdliloai Brnau lAkh Iwn 
obUlocdintUiIiluMirroin tb*E*rU«tTliiKilotIicNonD>DCoiiqiic*tr Indudl^t an Ibts- 
tintion into tbe Btrlr Pregrf of Emr Id Uw Qirialiui Charcb, tbelBtindncIioBortlw 

* Oa«iMliBtoBiiUiD,mBdthcSt«Uo( Bdifion In Bnfland till Poncn had nlMd tha aacoi- 
ducT. Br QMaiei Smith, FJt.S. Nnt Edition, ivo. 7g. Cd. chMb. 



SMITH— PERIIOrS TIMES; 



SMIIH.-THE VOYASE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST. PADl: 



*Dd WoDdcaU, itt. ckKb. 

SOAMES.-THE LATIN CHURCH DURING ANGLO-SAXON 

TIMES. B^ tbe Rnr. HsNtT SoAMM, Tl t\ . Fillt-r rf" Mm tirjml liMtlniri nf Fi final 
tical HiitoiT." 8vo. lU. Cloth. 

SOME PASSAGES PROM MODERN HISTORY. 

. Bt tba Aalhorcu of " Lettcn to Hy Unknowo FrieiKte," "Tweln Teui JLgo," " Diacipliike," 
uid "I«tun on HaiipIncH." Pep. Bvo. ti. U. clalti, 

ROBERT SODTHEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

CODtiinlDB all the Author'! Iu( [ntnxliiclioDi ind Nota. Complete in One Viriume, whh 
Pnrtnit >nd View of the FoM'i Rfiid^ncii >t Kawick, oaKOrm with Brraa't ud Mocm') 
a.— Or, in 10 ToU. fcp. Bra. with Pntnit uld 

SOUTHEY.-SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS, 

mm Chiucer to Withcn. With Blofiapbleol Sketehea, by R. Soitth it, LL.D. Sto. Mi 
cloth; with [lit edga. Bit. M. 

SO¥THEY'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 

. Ediled by hUBon-iu.LiH, theRn'. JoRH WoodWaktkm, B.D Fibit Siiiu, comprnlu 
CHDICB PASSAGBS, HonI, Relinoiu, PDllticBl, Phimopblcal, Hiitoiicil, Podlol, ind 
HlKrileneotu ; and (XILLBCTIONS ftjr the Hlltory of Huinen end litentnn In Bujrluid. 
FonniDK aVolnmcromplete in Jtwlf. New Edition] irith medillion Poitnii of Soalhnr. 
Sqnan cronn en. IB*, oath. 

SOrTHEY'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 

Edlttd byhli SoD-ln-LiH, thB Bey. Johk WoodWaitir, B.D. Sbcohi>9iiih, comprldnc 
SPBCIaL COLLBCriONS-Tti., KcclHlutlali, or Note* >ad KitncM on TVntBglcBl 
Suljltcu (nith Collectiont concemlnr Cromnell'i Ace) i Spuilih and Poftnnaae Ulsalora s 
Kiddie Area, 1», ; >'ote* br ihe HLitorr ofthc BellclouBOntert: Orfeotalb, or EHtera and 
Idahomeiun CoUectianai American Trtbet; Incidental end HiactUaneona IHnatrmlloiia; 



SOUTHEY'S COMMONPLACE BOOK. ' 

Edited by hli Son-ln-Liir, the Key. John Wood WARTia, B.D. THino Saaita, being 
ANALYTICAL BBADINOS: and oomprldnr Anilycal Readlnit* In Aiiiilo-Irtah Iflitary; 
Blocnphy (Ecclealailical) ; BtHraphy (Ulicel&neouij ; Cirll Hietorj (Miacellinnm Forelrn ; 
Cerrapondencei Divinity; Ecde«fa*iiailHi>lorr<aeTiFn1)i F.Qillib Klatory ICItIF); Enrliah 
Hi*tory(Bcc]e*ia*tlcal)i French Hlatory; Htiioiical M«moin; Litenrr Hittoryj Uiacd- 
laneona Litentnt«; Katnral HIMory ; Topogniihy; and Voyage* It Trayeli. Fomniax a 
Yolnme comiiMa in Itaelf, Sqnara cniini Bro. 
•V* The FOUBTH and GODClndlng S>aia*~-C<inip[l>lnc ORIGINAL UEMORANOA— la 



SOUTHEY.-THE DOCTOR, &c. 

BythelateRoBEaTSouTHKT. Complete In 
Linr, tbe Her. Jorm Woon Wabtbh.B.D. 
Aalbor,andco)oarad Plate. N«w Edition. B 



PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. LOKOH&N, BROWN, AND CO. 



To b« completed In Six Volamo, 
IlliutrmtionbT W. WnUU. Voli. I 
bt pabliibed nt tbe end or Jnoe. ind 

" Bd pmUUbfd, It wcnU 



^fc^if, B»»ij»« luipnalbii rt 



SOrTHET.-THE LIFE OF TESIEY; 

ADdRlicuidPnifnHiiif MeEhodiim. By RoasBTSooTiiiT, Esq.LUD. New BdldoD, witk 
NotsbrtlieUteSuauel Tiylor Colerid^ Eh].. ind Rcnurki od Uie Ufc tud ChuwMr ot 
Jobu WeslCT, h* the lite Alcunder Knox, E*q. SdiMd by th« Rer. Chaulk CtrrBBiST 
SuriTiiKT,A.H. CiuUtDrCockcrmoBlli. iToli. SviLvitli 3 FortnlUiM*. dotli. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT ; 

CompUal hir the dk of MsrchiDU, Ownen ud Mulen of Sblpt, OfflceiB of Ciuloni, udlU 
Fenona connectM irilb iJblpplDg or Comineree ; containiiiK the I^v siid Uicil RinlitiDiu 
ilTecEinE the Ownership, Cbarn, ind Minuement of Ship* tad UwIt Cu|ros : toir^lier with 
NotiCM of otber Mitlen, ud ul necemry IiifOniutloa for Muinen. Ntw Edllion, rewrittm 
thranglwDl. Edited by Ouhaii Wii,Llfos*, Eiq. If. A. BaiTiitar-at-I«w ; OlOKSI i 
CL»riiiT*,ofttieCutOD]^ Landaaimd William Tatb, Antborof'TlM Modern Cunbtit." 
BTO. aa*. dotb I or, V. booul. 

STEPHEN.-ESSATS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHY. 

Bjr tbe Rlfbt Hoo. Sir Jahii arirHiN. K.C.B., ProlCuor of Uodem History In tbe Unl- 
letilty of Ckmbridfe. 3 tdIi. Svo. *». clotb. 

STEPHEN-HISTORY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH OF 

SCOTlJlND, IhHD the Befonnilion to Ow PreMni 'nme. BtThomai arRrHin, AatboroT 
■• Tbe Book ot the CoMlllnlion," " Spirit of the Cbnrch of Rome," &c. 4 voli. Bro. wUb M 
bi^iy-llnlibed Portnit* enpiTMl on tteet, tat, doth. 

STEPHENS.-A MANUAL OF BRITISH COLEOPTERA, 

or, BERTLBS; coot«inlfi(*DcKr4ptlanor>l[the Bped« of Btellea bltheila uccrtalned lo 
Inbibtt Qreal Br]t*ln ind [rtUnd, fte. WKh * Complete Indsi ot tbe OenerL By J. V. 
STKrHiHi. F.ua AntboroflllnnnllaniofEniamoloiT." FoM Sro. Me. doth. 

STO¥ -THE TRAINING SYSTEM. THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By Datid araw. En. HDBoruT SMtettn lo 
tbe OhUMCDW NoniMl Tnt Semlnery ; Anthor of " Mor*l Tralnlajr^' ke. mh BdHlgit, c«r- 
reeled ud enluKed ; wilb FUtee ud Woodcnti. FdM Sto. tm. cloin. 

STAIN.-ENGLISH MELODIES. 

By CUAiLKiSwjMH,AuthDror"Tbe Hind, ud Other Poeme." Fcp. tTo. ti. cloth. | 

TATE.-THE CONTINUOUS HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND i 

WRIDNQS OF ST. FAUL, on the bMls of tlw Acti ; with iDteraler? Matter ot Sacred I 
Nuntiie, lupplled from the RpliUea, end etneldeled in occuioul UlMerlationi i with the 
HoTM PBitlliiB of Ur. Falcy, in ■ more correct edition, enbjolnad. By Jamm Tati, M.A. ! 
Cuds R««identlwy or SI. hnl'i. Sro. with Map, lie. cloth. 

TAYLER.-MARGARET; [ 

Or, the PeuL By the Rev. CHAitLieB. Tatlm, U.A 
of ■■LMlrHaryior,NDla(lheWarld,'-|ic. New'Sd 

TAYLER.-LADY MARY; 

Ur, Not of the World. By the Rer. CHAmLti B. Tailii, Bedorof St. Feter'e, CheMeri 
Authorof" Hvfuvt, or the Pearl," fee. New BdKioa. with a Frontli|riece nwrMOd by J. 
Ahoi^oh. Fcp. Svo. tt.M. cloth. 

TAYLOR.-THE VIRGIN WIDOW: 

rep. 8*0. <•. cloth. 



BdiiHl bT Bom . . - 

' "tmbcnoT the Btcbins Ctnb. EnsiBTed bj ThompHin ua oidi 
ero. Dn^n)] wllb "Goldnnltb'i Foema,'' lit. doth i 



80 NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

TAYLOR -LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENTS. 

Bj Uuo TaTLok, ADIbor <i1 " Nktonl UIHoiT ot BnttanaiMai," tCc Port tn. lOi. 6d. claOu 

THIRIWAL1.-THE HISTORY 0? GREECE. 

Bt lh« tUffbt R«v. the Lord Bianor of St. Datid'i (tbr Rn. Connop niiiirell). A Nnr 
KdiUon, reriKd] with Notea. VdIl 1. to V. Bvo. wiOi Hapi, SO*, doth. To ba coBptetcd 
In S TOlnma, prica Ila. each. [Fol. F/. uor^ rw^. 

! •■• Al*o, an Edition In » Ttdi. tcp. »"<■ with Vlfnelta Titlea, ^1. Sa. dotb. 

: THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

! BditHl bT BOLTOH CoaHai, Kao. 

by Mambcn ot the Btcbiu Cti 

Sqoira cmwn St- —'- '" 

bj Ha] day, SCa. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited, irllb NolM, FhiloaqpUol, Cluaiol, I 

I Todd TnoKaoN, U.D. F.L.S: Fcp.8TO.7arM. c|nlh, 

THOMSON.-THE DOMESTIC MANAGEMENT OF THE SICK 

BOOM.neccaaarr.ln Aidor Medical Tntlment, for the Cnreof DIaeasea. Br Ahtkoht 

Todd THOKaoN, U.D. F.L.3. Profeaior of Ualerta Hedica and Thirxpentics, and ot 

I FarcDtlc Hcdidne, In llDlvmitT College, London. New Edition. Foal Sro. 10a. W. clot^. 

THOMSON.-TABIES OF INTEREST, 

XT Cent., ft 

AIk, Dumcroua other Tiblci of ^cbaoge^ Time, and Diacoi 
AccouDtul. N'eir E<lition. IteiD. Ba. boond. 

THOMSOR.-SCHOOl CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Pncticil RudimeDU of tbe Science. By Rosant DiiNDAa THOMaofl, U.D. UaMtr in 
Surgery in Ihe Llnlvntily of Glaaj^DW ; lecturer an Chemltlry In the nmt UniTenitT : and 
fonnerly in the Uedical Stnlcaot the HODaunble Eait India Company. Pn. gro. with I 

Woodcnti, 7i. cloth. ' 

THOMSON-EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES ON THE FOOD ' 

or ANIMAU asd the FATl'EMNO of CATTLE; with Heniarkaoii Ilii- *»nlar Han. R* 
RoasaT Ddkdab Thokbon, U.D. Author of "School Chemlatrr; i 
of the Science." Fcp. Sro. Si. dotb. 

THE THUMB BIBIE ; 

Or, Verbum Sempitemtm. By J. TATLon. BelDr an ^lonu of Ibe Old ud New T< 

nientitnEnrliibVerv. A New Edition (ISM), printed from Ibe EdhtonoTiast, by C.V 
tingbam, Cbiawick. SUdo. li. Sd. bound and claiped. 

TOMIINE.-AN INTRODnCTIOS TO THE STUDY OF THE i 

BIBLE; containing Proofa of the ADtbcnCldty and Inaplratlon of the Holy Scrlptmreai ' 
a gummary of the HUtory of the Jewi ; an Account at the Jewlah SecU ) ond * brtcT 
Statement of Ihe Contenta of the aereral BootuottheOldaiMlNcwlVatanent*. BrGMoBOB 
ToHLtHB.D.D. F.ELS. Nnr Edition Fcp. 8». Ga. Cd. doth. 

T00a:.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES : 

With reference to the Casaea ot tbeir prindnal VariaMOBa, from the nmt ITM to the yetr 
IBHilaclndK. Preceded by a Sketcholtbe Hirtoirortbe ComTradcintbelaalTWwOen- 
taflea. ByTHOMAiToom.Eaq. F.R.S. 1 toU. 6ro. jM. M. doth. 

TOOKE.-THE HISTORY OF PRICES, AND OF THE STATE 

of the CIRCUI^TIONftomlSW 10 1847, induaix: witb ateneni Reviewofthe < 
Uneailoa, and Renarlii on the Ooeratlon of Ihe AcU 7 and 8 Vld. 



PUBLISHED BT MESSRS. LONGMAN, BROWN, AND CO. 



TOWNSEND.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

RerlKd iBd UliutnMCl witb Buun ud Noto. Br WiLLikM Chauli 
H.V.Q.C. Recorder of MicclaOcldi Author of "LlVMoF Tnelfc Kmi 
Lut ud or tlw Prncnl Caninrr," <U. a nla. Sre. Ml cloth. 



Pnnt.for Hi(li Treuon.— OifDrd. (Or Wgb TVeuon.— Stoart. for Killing S<r Alcundcr 

(or Hi|[h 



™if In ■ Doel.— Tbe Ejirl of drtfijin, for Shooting ■■ CipUiii TuciMr.— Conn 
.,- «,«-_._ ... "-- ■— .—fhaiirl of Stiriinr, (— "" ™>i..— 



Hiudor.'-liCNuhten, for Mnrdo-.—fhe Birl of StlrTinE, tor Fotxut.— O'Brien, (or I 
Treuon.— LordCochnae, (orCoDipiruy.— The WikcHcTdi, Air Coniplrmcy uid Abduc 
—John Hauler (ud lOnr othen, tor Conipincir (o Uunln-.—John Ambrose WilUimi, ... 
LJM on the Durhim Cler^.— Pinnei, Mayor a( Briitot, for Neglect of Daly.— MoxoD, (Or 
BlupheDiT.-O'CODiiell und otben, For ConipirKy. 

TOWNSEND.-THE LIVES OF TWELVE EKINENT JUDGES 



TURNER.-THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Altmpted to be Fhilotopbiolly canildereil, in • Serin of I>ettera to ■ Son. By Shaboh 
Tdhhiii, r.a.A. ud Il.A.a.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Stdnbt TaaNIB. S vole. 

part8To.SU.6d. cloth. 

DR. TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

"" SLANDS. A New Edition, thoniu, 

IdwaddOray, Keeper of the Zo 
Woodcuti, and 13 Coloured Flitei 

TWELVE TEARS AGO : A TALE. 

By the AnIhoreB Of "Lettentomi Unknown Frlendi," "Some Puuga from Uoden Hli- 
iorj," "DiKlpUue," and " Letten on Hipplnen." pep, avo. tt. 5d. clolb. 

TWIN1N6.-0N THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAINTING : 

A Tlworetfciil and Practical Treatise ; compHiing Jlithetlci in reference to Art— tbe Appli- 
cation of Rnlei to PilnllnK-ind(;nlrralOb(enratronl on Perspective. By H.Tvihihq.E^. 
Imperial Bra. with nnmerona Platet and Wood KngraTingi, 3U. dotb. 

tJRE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, &MINES : 

Containing a clmr Kipositlon of their Principle! and Practice. By Andrkw Uaa, M.D. 

F.B.S. U.Tl.S. M.A.3.Lond.i H. Aud. N.L. Pbilad-i 9. Ph. Soc. N. Otrm. Hanoi.; Molll. 

be. be. New KditlOD, ccmctcd. tvo.with I,MOKngraT<ncsan Wood, Ma. ckith.~Alu, 

BUPPLEUBNTofRECBNTIUPROVEHENTS. New Edition. Svo. wIthWaodcaU, M).dotfa. 

■ VALFORD.-THE LAWS OF THE CUSTOMS, 

Complied by Direction of the Lords Commiasioiien of Her Hijeaty') Treasury, and pubttshed 

under the Banction of the Commlasionen of Her Msjeaty>s Cnstomii with Note* and a 

I Oenenllndex. Xdltedby J.Q. WaLToao, B>q. SoUdtorlbrtheCDitomi. Svo.lOa. M.doth. 

WALKER.-CHE88 STUDIES; 

Comprising One TliaDaand Oamca of Cbesa, u really played by the first Cheag Players ; 
fiinnlng a compleU BncydapBdia of Keference, andpresentlng tbe greatest Collection alant 
Of flne apecimoi) of atrategy In eren stage of the dame. Selected and arranged by Qaoaea 
«r ._...„_» I. r.v_n^BK,^-TJm, 8to. IW. W. lowed. 



WALKia, Antborirf" Clheas: 

WALKER.-ELEMENTA LITURGICA; 

Or, the Churchman's Hlrror, fbi tbe Scholastic Stndy of the Book of Common Prayer. By 
a. A. WALKia, A.H., of Christ CollHre, Cambridge. New EdltlOB, entirtfy reairanged and 
cODsklarably onlBrgod. Ftp. Sro. 4s. 60. cloth. 

WATERTON.-ESSATS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. ByCKABLas Wathtoh, Esq., Anthoi of "Wanderinn in South 
America." With an Aatoblwr^hy of the Anthor, and View* of Walton HtU. Now 
Edition. 1 roll. tcp. Bra. Ua. Sd. cloth. 

■,• Separately— VoU I. (Hrst Series), »s. i Vol. II. (Second Series), Ss. Ad. 



32 NEW WOaKS AND NKW EDITIONS. 

WEBSTER.-AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY; 

CompriiiBC nieb ni^tcti u arc moll imm«liudy coiwected wltb HoniclurpLDr : u,Tha 
ComArnctlon of DoBiettle EdiHec*, wllh tbe modn of WanniiiE, VmtiliiHiii, awf LiiktlBc 
Uoin—AdncriptlanafUKnTlaiuaTttckHofFumltnK.witli the utan of tlwlr HueritW^ 
DulieaofSerruti. fte. Itc. ftc. BtThohai Wkhtih, F.O.S. i muiHed bf llie lat* Un. 
Puke*. New Edition, ero. witli a«u1y 1,000 Woodcatri,Mt.clatb. 

TESTWOOD.-AN INTRODUCTION TO THE MODERN 

CLASaiFlCATION OF INSUCTS i (ianded on the Natural HabiU and componndiac Ornol- 
B^noftbedtlfcrcalFamlJica. Br J. O. Wmtwood, F.L S. In;. Itc. Ik. 1 ml*, ho. wHh 
nomeronj Uluttrationi, Si. Ti. clotb. , 

WHEATLET.-THE ROD AND IINE ; 

.i. .»__^^. .„_. ^ "^inliDCTlcBt for tbe inre taking of Tmot, Giaylinc, fte. Bj 

jcntor Angler. Fcp. Bvo. withNlmnilODrod mta,lM.M.clolb. 



WIIBERFORCE-A PRACTICAL VIEW OF THE PREVAIL- 

INO RELIGIOUS SY^BMS of PROFRSSED CHRI^IANS, la the H^ifa.r ud Middle ' 



lADY WIILOUGHBY'S DIARY. 

So niDCb of the Diarr of Udy WUlouglibT aa nUtea to her Domestic lliitorr. and lo ttt I 
ErealM Period oC KlngCtaarlntho Flnt, tbe Protectorate, uUltbc acMantionllSU to 1«AJ). 
Printed, uraamented, and bmnd in tbe itrle of Ibe period to itblch Tk* Blmiy RiCn. Nea 
Edition. In Tiro Paiti. Square (cp. Bvo. Sa. each, board*; or Ua. eacb, bonudin botocoo I 
br Hiyd*T. 

WILSON. -THE LANDS OP THE BIBLE VISITED AND ! 

I DBSCRIBBD, In ■■ Eitenilre Journey undertalieD with ipeclal reftrence to tlw pnnwtion 

, of Bibllol lUaearch and the advancement of tbe Caiue of Pbllaolhr^T. By John Wjlaon, ' 

D.D. F.II.S. Homrtry PmSdent at the Bombay Branch of the Roy*] Aaiatk Bodeiy, Sic. 
I 1 TOll. 8». wHh U^ii and niuneroiu Illuatratioua, SI. ISi. clolb. 

WOODCOCK-SCRIPTURE LANDS: 

I BeinraVlaitlatbeScneaortbeBible. Bylhe ReT. W. J. Woonooci, S^t. Arnee, NtMas, 

j NcwWovidoiee. WHb 4 colowed n*tei. Post 8ra. I0a.«d. cloth. 

YOUATT.-THE HORSE. 

" " - -- A New Edition ) with nameram Wood 



YOUATT.-THE DOG. 

By WiLLiav YouATT. A New Edition; with nnmeroo* Wood EngraTiagi, from Dtmfo* 
by William Haney. »to. Si. doth. 

•>• ne abore *<nk>, which were prepared ander the >uperiatend«ee of the Society for 
tbe DlffDalon of Knowledge, are now publiihed by Ueaata. idacn*D and Co , by Mticnaienl 
from Ur. Cbarlei Knirbt. II ii to be obaerved ibat the eaiiJoa of Mr. Tonait'a book ob tbe 
Hone which Heeara. L. and Co. have pnrchaied from Mr. Knight, 1* that which was 
"--nghly reviled by theiDthor, and thereby reodtred in many mpectaa new wot^ TIu 

^.lllngi.alio, were greatlylmllroved. Both worki are Ibe moil complete trealiaei in tlie 

laiuniage on the Hlatoiy, Structure, DiieaK*. and Uauaicment of the Anliuala of which 
they treat. 



eoffraimig*, alAO, were greatly tmpToved. Both worki are tbe moit complete treatise 
laiuniage on the Hlatoiy, Structure, DiieaK*. and Uauaicment of the Anliuda r' 
they treat. 

ZUMPT'S GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 



t, Google 



